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Cole’s  return 
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Minister  plans  to  buy  out  beef  farmers 


— -A- - ■■ ■ - 

refior  nwnermgtofi 


Radical  proposals 
for  deep  cutbacks  In 
beef  production,  in- 
cluding a voluntary 
decommissioning 
scheme  to  take  fanners  off  the 
land,  are  being  considered  by 
fhp  Government . 

The  revelation  will  outrage 
many  farmers  who  have 
vented  their  intense  anger  at 
what  they  see  as  government 
inaction  over  their  plight  at  a 
series  of  recent 

Hpm  ftwsh-atinna 

Agriculture  Minister  Jack 
Cunningham  is  not  expected 
to  win  over  the  industry 
today  by  announcing  a £77 


million  aid  package.  Fanners 
say  that  is  nowhere  near* 
enough. 

But  the  news  that  he  Is  also 
considering  methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  industry  wQl  bring 
further  anger.  The  Idea  would 
be  to  lure  farmers,  principally 
in  the  beef  sector,  away  from 
the  land  with  retirement 
packages  partly  ftmded  by  the 
European  Union. 

There  is  growing  concern 
about  the  huge  cost  of  keep- 
ing the  beef  industry  afloat 
following  the  BSB  crisis  — 
£1.5  billion  »ii»  year  alone. 
Mr  Cunningham  has  now  sig- 
nalled a wide-ranging  review 
of  farming  support 

Although  he  is  poised  to 
offer  hard-pressed  hm  farm. 


ers  emergency  aid  to  compen- 
sate for  fatiing  Incomes  — ■ 
largely  due  to  the  strength  of 
the  pound  — Dr  Cunningham 
is  determined  to  make  any 
handout  mniWtinnfll  on  taTIrq 
with  the  National  Fanners’ 
.Union  aimed  at  restructuring 
the  industry. 

“We  cannot  go  on  sustain- 
ing these  levels  of  subsidy, 
he  warned.  *T  can't  think  of 
another  product  in  the  Brit- 
ish economy  that's  receiving 

ttw»t  amount  of  fi  nan  rial  sup- 
port from  the  taxpayer.” 

The  £77  million  aid  package 
for  hill  fanners  fails  well 
short  of  NFU  demands  for 
nearly  £1  billion  of  extra  sup- 
port for  the  beef  sector,  whidh 
would  have  to  be  financed 


mainly  by  the  British 
taxpayer. 

The  Government’s  determi- 
nation to  stand  firm  led  to 
mass  picketing  in  ports  ear- 
lier this  month,  with  the  min- 
ister pelted  with  eggs  and 
floor  — and  threatened  — at 
one  meeting.  Ministers  were 
adamant  that  they  would  not 
produce  a package  while  the 
protests  continued. 

Even  the  £77  million 
scheme,  won  despite  opposi- 
tion from  elsewhere  in  the 
Government,  will  quality  for 
only  29  per  cent  support  from 
Brussels  — with  the  remain- 
der coming  from  the  British 
taxpayer.  Some  argue  that 
this  support  is  hard  to  Jusdty 
when  the  Government  is 


poised  to  cut  benefit  for  lone 
parents. 

The  riammmTitirinnfag  plan/ 
in  its  infancy,  would  follow  a 
relatively  successful  — if 
costly  — scheme  in  the  fish- 
ing industry  under  which 
powerful,  vessels  have  been 
scrapped  to  conserve  fish 
stocks. 

“It's  one  of  the  things  we 
should  be  looking  at,”  Dr 
Cunningham  said.  "What  I 
want  to  do  Is  sit  down  with 
the  NFTJ  when  we’ve  dealt 
with  the  immediate  problems 
. . . and  look  at  how  we  start 
restructuring  the  beef  Indus- 1 
try.  That’s  the  only  way  we’re 
going  to  get  a long-term,  sus- 1 
tamable  solution.”  i 

Fanners  differed  from  in- ! 


dustrial  workers,  such  as 
miners.  “Normally,  they  don’t 
quality  for  any  redundancy 
pay.  They  may  have  made  no 
provision  for  their  pension 
...if  they  give  up  the  farm 
they  lose  their  home*  as  well 
in  many  cases.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  itesign  a [special] 
scheme  and  mnirp  it  available* 
to  farmers.  That  could  form 
only  one  part  of  a package  of 
measures  for  change.  But  the 
normal  rules  of  the  market 
will  have  to  come  Into  play.” 
Under  pressure  from  the 
Treasury  to  cut  the  annual 
farming  support  budget  of  £5 
billion,  including  over  £1 
billion  to  deal  with  the  BSE 
crisis,  Dr  Cunningham  said 
he  was  determined  to  “de-cou- 


ple” financial  aid  for  beef; 
cereals  and  milk  — the  most 
subsidised  sectors  — so  that 
supply  met  demand. 

He  accused  some  cereal 
farmers  of  being  "hugely  and 
unnecessarily  over-compen- 
sated”. to  the  tune  of  billions 
of  pounds. 

Asked  whether  Britain 
should  follow  the  example  of 
New  'Zealand,  where  farm 
subsidies  were  abolished 
overnight,  he  repled:  "That’s 
where  we  want  to  be,  what  we 
intend  to  aim  for.  We  can’t  go 
on  asking  consumers  and  tax- 
payers to  pay  these  huge 
amounts  of  support ...  it's  not 
credible. 

"There’ll  have  to  be  a tran- 
sition period,  but  we’ve  got  to 


de-couple  all  this  support 
from  production  so  we  get 
away  from  producing  these 
commodities  whether  they 
are  required  or  not " 

Dr  Cunningham  Is  alarmed 
by  the  cost  of  the  EU  scheme 
of  “headage”  payments  under 
which  farmers,  particularly 
in  less-favoured  hill  areas, 
receive  a generous  subsidy 
for  each  animal  — around 
£150  per  cow,  for  instance. 

Such  a scheme  had  wide- 
ranging  consequences,  he 
said,  beyond  "shovelling" 
money  at  hill  farmers.  "One 
of  the  things  conservationists 
are  concerned  about  is  over- 
grazing  on  the  hills  . . . over- 
utilisation  of  the  land,  with 
too  much  stock.” 


Benefit 

row 

splits 


Emn  MacAskffl,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


NRAGED  minis- 
ters vented  their 
spleen  against 
David  Blunkett 
yesterday  after  a 
1 leaked  letter 
from  him  on  disability  cuts 
exposed  the  biggest  Cabinet 
split  yet 

The  Treasury,  which  set  in 
motion  the  welfare  review, 
was  seething  about  the  Edu- 
cation Secretary,  whose  letter 
expressed  "grave  anxiety" 
that  disabled  people  might 
lose  benefits. 

The  Treasury  played  down 
the  letter  as  a gross  over-reac- 
tion to  a proposal  unlikely  to 
happen.  In  a sign  of  the  emo- 
tions aroused,  a minister 
from  Labour’s  modernising 
wing  contemptously  dis- 
missed Mr  Blunkett  as  "weav- 
ing" on  the  issue  of  welfare 
reform  rather  than  saying  di- 
rectly what  he  thought. 

No  formal  leak  inquiry  is 
planned  because  the  letter 
was  widely  circulated  at 
Whitehall,  making  the  source 
difficult  to  pin  down. 

Tony  Blair  was  said  to  be 
unhappy  that  the  leaked  let- 
ter hau3  swamped  his  own 
speech  on  Saturday  about 
welfare  reform.  But  he  used 
the  row  to  reiterate  that  he 
and  his  modernising  col- 
leagues would  not  be  de- 
flected. He  said  the  welfare 
system  was  not  working  and 
needed  reform. 

“We  will  do  it  fairly,  we  will 
do  it  sensitively — but  we  will 
do  it,”  he  said. 

Although  Mr  Blunkett  in- 
sisted yesterday  he  was  a 
moderniser,  his  uncompro- 
mising opposition  to  disabil- 
ity cuts  puts  him  alongside 
Labour  traditionalists  such" as 
John  Prescott,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  and  Frank 
Dobson,  the  Health  Secretary, 
who  have  watched  in  alarm 
proposals  taking  shape  in  the 
'Treasury  and  the  Department 
of  Social  Security. 

Mr  Blair.  Chancellor  Gor- 
don Brown  and  Harriet  Har- 


man,  the  Social  Security  Sec- 
retary. are  determined  to 
push  through  the  reform,  be- 
lieving welfare  eats  up  too 
much  of  the  budget  and  that 
money  should  be  switched  to 
education  and  health. 

Mr  Blair  said:  “Change  is 
always  hard  and  I know  there 
will  be  a lot  of  difficulties,  but 
we  have  to  stand  firm  because 
at  the  moment  we  are  going  to 
spend,  just  on  benefits,  more 
than  we  spend  on  our  schools, 
our  hospitals  and  our  commu- 
nities put  together.” 

His  refusal  to  rule  out 
changes  in  disability  benefit 
is  playing  badly  in  many 
parts  of  the  Labour  Party, 
still  smouldering  over  the 
lone  parent  benefits  cut  A 
minister  on  the  traditional 
wing  of  the  party  said  yester- 
day: “I  hope  they  will  have 
the  sense  to  stop  this  or  they 
will  rip  the  party  apart.” 

Mr  Blunkett,  In  the  leaked 
letter  to  the  Chancellor,  said: 
"Deep  cuts  in  toe  totality  of 
support  for  those  disabled 
people  who  either  cannot 
work  or  can  only  find  very 
modestly-paid  work  would 
make  a mockery  of  our  pro- 
fessions on  social  exclusion 
and  the  construction  of  a 
more  just  society.” 

The  letter,  written  on  De- 


turn  to  page  2,  column  7 


Nobel  dissident  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi:  ‘They  want  us  gagged,  bound  and  impotent’ 


The  junta  is  on  the  defensive  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  that  as  it  resists  political  reform,  says  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  leader  of  Burma’s  opposition  National  League  for  Democracy 


Burma’s  military 
turns  on  itself 
as  economy  sinks 


Anti-corruption  drive  a sham,  opposition  leadertells 
Suzanne  Goldenberg  in  an  exclusive  interview 


URMA’S  military 
junto,  shunned  for 
nearly  a decade  by 
the  West  and  cast 
adrift  by  fh*>  Rnanrial  turning 
affecting  Its  Aslan  neigh- 
bours, has  placed  five  high- 
ranking  ministers  under 
house  arrest  In  an  anti-cor- 
ruption drive  intended  to 
revive  the  economy  and 
repair  Its  image. 

But  the  junta  is  as  deter- 
mined as  ever  to  bang  on  to 
power  and  rebuff  pressure  for 
democzacy,  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi,  leader  of  the  opposition 
National  League  for  Democ- 
racy (NLD),  told  the  Guardian. 

She  was  interviewed  at  her 
lakeside  home  in  Rangoon  — 
which  is  cordoned  off  by 
police  and  watched  over  by 
the  informers  dad  in  tradi- 
tional longyis,  or  sarongs, 
who  are  the  junto’s  eyes 
throughout  Burma  — days 
after  several  other  colleagues 


were  sentenced  to  lengthy  jail 
terms  and  the  authorities 
accused  the  NLD  of  scaring 
away  foreign  investors. 

“I  don’t  know  If  they  are 
nervous,  hut  they  certainly 
seem  as  If  they  are  on  the  de- 
fensive,” she  said  of  the  junta. 
“Why  else  would  they  say  it  is 
the  NLD’s  fault  that  foreign 
investment  is  not  coming  in?” 

Six  NLD  leaders  were  sum- 
moned to  a meeting  with  toe 
home  minsepr  last  Thursday 
from  which  Ms  Suu  Kyi  was 
excluded.  “They  said  they 
were  a military  government 
and  they  were  not  going  to 
bring  in  democracy  yet.  They 
said  they  don’t  like  us  giving 
out  statements,  and  that 
action  could  be  taken  against 
us,"  Ms  Suu  Kyi  said.  “They 
want  us  gagged,  bound  and 
impotent” 

She  was  freed  from  house 
arrest  in  July  1995,  but  her 
movements  are  restricted. 


Though  she  meets  diplomats 
regularly,  the  regime  has 
thwarted  efforts  to  rally  her 
followers,  by  arrests  and  by 
breaking  up  meetings.  Her 
husband,  the  Oxford  aca- 
demic Michael  Aris,  and  their 
younger  son  Kim,  aged  20, 
were  refused  visas  to  visit  her 
at  Christmas. 

MS  Sou  Kyi  suggested  the 
anti-corruption  drive  would 
make  little  difference.  "It 
strengthens  our  resolve  be- 
cause we  know  the  economy 
won’t  Improve  note  there  is  a 
democracy  which  makes  use  of 
toe  mlPTit  inside  toe  country 
instead  of  crushing  it-" 

However,  thousands  of  Ms 
Suu  Kyi’s,  followers  have 
given  up  their  NLD  member- 
ship to  ayoid  interrogation  or 
ja!L 

“Our  people  are  too 
scared,”  said  a former  sup- 
porter who  resigned  after 
more  than  four  years  in 


prison.  “Again  and  again,  we 
are  asked  to  make  sacrifices. 
We*  want  heaven,  but  we 
won’t  die  for  tt" 

Asked  about  toe  junta’s 
anti-corruption  drive,  Ms  Suu 
Kyi,  nursing  a persistent  cold, 
said:  "I  don’t  know  whether  it 
Is  a whitewash  act  or  they  are 
trying  to  find  scapegoats  for 
their  own  economic  feilinj 
Some  seem  to  have  fallen  out 
of  favour  and  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  but  I don’t  see 
any  changes  in  their  attitude 
towards  us.” 

Five  ministers  presiding 
over  commerce,  tourism,  and 
transport  were  sacked  last 
month  and  the  reorganisation 
continued  in  a cabinet  shuffle 
at  toe  weekend.  Within  the 
last  week,  toe  sacked  minis- 
ters — high-ranking  officers, 
as  Is  common  in  a country 
where  even  the  national 
theatre  is  headed  by  a colonel 
— have  been  placed  under 
house  arrest,  and  their  advi- 
sers have  been  detained. 

The  children  of  the  errant 
generals,  the  primary  benefi- 
ciaries of  a regime  which  has 
developed  a taste  for  the  high 
life  while  ruling  one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the 
world,  are  under  surveillance 
and  their  passports  have  been 
confiscated.  The  authorities 
have  seized  businesses  and 
properties,  padlocking  a well- 
known  Rangoon  nightclub  — 
Mr  Guitar  — operated  by  the 
commerce  minister's 
daughter. 

Until  the  collapse  of  toe 
south-east  Aslan  economies. 
Burma’s  generals  and  their 
cronies  among  civilian  busi- 
nessmen had  revelled  in  a 
turn  to  page  2.  column  7 
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Obituaries  ID 
Comment  8;  Crossword  16 


Quick  Crossword  IS 
Radio,  TV*  Weather  16 


770261  *307316 


At  16,  Mary  ran  away  from  a life  of  abuse.  Today 
she  is  homeless.  Could  you  sleep  easy  on  Christmas 
Eve  knowing  she  was  shivering  in  a bus  shelter? 

You  can  help  keep  Mary,  and  thousands  of  vulnerable 
people  like  her,  safe  and  warm  over  Christmas.  With 
£25  from  you.  Crisis  can  provide  a warm  bed,  hot 
meals,  dean  clothes  and  someone  to  talk  to  at  one 
of  our  shelters. 

As  the  days  count  down  to  Christmas,  over  4,000 
homeless  people  are  counting  on  Crisis.  VNfe'ne  counting 
on  you.  Our  service  depends  on  public  donations.  So 
please  send  your  £25  today  — in  time  to  help  us  buy 
the  bedding  food  and  clothes  we  need  to  bring  Mary 
in  from  the  cold. 


Countdown  to  Christmas 


Yes,  I’ll  keep  homeless  people  warm: 

□ £15  □ £25  O £50  \3  £250*  other  £ 


I enclose  a cheque  made  ptyable  to  Crisis.  OR  debit  my: 

□ Visa  D MasterCard  CH  Switch'1'  other 

//////////////// 


4 


Card  no 

+ Last  three  digits  of  Switch  card  no.. 
Expiry  dace t Signature 


/ / 


.Switch  Issue  no.. 


• Gifts  of  £250  or  more  are  worth  almost  a third  extra  to  in  under  Gift  Aid 

Name  (caps)  Mr/Mra/Ms _ _ 

Address , 


Postcode . 


CRJSIS 


freephone  donation  Ine  0800  44  88  98 

CrUs.  FREB*OSl,  Room  9X2.  London  SE2IA8R 
Detafa  haw  been  changed  to  protect  identity 
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2 NEWS  

‘My  own  origins  are  Irish  and,  as  you  know,  we  were  colonised’ — 


The  Guardian  p"*mher  22 — 

Minister  accused  of  bad  fafth  in  disowning  land  compensation  claims 


Chris  McGreal  In  Harare 


Tony  blair’s  gov- 
ernment Is  “worse 
than  tbe  Tories”,  ac- 
cording to  Zimba- 
bwe, because  of  its 
refusal  to  help  fund  the  nation- 
alisation of  more  than  half  the 
white-owned  farmland  in  the 
former  African  colony. 

Harare  says  London  should 
abide  by  commitments  made 
during  talks  to  end  Ian 
Smith's  unilateral  declaration 
of  independence  and  establish 
majority  rule,  17  years  ago. 
President  Robert  Mugabe's 


administration  is  particularly 
gpg thing  of  a letter  written 
last  month  by  Clare  Short,  the 
International  Development 
Secretary,  in  which  she  said 
the  Labour  cabinet  bad  no 
ties  to  colonialism,  and 
referred  to  the  colonisation  of 
her  Irish  ancestors. 

Ms  Short  wrote  to  Zimba- 
bwe’s land  and  agriculture 
minister,  Kumblral  Kangai 


after  Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Mu- 
gabe differed  over  Zimba- 
bwe’s land  redistribution 
plans  during  a meeting  at  the 

Commonwealth  conference  in 
Edinburgh.  In  tbe  letter,  she 
dismissed  Zimbabwe’s  con- 


tention that  Britain  had  a 
special  responsibility  to  the 
former  Rhodesia. 

"We  do  not  accept  that  Brit- 
ain has  a special  responsi- 
bility to  meet  the  costs  of  land 
purchase,"  die  wrote.  “We 
are  a new  government  from 
diverse  backgrounds,  without 
links  to  former  colonial  inter- 
ests. My  own  origins  are  Irish 
and,  as  you  know,  we  were 
colonised  not  colonisers.” 

Mr  Kangai  said  he  was 
“surprised  and  disap- 
pointed", because  Zimbabwe 
expected  a more  sympathetic 
hearing  from  Labour. 

“We  are  still  paying  tor 


debts  incurred  by  Ian  Smith.” 
Mr  Kangai  said.  “Some  were 
to  borrow  money  to  buy  guns 
to  km  us  whBe  we  were  fight* 
leg  fbr  liberation.  If  we  recog- 
nise we  have  an  obligation 
under  international  law  to  pay 
the  previous  government’s 
debts,  fixe  British  government 
is  obliged  to  meet  obligations 
made  by  Mrs  Thatcher.” 
Under  tbe  Lancaster  House 
agreement,  Mr  Mugabe's  ad- 
ministration was  barred  from 
forcibly  procuring  private 

farmland  rmtfl  1990,  In  return, 

Britain  agreed  to  share  the 
costs  of  buying  some  land  said 
voluntarily  for  redistribution. 


Five  years  ago,  Zimbabwe 
passed  legislation  laying  the 
ground  for  forcible  purchase 
and  appealed  to  Britain  to  pay 
half  the  costs,  in  line  with 
Harare's  Interpretation  of  the 
Lancaster  House  agreement. 

Negotiations  by  the  Conser- 
vative government  failed  to 
resolve  the  issue.  Under  pres- 
sure from  a disgruntled  peas- 
antry and  foiling  economy, 
Mr  Mugabe  last  month  an- 
nounced, the  forcible  national- 
isation, with  limited  compen- 
sation. of  LS00  mostly  white- 
owned  farms. 

Mr  Kangai  argues  tb«t  it 
has  been  necessary  to  take 


the  land  without  paying,  ex- 
cept for  “improvements* ' 
such  as  and  Irriga- 

tion, because  Britain  has  not 
ftdfiSed  its  obligations. 

■“During  TjmcaBtRT  House 
the  talks  almost  collapsed. 
lentil  our  delegation  was  as- 
sured by  the  British  govern- 
ment Out  fimds  were  to  be 
mailc  available  for  land  redis- 
tribution,” he  said.  “Now  the 
Government  is  trying  to  get 
out  of  that 

"We  were  having  discus- 
sions with  the  Tories.  We’d 
set  up  committees  tram  my 
ministry  and  the  'Jory  gov- 
ernment. Then  this  lot  came 


to  and  they  simply  refused  to 

talk  to  us  about  it" 
to  her  letter,  Ms  Short  de- 
scribed talks  between  Harare 
and  John  Major's  government 
aa  “all  in  the  past".  While  she 
recognised  Zimbabwe  foced 
“very  real  issues"  over  land 
reform,  she  echoed  concerns 
about  the  method  of  land  sei- 
zures redistribution. 

“A  number  of  specific 
issues  are  unresolved,  includ- 
ing the  way  in  which  land 
would  be  acquired  and  com- 
pensation paid  — clearly  it 
would  not  help  the  poor  of 
Zimbabwe  If  it  was  done  to  a 
way  which  undermined  to* 


water  Mtifldenw  - 
“Other  quest*005  Uwt 
need  to  be  settled  would  beta 
Sre  the  process  was  ora 

and  transparent 

me  the  most 
is  that  any 

contribute  to  the  gow  « 
eliminating  porerty- 

While  Ms  Short  said  the 
Government  could  support  a 
••carefully  vcorked-mit^  pro- 
gramme of  land  reform  , Mr 
Kangai  said  Zimbabwe  "» 
working  on  the  premise  that 
It  would  have  to  press  ahead 
without  British  aid. 
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lain  Banks  strikes  new  chord 


Novelist 

defrosts 

his 

Golden 

oldie 

songs 

20 

years 

on 


Lawrence  Donegan 
o^i  3 rock  revival 


WHY  do  you  bite  me  on  the 
shoulder? 

Why  do  you  scratch  me  on  the 
back? 

Why  do  you  always  have  to 
make  love 

Like  you're  making  an  attack? 

POP  fashion  and  political 
correctness  being  what 
they  are.  Love  Attack  is 
unlikely  to  trouble  the  judges 
for  next  year’s  Ivor  Novello 
awards.  But  for  devotees  of 
the  novelist  Iain  Banks  a new 
recording  of  the  24-year-old 
song  answers  one  of  the  great 
"what  its?”. 

The  question  was:  what  if 


Iain  Banks,  novelist  and  seventies  songwriter:  ‘Some  of  the  lyrics  are  quite  good,  even  though  I say  so  myself’ 


Frozen  Gold,  the  fictional  pro- 
gressive rock  group  which 
was  the  subject  of  Banks’s 
novel  Espedair  Street,  actu- 
ally existed  and  made 
records? 

The  answer  is  provided  to  a 
radio  adaptation  of  the  novel, 
due  to  be  broadcast  on  Radio 
Four  next  month,  for  which 
Banks  has  provided  a sound- 
track of  songs  he  wrote  when 
he  was  a student  at  Stirling 
University  to  foe  early  1970s, 
including  Love  Attack  — 
which,  as  all  Banks’s  ferns 
know,  was  Frozen  Gold's  first 
stogie  and  entered  the  charts 
to  1974  at  number  eight 


That  song  and  others 
remained  to  a drawer  while 
Banks  set  about  becoming  one 
of  Britain's  most  successful 
novelists.  They  reflect  an  age 
when  long  hajr  was  standard 
issue  and  the  words  Jethro 
Tull  could  still  be  uttered  to 
fashionable  society.  They 
have  been  described  as  the 
author's  “basement  tapes”. 

“I  wrote  them  on  a £19.96 
Woolworth’s  electric  guitar,” 
he  said  yesterday.  "My  influ- 
ences? Led  Zeppelin,  the 
Stones  and,  yes.  Jethro  TuIL 
Some  of  the  lyrics  are  quite 
good,  even  though  I say  so 
myself.  At  that  time  I was 


thinking  about  trying  to  be- 
come a songwriter  but  it 
wasn’t  really  me.  If  you  write 
a book  you  do  it  by  yourself; 
you  don't  have  to  rely  on- 
other  people  and  I'm  bit  of  a 
control  freak  I suppose.” 

The  radio  adaptation  of 
Espedair  Street  takes  the  form 
of  a “rockumentary”  of  Fro- 
zen Gold’s  fictional  career, 
charting  the  band's  rise  from 
foe  mean  streets  of  Paisley 
rmHi  it  disintegrates  in  a haw 
of  drags,  drink  and  sexual  pro- 
miscuity. It  is  narrated  by  the 
DJ  Paul  GambuccinL 
Banks,  the  subject  of  a 
recent  South  Bank  Show  and 


a.  permanent  fixture  to  tfaa 
bestseller  lists,  provided  the 
production  team  with  rough 
demos,  which  were  then 
recorded  by  professional  mih 
sicians.  The  songs  were  per- 
formed to  public  for  the  first 
time  in  Glasgow  last  night  at 
acharityevent 

David  Batchelor,  who  pro- 
duced the  four-part  series, 
said  the  recordings  would  add 
to  the  author's  creative  repu- 
tation. ‘“The  songs  are  not,  ad- 
mittedly, fashionable  for 
these  days  but  they  are  a per- 
fect evocation  of  the  Seven- 
ties,” he  said. 

Banks  has  just  completed 


.PHOTOGRAPH:  MURDO  MACLEOD 

walk  on  a new  science  fiction 1 
novel  which  will  be  published 
next  year.  He  said  he  had  not 
had  tima  to  listen  to  the  Fro- 
zen Gold  recordings  yet.  He 
has  no  plans  to  become  a rock 
star. 

TPs  been  an  interesting 
sideline  but  I have  never 
wanted,  to  be  up  there  on 
stage,  although  it  is  what  I’ve 
ended  up  doing  to  promote 
my  books  and  I enjoy  it,”  he 

snirt- 

• Espedair  Street  will  be 
broadcast  on  Radio  4 at  llpm 
on  Thursday  January  8,  and 
for  the  following  three 
Thursdays. 


Burmese  junta 
puts  ministers 

under  arrest 


continued  from  page  1 
building  boom  that  to  the  last 
18  months  has  transformed  a 
^-harming  albeit  crumbling, 
f-ftlrmial  capital  Into  a City  Of 
Btceless  luxury  hotels. 

Some  hotels  and  construc- 
tion firms  were  owned  out- 
right by  tbe  military’s  bidd- 
ing company;  others  were 
private  ventures  with  south- 
east Asian  firms  and  the  gen- 
erals' children  and  friends. 
For  tbe  cronies,  the  hotels 
fleshed  out  portfolios  that  ex- 
tended to  hanks,  ruby  mines, 
bus  companies  and  water 
treatment  plants. 

The  economic  free-for-all 
began  eight  years  ago  when 
Burma  threw  open  its  doors 
to  private  enterprise  and  for- 
eign investment  South-east 
Asian  investors  — Singapore, 
Thailand,  Malaysia  and,  more 
modestly.  South  Korea,  Japan 
and  Indonesia  — created 
oasee  of  foreign  opulence. 

The  last  year  has  seen  the 
arrival  of  fist-food  outlets  — 
fried  chicken,  doughtnuts, 
and,  inevitably  perhaps. 
“MacBurgers”.  Rangoon  has 
Its  first  video  arcade,  staffed 
by  students  left  with  nothing 
to  do  after  the  universities 
were  dosed  following  last 
year’s  unrest. 

: Nigttttffe  TBEs  arrived  too. 
Despite  the  junta's  regular  ad- 
monitions against  the  taint  of 
a western  lifestyle.  It  was  tol- 
erant of  tbe  discos  and  kar- 
aoke lounges  in  hotels  and 
dubs  owned  by  its  cronies, 
and  an  increasingly  visible 
sextrade. 

■ “On  one  hand  they  are 
fighting  decadent  music  and 
culture,  and  on  the  other  they 
are  opening  discos  and  night- 
chibs,"  said  a Buddhist  moiik 
in  Mandalay,  shaking  his 
shaven  head  to  disbelief. 

Now  it  appears  the  party 
may  he  ending.  Though  it  is 
believed  foe  anti-corruption 
drive  will  be  limited  to  mak- 
ing an  example  of  a few  men, 
for  fear  of  triggering  a revolt 
in  foe  military,  the  mood  of 
the  moment  is  for  austerity. 

Ministers  have  lost  the  mil- 


itary motorcades  that  for- 
merly sped  their  progress 
through  Rangoon’s  dogged 
roads.  They  have  also  been  In- 
structed to  observe  frame 
rules.  The  importation  of 
spare  car  parts  — the  elite 
fevours  Audis  — has  been 
banned,  to  save  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  that  some  ob- 
servers believe  can  only  ex- 
tend to  another  two  weeks  of 
imports. 

The  changes  come  as  the 
market  rate  for  the  Burmese 
currency,  the  kyat,  has  plum- 
meted from  315  to  38S  to  the 
dollar  within  a week,  forcing 
a normally  secretive  regime 
to  publicly  acknowledge  spi- 
ralling price  rises. 

Others  in  Rangoon  estimate 
inflation  is  running  at  10  per 
cent  a month,  inflicting  fur- 
ther misery  in  a country 
where  a government  doctor 
earns  1.600  kyat  a month,  and 
a traffic  policeman  barely 
1,000  kyat. 

Burma  ranks  133  out  of  174 
on  the  United  Nations’ 
human  development  index. 
Since  1988  the  regime  has 
spent  more  than  60  per  cant  of 
tiie  budget  on  a swollen  array. 

A tourist  boom,  which  the 
government  predicted  would 
follow  Visit  Myanmar  Year 
(the  new  name  for  Burma)  in 
1996.  never  materialised.  Nei- 
ther did  the  prosperity 
Burma  believed  would  follow 
Its  entry  into  the  Asean  trad- 
ing bloc  in  May.  Most  of  the 
nearly  20  hotels  that  have 
opened  to  the  last  18  months 
have  occupancy  rates  of  15 
per  cent  to  foe  dismay  of 
south-east  Asian  partners. 
“All  hotels  are  hurting  might- 
fly,  and  those  under  construc- 
tion have  slowed  down.  Singa- 
porean investors  are  really 
crying,”  said  a foreign  ob- 
server in  Rangoon. 

Following  the  collapse  of 
neighbouring  economies,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 
World  Bank  and  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  will  not  step  in 
so  long  as  Rangoon  resists 
moves  towards  democracy,  or 
dialogue  with  Ms  Suu  Kyi. 
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Ale  drinkers  of  Sussex  say  thanks  for  the  mummery  om..™  row  .pin.  cabinet 
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Review 


Stephen  Plaice 

The  Ashdown  Mummer* 

Coopers  Arms,  Crowborough 

AN  EVENING'S  mum- 
ming in  Ashdown  For- 
est Sussex,  may  not  be 
everyone's  idea  of  a night  out 
But  it  certainly  tests  the  mod- 
ern Idea  of  Christmas  against 


traditional  pagan  celebration. 
Forget  the  fet  consumer  to  the 
red  suit  with  sack  of  presents 
— that  afl  came  from  a Coca- 
Cola  ad.  Father  Christmas 
was  originally  green,  and  he 
waved  a dibble-stick  topped 
with,  holly.  Once  a year  mum- 
mers reclaim  him  as  a symbol 
of  regeneration,  a 107-year-old 
man  still  capable  of  blowing 
hot  and  cold. 

The  mummers  return  to  the 
forest  once  a year  to  re-enact  a 
ritual  the  meaning  of  which  Is 
now  lost  in  the  Wealdenfog. 


They  traipse  from  pub  to  pub. 
folly  costumed,  demand  ing 
free  ale  for  their  silver  tan- 
kards. and  falling  upon  hap- 
less Christmas  drinkers. 

The  original  mrrmrreerg 
blacked  up  to  appear  more  ex- 
otic, and  one  young  man  kept 
the  tradition  this  year,  but  it  is 
foe  use  of  anachronisms,  such 
as  St  George  polling  a revolver 
to  dispatch  the  Turkish 
knight  after  a tedious  sword- 
fight,  that  keeps  the  mood 
light  and  the  audience  on  their 
side. 


The  mummers’  surprise 
visit  shows  up  tbe  local  cul- 
ture. In  the  first  pub  where  I 
caught  up  with  them.  In  the 
village  of  Wlthyham,  the  land- 
lord delayed  the  performance 
to  usher  his  precious  diners 
into  the  restaurant,  so  they  did 
not  get  ensnared  in  raucous 
mumming  in  the  bar.  Here  it 
was  received  with  polite  be- 
musement and  the  please- 
don't-involve-us  looks  that  af- 
flictthe  English  when  theatre 
gets  too  close.  But  the  perfor- 
mance was  greeted  with  hilar- 


tty  down  the  road  in  tiie 
Coopers  Arms,  an  unpreten- 
tious local.  and  revealed  how 
the  play  might  have  survived 
down  foe  ages. 

Each  stock  character  ap- 
pears like  a ghost  from  the 
English  unconscious,  bring- 
ing with  it  a ragbag  of  forgot- 
ten history . Somehow  the  Cru- 
sades,  the  Civil  War  and. the 
Trafalgar  gundeck  have  all 
got  cobbled  together.  The  Val- 
iant Soldier  calls  himself  a 
Roman,  but  enters  as  a Puri- 
tan carrying  a pouch  declar- 


ing “Flee  Fornication”.  The 
Doctor  looks  plausible  enough 
until  be  demands  £10  for  his 
hocus-pocus  cure.  Jester 
Johnny  Jade  has  donned  tbe 
cap  and  bells,  but  underneath 
he  k a sinister  cockney  tar, 
boasting  ofhow  he  made 
mince-pie  crust  out  of  his 
enemies. 

. . As  Johnny  Jack  put  it  "No 
one  knows  why  there  are 
mummers,  least  of  all  us.”  But 
in  the  Coopers  Arms  at  least, 
everybody  seemed  giad  there 
still  are. 


continued  from  page  1 
cember  9.  the  day  before  the 
Labour  revolt  on  the  lone 
parent  benefits  cut,  was  writ- 
ten to  alarm  at  -proposals 
emerging  from  a committee  of 

officials  from  Downing  Street, 
the  Treasury  and  Social  Secu- 
rity looking  at  welfare  reform. 
Tbe  review  is  still  at  an  early 
stage  but  -trends  should 
emerge  early  next  year. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  a rift 
at  all.”  Mr  Blanket!  said.  "I 
think  that  afl  of  us  have  got 
the  same  objectives,  the  prin- 
ciples spelt  out  by  Tony 
Blair.” 


Campaigners  for  foe  dis- 
abled said  foe  revelation  of 
’’outrageous”  proposals 
meant  tbe  Government;  had 
no  Choice  but  to  think  again 
They  expressed  resentment  at 
the  suggestion  that  they  were 
spongers. 

Most  were  pensioners  un- 
able to  work  while  others  had 
disabilities  so  severe  they 
could  not  work  either. 

Members  of  the  Disabled 
People’s  Direct  Action  Net- 
work propose  to  beg  from  the 
public  to  Whitehall  to  high- 
light the  impact  of  benefit 
cuts  on  disabled  people. 
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NEWS 


Film-maker  hounded  by  scandal  magazines 


IMF’s 
warning 
for  the 
West 


Marie  Atkinson 
Economics  Correspondent 


A scene  from  Itami’s  film  Tampopo,  made  In  1986.  Be  was  recently  considering  making  a movie  about  the  cult  that  carried  out  the  1994  sarin  gas  attack  on  the  Tokyo  metro 

Director’s  suicide  linked  to  sex  claims 


‘I  believe  the 
magazine’s 
decision  to 
carry  the 
article  of  an 
extramarital 
affair 
prompted 
Itami  [right] 
tq  commit 
suicide’ 

Yasushi  Tamaoki, 
the  president  of 
Juzo  Kami’s  film 
company 


Jonathan  Watts  In  Tokyo 


THE  acclaimed  Japa- 
nese film  director 
Juzo  Itami,  who  leapt 
to  his  death  from  an 
eigtat-storey  building  on  Sat- 
urday, was  being  hounded  by 
Japan's  equivalent  of  the  tab- 
loid press,  which  had  accused 
him  of  conducting  an  Illicit 
love  affair,  it  emerged 
yesterday. 

The  maker  of  such  interna- 
tionally renowned  movies  as 
Tampopo  and  Minbo  no  Oxma 
was  found  lying  in  a pool  of 
blood  below  his  office  build- 
ing in  central  Tokyo,  two 
days  before  the  planned  publi- 
cation of  an  article  in  a 


weekly  magazine.  Flash,  that 
alleged  he  was  having  an 
extramarital  affair  with  a 
younger  woman. 

nami.  aged  64,  died  in  hospi- 
tal  of  his  injuries.  In  a suicide 
note  made  public  yesterday, 
he  .addressed  a message  to  the 
mass  media:  “1  will  prove  my 
innocence  through  my  death. 
There  is  no  other  way.” 

Be  thanked  his  fens  and 
asked  reporters  and  the  pub- 
lic to  look  after  his  wife, 
Nobuko  Miyamoto,  the  lead- 
ing lady  in  most  of  his  10 
films.  "She.  is  Japan’s-  best 
wife,  mother  and  actress,"  the 
director  wrote. 

In  an  issue  due.  out  today. 
Flash.,  carries  three  photo- 
graphs of  Itami  and  a woman 


aged  26,  suggesting  they  were 
romantically  Involved.  Her 
nyp-iQ  and  nationality  have 
not  been  made  public,  but  she 
Is  said  to  have  previously 
lived  in  Britain. 

Itami  had  denied  the  accu- 
sations of  an  affair,  describ- 
ing their  relationship  as  one 
of  friendship . 

Flash,  a pictorial  magarinn, 
is  among  a host  of  weekly 
publications  that  focus  on  ce- 
lebrity gossip  and  scandaL  At 
a press  conference,  Yasushi 
Tamaoki,  president  of  Kami's 
production  company  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  direc- 
tor, launched  an  angry  attack 
an  the  publication.  “I  believe 
the  photo  magazine's  decision 
to  cany  the  article  prompted 


Itami  to  commit  suicide,"  Mr 
Tamaoki  said. 

The  editor  of  Flash,  Kenji 
Kaneto,  said  in  a statement: 
“We  followed  regular  report- 
ing procedures  in  investigat- 
ing this  story  and  it  Is  deeply 
regrettable  that  this  incident 
bad  to  occur  just  before  the 
issue  was  to  be  published." 

Seen  by  many  as  Japan’s 
greatest  contemporary  movie 
maker,  Itami  has  been  cred- 
ited with  lifting  the  country’s 
tihn  industry  out  of  the  dol- 
drums with  his  biting  satire 
of  contemporary  society. 

He  became  a national  hero 
in  May  1992,  when  he  was 
slashed  in  a knife  attack  by 
yaknza  gangsters  angered  by 
his  enmie  portrayal  of  their 
tactics  in  the  film,  Minbo  no 
Onna,  (The  Gentle  Art  of  Jap- 
anese Extortion). 

Despite  suffering  severe 
wounds  in  the  attack,  the  di- 
rector wrote  from  his  hospital 
bed:  “I  won’t  be  giving  up. 
hope  we  can  all  continue  to 
struggle  together." 

Ufa  latest  film.  Marnfef  no 
Onna,  based  on  his  experi- 
ence of  receiving  police  pro- 
tection after  the  aaaault,  has 
not  been  as  much  of  a box 
office  success  as  his  earlier 
work  since  its  release  in 
September. 

In  an  interview  in  October, 
Itami  said  he  was  considering 
a king  a movie  about  the 
Aum  Supreme  Truth  Cult,  the 
religious  group  that  carried 
out  the  murderous  sarin  gas 
attack  on  the  Tokyo  subway 
system  in  3994. 

In  his  d6but  film,  OsosMki, 
Ttaml  took  an  irreverent  look 
at  the  fuss  and  formality  of  a 
traditional  Japanese  fbneral 
service.  Mr  Tamaoki  said  the 
director  had  esitcfl  that  his 
remains  be  disposed  of  with- 
out such  ceremony. 

Police  investigating  the 
death  said  there  was  no  sign 
of  a struggle  and  they  did  not 
suspect  foul  play.  . 
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Warm-up  in  the  cooler  backfires 


Chilly  French  vagrant  gets  frosty 
response.  Jon  Henley  reports 


SPARE  a thought  for 
Olivier  Perry  as  yon 
tuck  Into  Ihe  tHijkey. 
An  - enterprising  hut 
unlucky  young-vagrant 
from  eastern  Prance,  Mr 
Ferry  was  determined  to 

find  somewhere  warm  for 
the  winter.  And  bat  for  an 
nnseasonal  shortage  of 
goodwill  in  the  courthouse,, 
he  might  have  polled  it  off! 

Last  week,  as  the  first 
snows  of  the  season  fell 
thick  and  the  merenry 
began  to  plummet  in  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Fralze  in  the 
mountainous  Vosges,  the 
lights  of  the  local  lock-up 


looked  increastngiy  appeal- 
ing to  Mr  Ferry. 

' Where  better  to  spend  the 
festive  season,  and  hopes- 
.fully  tta.e  -worst  of  the 
winter,  hie  reasoned,  than, 
behind  bars? 

“He  showed  up  on  Mon- 
day, said  he  was  hungry 
and  cold,  and  could  we 
please  arrest  him,”  .said  a. 
spokesman  at  the  local 
gendarmerie. 

“He  was  told  that  unfor- 
tunately, one  generally  has 
to  have  committed  a crime 
to  get  sent  to  prison.  He 
argued,  but  we  told  him  to 
move  along.” 


Undeterred,  Mr  Ferry, 
aged  27,  returned  the  next 
day  and  conscientiously 
confessed  to  having  stolen 
three  jars  of  jam  and  a 
blanket 

“The  desk  officer  said  he 
didn't  tWnie  tw  was  a big 
enough  crime  to  merit  a 
prison  sentence,”  the  police 
spokesman  said. 

“On  reflection,  this  was 
probably  the  wrong  thing 
to  say.  He  took  Ms  state- 
ment and  promised  to  look 
into  the  matter.” 

An  attempt  to  get  done 
for  disturbing  the  peace  — 
by  howling  in  the  street  — 
met  with  the  same 
response. 

Mr  Ferry  had  had 
enongh.  He  comprehen- 
sively wrecked  the  police 


station’s  Intercom,  causing 
damage  estimated  at  £375, 
and,  to  his  delight,  was 
nicked. 

The  state  prosecutor 
demanded  eight  months, 
which  meant  Mr  Ferry 
could  reasonably  expect, 
with  good  behaviour,  to  be 
hitting  the  road  again  by 
spring. 

But  in  court  on  Friday,  he 
met  his  match.  Saying  he 
wished  to  make  clear  that 
the  prison  service  could  not 
be  open  to  such  abuse,  the 
judge  handed  down  his  sen- 
tence— precisely  one  year, 
with  no  possibility  of 
parole. 

“Theoretically,  he’ll  be 
out  just  in  time  for  next 
Christmas,”  said  the  police 
spokesman. 


The  quest  for  what  Englishness  means  is  on.  It  takes 
you  all  the  way  from  George  Orwell’s  grave,  through  the 
strange  erotico-religious  visions  of  Stanley  Spencer, 
to  the  intriguing  question  of  Just  why  Enoch  Powell 
always  has  red  pepper  with  smoked  fish. 

Paul  Barker  on  the  state  of  the  English  psyche 
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Screen  satirist 


Jnzo  Itami,  real  name 
Yoshihiro  Boeuchi,  was 
bom  in  Kyoto  in  1933;  the 
son  of  film  director 
Mawwalm  ftaml. 

He  started  out  as  an  actor 
in  I960.  Appearances 
included  55  Days  in  Peking 
(1963)  and  Lord  Jim  (1965). 
Directed  his  first  film, 
Ososhiki  (The  Funeral)  in 
1984. 

Box  office  success  and 

Inlwiinrinnal  awlafai  camp 
in 1988 with’ 

(DandeHcm),  a conn 
about  the  Japanese 
obsessnm  with  food. 

Most  of  his  10  films  were 
characterised  by  strong 


female  rules  play  ed  by  his 
wife,  Nobuko  Miyamoto, 
the  onna  (woman)  of  Minbo 
no  Onna  (The  Gentle  Art  of 
Japanese  Extortion), 
Marusa  no  Onna  (A  Taxing 
Woman)  and  Manitaino 
Onna  (woman  of  the 
Police  Protection 
Program). 

In  1996.  he  made 
Shizukana  Seikatsu  (A 
Quiet  Life)  based  on  anovel 
by  Nobel  laureate  and 
brother-in-law  Kenzabnro 
Oe, 

Itami  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Miyamoto,  their  two 
sans, Mansaku  and 
Manpei,  and  his  younger 
sister,  Ynkaxi  Oe. 


THE  International 
Monetary  Fund  yes- 
terday Issued  a 
stark  warning  that 
the  Asian  financial 
crisis  could  turn  into  an  un- 
necessarily “deep,  prolonged 
and  self-reinforcing’’  down- 
turn which  could  herald  a 
return  to  protectionism. 

Taking  the  highly  unusual 
step  of  issuing  an  updated 
global  economic  forecast  — 
the  last  time  it  did  so  was 
after  the  1987  stock  market 
crash  — the  IMF  admitted 
that  it  had  vastly  underesti- 
mated the  impact  of  the  crisis 
when  it  published  Its  original 
projection  in  October. 

Instead  of  world  output 
growing  by  4-3  per  cent  in 
1998,  it  would  now  only  ex- 
pand by  35  per  cent  if  not 
lower,  a reduction  of  around 
20  per  cent 

The  IMF  said:  “As  the  epi- 
sode continues  to  unfold, 
there  are  clearly  downside 
risks,  especially  in  view  of 
the  vulnerability  of  banking 
systems  in  some  countries 
and  the  powerful  financial 
linkages  that  exist  across 
countries. 

“Policymakers  will  need  to 
respond  forcefully  to  forestall 
an  unneccessarily  deep,  pro- 
longed, and  self-reinforcing 
downturn,  which  might  seri- 
ously undermine  support  for 
an  open  world  financial  sys- 
tem and  foster  protectionist 
sentiment” 

Anxiety  is  growing  that 
Asian  companies  will  seek  to 
use  their  devalued  currencies 
to  flood  the  west  with  cheap 
goods.  Last  week  the  head  of 
Ford’s  global  operations 
warned  that  the  crisis  would 
undermine  efforts  to  encour- 
age free  trade  and  lead  to  po- 
litical tensions. 

The  international  lending 
organisation  said  that  south- 
east Asia  and  Korea' — where 
the  IMF  has  been  forced  to 
lend  neaziy  $100  billion  (£60 
billion)  in  tbe  past  few 
months  to  help  countries  sta- 
bilise their  currencies  and 


pay  off  short-term  debts  — 
would  be  hit  the  hardest,  fol- 
lowed by  Japan,  while  the  US 
and  Europe  would  emerge  rel- 
atively unscathed. 

In  Britain  output  is  pre- 
dicted to  rise  by  2.4  per  cent 
next  year,  0.2  percentage 
points  less  than  in  October. 
However,  the  IMF  said  this 
“cautiously  optimistic  view” 
hinged  on  Aslan  countries 
Implementing  “without 
undue  delay"  economic  and 
financial  reforms  to  prevent 
the  crisis  spreading  to  other 
emerging  markets  and  be- 
yond to  advanced  economies. 

In  return  for  its  financial 
aid  packages  to  Thailand,  In- 
donesia and  South  Korea,  the 
IMF  has  Imposed  harsh  con- 
ditions, including  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  tight  fiscal 
policies.  It  has  also  insisted 
that  insolvent  financial  insti- 
tutions be  allowed  to  go  under 
rather  than  be  propped  up 
with  state  money. 

Tbe  IMF  has  urged  other 
emerging  markets,  without 
naming  them,  to  reduce  their 
vulnerability  by  implement- 
ing similar  reforms  to  the 
Asian  countries.  The  interna- 
tional community  also  had  its 
part  to  play  to  prevent  the  cri- 
sis spreading. 

“In  particular,  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  in  view 
of  satisfactory  inflation  per- 
formance, as  well  as  the  mod- 
erately dampening  effects  of 
the  crisis  on  exports  and  ac- 
tivity, it  would  be  appropriate 
to  put  further  monetary  tight- 
ening on  hold  for  now.” 

If  the  financial  crisis  in 
Asian  deepened  further. 
North  American  and  Euro- 
pean authorities  should  cut 
rates  to  ease  an  escalating 
downturn. 

An  intensification  of  the 
slowdown  In  Japan,  winch 
could  aggravate  the  problems 
in  its  financial  sector  and 
spill  over  Into  other 
countries,  represented  the 
key  short-term  risk  for  ad- 
vanced economies,  said  the 
IMF. 


Leader  commant,  pop*  85 
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THE  NAME’S 

as  hard  to  get  your 

TONGUE 

around  as  the 

TASTE. 


Laphrowaig.  Lap-hroag.  Leapfrog.  It’s  not  easy 
to  get  to  grips  with  the  name  of  our  malt.  But 
then  saying  it  can  still  be  easier  than  sipping  it. 
Lapbroaigs  (la-froyg’s)  complex  aroma  of  heathery 
peat  smoke  and  phenolic,  seaweedy  flavour  are 
often  off-putting.  Some  End  their  Erst  taste 
wonderful.  Others  dreadful.  Eirber  way,  you'll 
never  know  until  you  get  around  to  trying  it. 


LAPHRQAIGT 

no  half  measures. 
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Church  official  will 
today  meet  Home 
Office  ministers  to 
press  for  religions  to 
be  exempted  Arran  toe  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Homan 
Rights.  amid  growing  anxiety 
among  senior  clergymen  over 
the  consequences  of  Incorpo- 
rating it  Into  British  law. 

The  delegation's  urgent  rep- 
resentations reflect  fears  that 
the  antidiscrimination  clauses 
of  the  convention  could  result 
in  parishes  being  required  to 
marry  homosexual  couples 
and  ordain  women. 

Bishops  in  toe  House  of 
Lords  have  already  threat- 
ened to  aTngnri  legislation  if 
the  Church  of  England 
other  religious  bodies  are  not 
excluded  from  the  fall  effects 
of  toe  Human  Rights  B3L  The 
Conservative  peer  Baroness 
Young,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rlpon,  the  Right  Reverend 
David  Young,  are  both  consid- 
ering tabling  amendments. 

Opponents  of  the  bin  incors 
pnrating  the  convention  into 
British  law  have  claimed  that 
church  schools  could  also 
find  themselves  forced  to  em- 
ploy non-Christian  head- 
teachers, and  hospices  might 
be  made  to  accept  pro-eutha- 
nas  la  literature. 

Anglican  sources  yesterday 
insisted  it  will  have  a far- 
reaching  impm-f-  on  all  orga- 
nised religions  and  charities. 

But  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  appeared  more 
relaxed.  “It  will  not  affect  us 
in  the  same  way,**  a church 
spokesman  said.  ‘“Hie  Church 
of  England  is  obliged  to 
marry  people,  whereas  we 
can  still  stick  to  our  rules  on 
marriage.  We  are  not  a public 
authority  governed  by  statute 
like  the  Anglican  Church." 

tf,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment tried  to  subject  the 
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Baroness  Young  and 
(below)  the  Rev.  Richard 
Erker  of  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Christian  Movement 


Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
the  anti-discrimination 
clauses  of  the  bill,  the  spokes- 
man added,  there  would  be 
“Europe-wide  opposition" 
and  a campaign  of  civil 
disobedience. 

In  an  interview  with  The 
Church  of  England  news- 
paper. Baroness  Young  de- 
clared: "We’re  all  in  Savour  of 


hupifln  rights,  but  the  {rouble 
is-oucfc  you  have  them  settled 

like  they  are  interpreted 

to  line  with  toe  social  condi- 
tions of  the  time.  The  bishops 
hadn’t  tody  realised  how  the 
could  be  affected.” 

Today’s  delegation  will  in- 
clude Roman  Catholic,  Angli- 
can and  Church  of  Scotland 
nfflnial*  “The  whole  issue 
hingflB  on  the  biff’s  definition 
of.  what  constitutes  a ‘public 
authority’ the  Bishop  of 
Rlpon  yesterday  said. 

“Ministers  are  saying  this 
will  have  to  be  tested  in  the 
courts.  But  there  need  to  be 
some  safeguards  so  that  the 
churches  do  not  find  their 
convictions  at  odds  with  toe 
law  of  the  land.  . . 

“Sikhs  have  been  granted 
exemptions  from  wearing  mo- 
torcycle helmets.  We  are  ar- 
guing that  rights  need  to  in- 
corporate the  right  to  practise 
and  lire  according  to  one's 
faith." 

But  the  Reverend  Richard 
Kirior,  of  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Christian  Movement, 
said:  “The  church  is  trying  to 
get  into  a position  where  it 
ran  discriminate  against  gay 
people  with  impunity. 

“It’s  a public  relations  di- 
saster for  the  church  to  be 
seen  to  be  against  human 
rights.  Most  other  countries 
that  have  incorporated  the 
convention  have  relied  on  a 
clause  giving  toe  church  pro- 
tection on  religious  faith,  but 
the  British  churches  are  try- 
ing to  obtain  a unique  posi- 
tion tor  themselves." 

The  Home  Office  last  night 
indicated  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  unlikely  to  give 
way  to  the  bishops.  “There's 
an  exemption  [in  the  bill]  for 
Parliament  to  protect  parlia- 
mentary sovereignty,”  a 
spokeswoman  said,  “but  we 
are  not  so  ter  persuaded  that 
it  would  be  right  to  create  any 
other  exemptions.” 


Luciano  Pavarotti  wears  headphones  to  keep  out  the  engine  roar  as  he  dies  to  Mostar,  Bosnia,  on  board  an  RAP  helicopter  wotogaaph:  adam  butlsj  , 


Pavarotti  magic 
descends  on 
war-shattered 
Bosnian  town 

Adam  Sweeting  on  a stars’  trip  to  Mostar 

WHEN  the  looming  | eluded  Bono.  Brian  Eno, 
figure  of  Luciano  Tom  Stoppard.  Blanca  Jag- 
Pavarotti  appeared  cer  and  Paddy  Maloney  of 


WHEN  tbe  looming 
figure  of  Luciano 
Pavarotti  appeared 
in  tbe  gangway  of  the  air- 
craft, it  became  clear  that 
this  hectic  day  trip  to  tbe 
Bosnian  city  of  Mostar  to 
inaugurate  the  newly-built 
Pavarotti  Children’s  Music 
Centre  wasn't  Just  some 
idle  superstar  pipe  dream. 

Removing  his  vividly 
coloured  scarf.  Pavarotti 
greeted  tbe  assembled 
press  and  guests  — who  in- 


cluded Bono.  Brian  Eno, 
Tom  Stoppard.  Blanca  Jag- 
ger  and  Paddy  Maloney  of 
The  Chieftains  — with  a 
magisterial  wave.  “Thank 
you  very  much  to  come,**  he 
declared.  "Enjoyl” 

Behind  him,  a swarm  of 
Italian  pop  stars,  friends 
and  family  jostled  op  the 
gangway,  lugging  baskets 
of  fresh  parmesan  cheese 
and  smoked  salmon. 

While  it  can  be  difficult 
to  get  Pavarotti  to  sing  Ver- 


I di’s  Requiem,  there  is  no 
shaking  the  larger-than-life 
tenor’s  commitment  to  the 
War  Child  charity.  For  the 
past  two  years,  funds 
raised  by  Pavarotti's 
annual  concerts  In  his 
home  town  of  Modena  have 
been  donated  to  War  Child, 
with  the  specific  aim  of 
building  a music  centre  In 
Mostar  for  children  af- 
flicted by  the  fighting.  The 
Modena  concerts  and  sub- 
1 sequently  released  record- 
ings of  them  have  raised 
more  than  $5  million  (£3 
million)  for  the  project 

Having  decided  that  he 
was  going  to  visit  the  cen- 
tre to  mark  its  opening,  Pa- 
varotti would  not  be  de- 
nied. In  the  end.  though, 
synchronising  the  great 
man’s  schedule,  along  with 
those  of  hia  fellow  guests 
mean  that  the  trip  could 
only  be  made  three  days  be- 
fore Christmas.  The 
weather  was  atrocious. 

Thanks  to  the  poor  visi- 
bility, and  the  fact  that 
Mostar  airport  has  mini- 
mal landing  aids,  the  only 
way  in  was  by  RAF  Chi- 


nook helicopters  from 
Split.  Pavarotti  swore 
years  ago  that  he  would 
never  fly  in  a helicopter 
again,  and  the  fact  that  he 
would  have  to  do  so  was 
kept  from  film  until  the  last 
moment. 

Nobody  needed  any 
reminding  about  the  recent 
events  in  Bosnia.  Blanca 
Jagger,  a representative  for 
several  international 
human  rights  organisa- 
tions, recently  wrote  a pow- 
erful article  condemning 
the  UN’s  complicity  in  the 
events  surrounding  the 
1995  massacre  in  Srebren- 
ica. But  War  Child's  objec- 
tive with  the  music  centre 
was  to  offer  practical  thera- 1 
peutic  help  for  emotionally  : 
damaged  children,  and  to 
create  a tangible  symbol  of 
the  fact  that  the  outside 
world  does  care. 

Pavarotti’s  visit  was  a 
royal  tour  In  miniature. 
Trying  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  the  tenor.  Bono  and 
Eno  sped  to  Mnsala  Square 
to  hear  a children’s  con- 
cert, popping  briefly  out  of 
their  van  to  smile  and  wave 


for  the  cameras.  Then  they 
were  whisked  to  the  music 
centre,  where  children  of 
various  ages  sang,  danced 
and  played  while  the  enor- 
mous tenor  beamed  at  them 
from  the  front  row.  Hordes 
of  local  people  and  visiting 
media  shoved  and  barged 
for  a good  view. 

At  the  press  conference 
afterwards.  Pavarotti  said: 
“In  1995  I thought:  what 
could  I do  to  benefit  people 
in  need,  especially  the  chil- 
dren? I talked  to  Bono  and 
we  agreed  it  was  a great 
idea  to  set  up  here.  It  is  a 
beautiful  place.  It  is  some- 
thing, so  gratifying  and  the 
singing  today  makes  us 
want  to  go  on  doing  this. 
When  I saw  on  TV  the  hor- 
rors of  this  city,  my 
thoughts  were  what  a beau- 
tiful city  this  could  be,  and 
today  we  came  to  hear  sing- 
ing and  it  gladdened  my 
heart.” 

Bono  said:  “I  sing  for  my 
Ufe,  but  for  the  people  of 
Sarajevo  and  Mostar  music 
has  been  their  lifeline.  Mos- 
tar is  a cool  town  as  far  as  I 
can  tell.” 


Spice  Girls  knock  Teletubbies  off  top  single  perch 


Sarah  Boa  oloy 


ITeLetubby  whisker.  For  toe 
second  year  running,  the  | 
Spice  Girls  have  taken  toe . 
highly  lucrative  No  l spot  in 
the  charts  with  their  single 
Too  Mach. 

Those  who  have  been  fore- 
casting the  demise  of  the  girl 
band  will  have  to  wait,  al- 
though nobody  assumes  that 
having  a Christmas  No  1 se- 
cures anything  more  than  toe 
bank  balance. 

William  Hill  has  released 
longer  odds,  of  10-1,  on  toe 
Spice  Girls’  pulling  off  a bat- 
trick  next  Christmas  on  the 
basis  that  by  then  they  will 
have  shot  their  bolt 

But  this  year  Virgin  Re- 
cords was  leaving  nothing  to 
chance.  An  the  Spice  eggs 
were  in  the  Christmas  basket 
Tbe  last  minute  release  of  Too 
Much,  at  a point  when  it  was 
hoped  the  Teletubbies  had 
peaked,  was  not  unconnected 
with  toe  opening  of  the  Spice 


1996:  2 Become  1 (The  Spice 
Girts) 

1995:  Earth  Song  (Michael 
Jackson) 

1994s  Stay  Another  Day  (EasM  7] 
1993:  Mr  Biobby  (Mr  Blobby) 
19R2:  1 Wffli  Atways.Love  You 
(VVhfthey  Houston) . 

1991:  Bohemian  Rhapsody/ 
These  Are  The  Days  Of  Oir 
Lives  (Queen) 

1990:  Saviour's  Day  (Cliff 
Richard) 

1989:  Do  They  Know  Jt’s 
Christmas?  (Band  AW) 

1988:  Mistletoe  And  Wine  (CBff 
Richard) 

1987:  Always  On  My  Mind  (The 
Pet  Shop  Boys) 


movie  on  Boxing  Day  and  the 
Spice  album’s  slot  at  No  2 in 
the  album  charts.  The  mar- 
keting and  publicity  depart- 
ments will  have  earned  their 
mince  pies. 

For  an  that  the  Teletubbies 


have  been  pushed  off  toe  No  1 
spot.  ■ it  has  been  a-  great 
Christmas  for  the  BBC,  which 
earlier  in  toe  month  saw  its 
commercial  Perfect  Day  hit 
tbe  top  of  the  charts.  The 
angle,  which  benefits  foe 
Children  in  Need  appeal,  is 
this  week  No  3.  All  Saints 
Never.  Ever  is  at  No  4 and 
Janet  Jackson  at  No  5.  •.  „ 

The  single  which  brought 
the  Spice  Girls  last  year’s 
Christmas  garland  was  2 Be- 
come Z.  The  final  odds  on  Too 
Much  reaching  No  l were  4-7 
from  William  HH1,  with  toe 
Teletubbies*  Say  Eh-Oh  at  54. 
Ladbrokes  quoted  25  Spice 
Girls  and  2-1  Teletubbies. 

The  outsider  which  some 
thought  would  ride  to  the  top 
because  of  its  tribute  to  Di- 
ana. Princess  of  Wales  — the 
Chicken  Shed  Theatre  Com- 
pany’s single  I'm  in  Love 
With  the  World  — came  In 
‘ 15th  on  toe  Christmas  chart. 
The  princess  was  patron  of 
the  drama  group  for  disabled 
young  people  in  north 
London. 


Army  ready  to  cut  tank 
regiments  in  Germany 


French  anger  at  slow  pace  of  Irish 
inquiry  into  du  Plantier  murder 
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David  Falrfiali 
Defence  Correspondent 


THE  ARMY  is  prepar- 
ing to  reduce  ar- 
moured forces  in  Ger- 
many and  cui  the 
number  oT  tank  regiments  in 
the  first  decision  to  emerge 
from  the  Government's  stra- 
tegic defence  review. 

Tbe  remains  of  Britain's 
cold  war  army  on  the  Rhine 
— 26,000  troops  costing  more 
than  £1  billion  a year  — have 
been  an  obvious  target  of  the 
review  from  tbe  moment 
Labour  took  office. 

But  in  a pre-emptive  strike 
against  Whitehall's  accoun- 
tants. tbe  army's  top  brass 
has  put  forward  its  own  solu- 
tion. This  acknowledges  that 
with  "shock  armies"  of  Soviet 
Russian  tanks  no  longer 


poised  in  eastern  Europe. 
British  tank  forces  assigned 
to  Nato  in  western  Germany 
can  be  further  reduced. 

But  the  Royal  Armoured 
Corps  still  wants  to  go  ahead 
with  the  rull  £1.1  billion  order 
for  386  Challenger  2 tanks 
from  Vickers  factories  at 
Newcastle  and  Leeds.  The 
remaining  armoured  regi- 
ments would  therefore  get  a 
Tew  more  Challenger  2s  than 
planned. 

In  Germany,  the  likely  ef-  i 
feet  is  to  leave  each  of  the  bri- 
gades making  up  the  1st  ar- 
moured division  with  Just  one 
tank  regiment,  instead  of  two. 

The  tank  regiments  — the 
dragoons,  hussars  and  lanc- 
ers — would  be  reduced  from  i 
eight  to  six,  with  an  altema- ' 
five  role  within  the  Royal  Ar- 
moured Corps  found  for  the 
discarded  pair.  Those  remain- 1 


ing  would  have  more  man- 
power, making  them  easier  to 
deploy  as  substitute  Infantry 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  number  of  tanks  in  op- 
erational service  — 304  — 
would  have  been  more  than 
halved  since  1990. 

Defence  ministers  are  not 
expected  to  examine  detailed 
proposals  until  tbe  new  year. 
Under  Treasury  pressure, 
they  may  demand  more  dras- 
tic cuts.  But  the  army,  having 
conceded  that  fewer  ar-  i 
moured  regiments  makes 
sense,  can  hardly  retreat  from 
this  position. 

The  underlying  require- 
ment thrown  up  by  the  de- 
fence review,  as  ter  as  ground 
forces  are  concerned.  Is  that 
Britain  should  still  at  a pinch 
be  able  to  deploy  an  armoured 
division,  as  In  the  Gulf  war  in 
1990/91. 


Alternatively,  it  should  be 
able  to  keep  a brigade  on  long- 
term peacekeeping  duty  in 
somewhere  like  Bosnia,  on  a 
rotational  basis. 

Since  the  formation  of 
Nato,  the  army's  main  ar- 
moured forces  have  been 
stationed  on  the  north  Ger- 
man plain,  and  known  unto 
recently  as  the  British  Army 
of  the  Rhine. 

With  toe  right  diplomatic 
preparation,  the  one  remain- 
ing division  could  probably 
be  withdrawn  without  jeopar- 
dising Britain’s  influence  in 
Nato. 

But  this  would  only  save 
money  if  units  were  then  dis- 
banded. because  there  is  no- 
where to  put  them  In  this 
country.  Training  grounds 
like  Salisbury  Plain,  are  al- 
ready overcrowded.  New  bar- 
racks would  have  to  be  built. 


The  killing  of  a French  woman  in 
west  Cork  is  causing  diplomatic 
strains,  John  Mullin  reports 


Family  loses  three  in  bike  crash  on  road  without  lights 


Martin  Watowright 

A CAR  driver  faces  further 
questioning  today  after 
the  death  of  three  cyclists  on 
a fast  stretch  of  road  where 
lighting  was  recently 
removed  and  not  replaced  on 
economy  grounds. 

The  tragedy  near  Blyth  in 
Northumberland  has  left 
seven  children  fatherless  and 
three  families  devastated 
after  the  three  men  — ail  said 
to  be  “exceptionally"  safety- 
conscious  — died  in  the  acci- 
dent on  Saturday  night. 

Police  closed  the  A1S3  be- 
tween Blyth  and  the  former 
port  of  Seaton  Sluice,  a popu- 
lar cycling  route,  and 


searched  until  early  yester- 
day with  floodlights  and  a 
helicopter. 

The  dead  men.  all  from 
Blyth.  were  named  yesterday 
as  brothers  Bryan  Harrison, 
aged  38.  and  Alan  Harrison, 
33,  and  their  brother-in-law 
Donald  Smith.  49.  Police  said 
they  had  been  in  collision 
with  a Ford  Mondco  In  misty, 
wet  and  dark  conditions. 

Bryan  Harrison  had  left  his 
job  as  a bus  driver  and  me- 
chanic to  raise  his  son  as  a 
divorced  single  parent  His 
brother  Alan,  the  father  of  a 
five-month-old  girl,  was  a 
plumber  but  had  recently 
graduated  with  a university- 
degree  and  was  training  to  be- 
come a chartered  surveyor. 


Mr  Smith,  who  regularly 
cycled  with  the  brothers,  was 
married  to  their  sister  Eliza- 
beth and  had  three  children 
— Elaine,  25,  Steven.  23,  and 
17-year-old  Katherine,  who  is 
expecting  a her  first  baby.  He 
also  had  two  children  by  a 
previous  marriage. 

Katherine’s  husband  Ray 
Walls,  25,  from  Blyth,  was 
also  in  the  group,  who  often 
used  the  A193,  for  an  evening 
ride-  He  suffered  a broken  leg 
and  is  in  hospital. 

Peter  Harrison,  36,  the 
brother  of  Bryan  and  Alan, 
said  yesterday:  "This  is  a 
nightmare.  We  had  all  been 
going  cycling  as  a family  gang 
for  a couple  of  years  now. 
Bryan  had  everything  — 


safety  lights,  reflective  cloth- 
ing and  helmet.  We  used  to 
make  fun  oE  him  but  it  was 
down  to  him  that  wc  all  wore 
safety  gear. 

“He  was  a derated  dad.  a 
gentle  giant,  and  we  were  get- 
ting ready  for  a traditional 
family  Christmas.  We  were  a 
very  close-knit  family." 

Ian  Thompson,  a farmer 
whose  children  have  to  cross 
the  A 193  returning  from 
school,  said  that  traffic  trav- 
elled fast  along  the  stretch 
where  the  accident  happened. 
The  road  narrows  from  dual 
to  single  carriageway,  and 
lights  were  recently  removed 
by  the  county  council,  which 
said  replacements  could  not 
be  met  from  existing  budgets. 


PRESIDENT  Jacques 
Chirac  is  ready  to  inter- 
vene over  the  hilltop  of 
Sophie  Toscan  du  Plantier,  38, 
a French  film  producer,  found 
bludgeoned  a year  ago  outside 
her  holiday  cottage  In  west 
Cork. 

Mr  Chirac  Is  a close  friend 
of  Daniel  Toscan  du  Plantier, 
the  dead  woman’s  husband 
and  president  of  toe  French 
Film  Academy.  Mr  du  Plan- 
tier  has  other  friends  in  high 
places.  Among  those  to  attend 
his  third  wife's  funeral  was 
Philippe  Douste-Blazy.  the 
French  culture  minister. 
Lawyers  for  her  family, 

frustrated  at  a lack  of  pro- 
gress in  the  Irish  investiga- 
tion, have  approached  the 
president  They  want  access 
to  the  2,000-page  police  file, 
which  has  been  with  the  di- 
rector of  publje  prosecutions 
for  more  than  three  months. 

The  Irish  government  Is  af- 
fronted at  suggestions  it 
should  allow  French  magis- 
trates to  become  involved.  It 
remains  “sensitive  and  confi- 
dential'*, says  John  0T3on- 
oghue,  minister  for  justice. 
Handing  over  the  file  could 
jeopardise  any  prosecution. 

Paul  Haennlg,  Mr  du  Plan- 
tier's  lawyer,  dismissed  Mr 
OTJonoghue's  comments  as 
“political  rubbish”.  He  also 
represents  George  and  Mar- 
guerite Bouniol,  her  parents, 
who  were  last  briefed  by  Irish 
police  ten  months  ago. 

Mr  Haennig  said:  ‘The  fam- 
ily has  the  impression  that 
their  daughter  and  wife  were 
murdered  in  Ireland,  and  that 
nobody  gives  a damn.  There 


is  a serious  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion. It’s  discourteous,  it’s  ab- 
normal and  humanely  wrong. 
It's  a real  affront  to  French 
justice.” 

Irish  detectives  now  pri- 
vately admit  the  of' 

securing  a conviction  are 
receding.  They  have  no  mo- 
tive, no  murder  weapon,  no  < 
direct  witnesses,  and  no  fo- 
rensic evidence.  Their  case 
against  the  suspect  named  in  i 
the  report  is  purely  j 
circumstantial. 

One  witness  told  them  of, 
seeing  a man  washing  a pair 
oT  boots  in  a nearby  river  at 
4am  on  the  morning  the  body 
was  discovered.  A second 
reported  seeing  a man  talking 
to  her  on  the  doorstep  of  her 
house  the  previous  evening. 

The  investigation  hardly 
got  off  to  toe  best  of  starts. 
There  was  a 24-hoar  delay  be- 
fore  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation took  place,  making  It 
impossible  to  pinpoint  toe 
time  of  death. 

Shirley  Foster,  a neigh- 
bour, discovered  Mrs  durian- 
tier's  battered  body  in  a lane 
50  yards  from  her  front  door 
on  December  23  lastly  ear.  a 
detective  called  It  “an  unbe- 
lievably vicious  death". 

She  had  been  dragged  from 
her  home  and  bludgeoned 
more  than  a dozen  times  with 
a weapon  like  a poker.  Her 
killer  then  crushed  her  skull 
by  dropping  a large  stone, 
taken  from  toe  waff  round  her 
home,  on  her  head.  She  had 
put  up  a fierce  struggle. 

Several  unusual  features 
baffled  police.  She  was 
dressed  in  night-clothes,  but 


Sophie  Toscan  du  Plantier  with  her  husband,  Daniel 


was  also  wearing  lace-up 
boots. 

The  front  door  was  lotted, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
struggle  Inside.  Two  chairs 
were  puffed  up  to  a radiator, 

and  two  wineglasses,  one  still 

with  traces  of  wine  inside, 
were  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Mrs  du  Plantier  bought  the 
isolated  farmhouse  just  out- 
side Schull  about  seven  years 
ago  for  £42,000.  It  Is  dose  to 
Mlzen  Head,  the  most  south- 
westerly point  of  Ireland,  and 
is  one  of  toe  most  feshionable 
resorts  in  the  county. 

She  visited  four  or  five 
times  a year,  and  had  arrived 
at  Cork  airport  on  December 
20.  She  told  some  people  she 
planned  to  spend  Christmas 
there  alone,  but  her  air  ticket 


would  have  taken  her  back  to 
Paris  on  Christinas  Eve. 

She  was  estranged  from  her 
second  husband,  whom  she 
married  seven  years  earlier, 
but  had  telephoned  him  at 
,11pm.  the  night  «h«»  died.  It 
was  a cordial  enough 
conversation. 

She  had  a 15-year -old  son  by 
her  first  husband. 

Detectives  interviewed 
more  than  1,000  people.  One 
year  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Golem,  the  village 
closest  to  Mrs  du  Plantier's 
farmhouse,  win  hold  a memo- 
rial Mass  tomorrow. 

Her  parents  are  in  west 
Cork,  keen  to  see  for  them- 
selves toe  beautUtil,  ragged 
countryside  their  daughter 
loved  so  much. 
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Archbishop  brings  Christmas  to  shoppers 


Asda 
almost 
has  ’em 
singing 
in  the 
aisles 


Martin  Walnwiftfit 


IT  WASN’T  quite  the 
Annunciation  as  by  the 

gospel-makers  — but  then 
they  didn't  have  to  cope  with 
the  complications  of  a busy 
hypermarket.  "And  the  Angel 
said  unto  Mary . . began  the 
cheerftil  voice  from  Asda’s 
carol  service  — starring  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  — 
which  was  broadcast  yester- 
day in  216  packed  stones. 

Click,  crackle  — and  the 
tannoy  at  Owlcotes  hyper- 
market, near  Leeds,  brake  in, 
“Would  Gareth  and  Michael 
Clough  please  come  to  the 
customer  services  desk?” 

The  mismatch  was  typical 
of  a brave,  but  ultimately  In- 
effective attempt  to  many 
Christianity  with  Sunday 
shopping,  as  Owlcotes*  man- 
ager Richard  WoodbaZI  tried 
to  temnt  his  customers  — 
66.000  this  week  alone —with 
special  carol  sheets. 

"Do  we  have  any  volunteers 
to  join  in  the  singing?”  he 
boomed,  as  George  Carey's 
moment  approached  on  Asda 
EM'S  link  from  the  group’s 
store  in  Gravesend,  Rent. 

As  the  crowds  carried  on 
their  desperate  hunt,  Mr 
Woodhall  added:  “There’s  a 
bottle  of  wine  waiting  if  yon 
do.” 

The  bail  eventually  rallied 
Catherine  Lord  from  Halifax, 
her  daughter  Melanie,  aged 
four,  and  Alma  O’Donnell,  a 


Melanie  Lord,  aged  four,  sings  as  she  shops  for  Christmas  during  an  in-store  carol  service  in  Leeds 


cleaner  from  Farsley,  Leeds. 
‘It’s  a nice  Idea,  seasonal,” 
aaid  Blanche  Weir,  a training 
manager  In  Leeds.  “You  want 
something  to  remind  you  not 
just  to  think  about  yourself.” 
Other  shoppers,  alas,  were 
overwhelmingly  on  Scrooge’s 
side.  Scout  leader  Nell  Wil- 
son, hag-packing  to  raise 
ftrnds  for  the  7th  Airedale 
troop,  said  sadly:  “Customers 


have  been  /v»mptaining  that 
it's  too  loud.  They  say  they 
cant  hear  themselves  think.” 
Annette  Happy-to-Help,  one 
of  Owlcotes'  greeters,  took  a 
more  charitable  line.  The 
store,  which  has  sold  25,000 
Christmas  puddings  and  12 
terns  of  turkey  this  week,  was 
less  frantic  than  usual  during 
the  service,  she  thought 
“It  is  calming  them.”  she 


said,  seeing  off  a boy  who 
started  kicking  his  brother  as 
Dr  Carey  appealed  for  every- 
one to  think  about  others. 
‘That  lad’s  not  typical.  1 
think  people  are  stopping  to 
listen  and  think  a bit  not  just 
grabbing  and  shoving  their 
trolleys  around  as  usual.” 

On  cue,  six-year-old  Zoe 
Clegg  launched  into  Away  in 
a Manger  In  a sweet  dear 


voice,  the  first  spontaneous 
reply  to  Mr  Woodhall’s  game 
suggestion  that  shoppers 
should  “sing  along  in  the 
aisles*’-  Standing  by  Tropical 
Fruits  (the  only  place  where 
the  Archbishop  was  clearly 
audible)  her  Dad  Tony,  a civil 
servant  with  the  Benefits 
Agency,  said:  "I  think  it's  a 
useful  reminder  of  what 
Christmas  Is  actually  about 


PHOTOGRAPH;  CHRISTOPHER  THOMOND 

People  tend  to  forget  espe- 
cially in  the  frantic  rush  to 
make  sure  you've  bought 
everything  you  need.” 

Alma  O'Donnell  was  drop- 
ping out  however,  her  stint  of 
carol-singing  ended  by  the 
worldly  demands  of  shopping. 
Handing  back  her  service 
sheet  she  apologised  to  Mr 
Woodhall:  ‘Tve  got  to  rash. 
My  frozen  stuff's  melting.” 


Cards 

reveal 

buyer’s 


CIwwLongrfoa 


DIB  yon  choose  the 
robin,  the  snow-sprin- 
kled nativity  scene,  or 
the  sHghtly  risqnd  stuck-in- 
the-chinmey  Joke?  Think 
carefully  before  you  reply, 
because  the  Christmas 
cards  you  send  may  reveal 
a great  deal  about  yon.  . 

Cards  have  taken  on  an 
Important  social  function, 
according  to  a psychologist 
Cary  Cooper.  "We  are  so 
nomadic  as  a society;  cards 
provide  the  social  glue.  As 


mL-L 


Christmas  cards  reflect  the  sender  jokey,  traditional,  and  neutral,  like  the  robin,  which  yon  could  ‘safely  send  to  an  auntie' 


yon  travel  around  the 
country  for  work,  cards 
help  you  to  keep  In  touch 
with  relatives  and  people 
you  met  on  yonr  sojourns.” 

This  social  function  is 
reflected  in  sales:  last  year 
1.65  billion  cards  were  sold 
in  theTTK.  at  a retail  value 
of  £280  million. 

Prof  Cooper,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester  Insti- 


tute of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, was  asked  by  the 
Cancer  Research  Campaign 
to  offer  clues  as  to  why 
people  buy  their  cards. 

He  Identified  the  kinds  of 
card  which  say  something 
distinct  about  the  sender: 
"There  is  the  neutral  ‘aun- 
tie’ card,  like  a robin,  you 
might  send  to  an  elderly 
relative  .or  someone  you 


don’t  know.  There’s  the  de- 
signer-type card,  conveying 
your  social  aspirations, 
your  mobility.  It  might  be 
something  done  by  your 
children,  or  a piece  of  mod- 
em art.  It  says  *1  am 
contemporary*. 

•The  village  scene,  or  the 
thatched  cottage  with  snow 
on  the  tooL  Is  also  asp&xa- 
tionaL  sent  by  an  individ- 


ual who  would  like  that 
lifestyle.  Old  Masters  say:  *1 
am  classic.  This  is  tradi- 
tional. cultured,  like  me.  I 
am  a person  of  good  taste.  I 
am  sending  it  to  you  be- 
cause you  are  a person  of 
good  taste’.” 

A Christmas  card  was 
generally  chosen  to  reflect 
the  sender,  rather  than  the 
recipient,  he  said. 


Charity  card  retailers  are 
benefiting  from  a new  at- 
mosphere of  caring,  a sur- 
feit of  sentimentality.  Dr 
Cooper  said  this  too  could 
say  something  about  the 
sender. 

"A  charity  card  says  *1 
am  a giver*.  It’s  a new 
thing:  people  fed  guilty 
about  spending  money  on 
cards  unless  they  can  feel 
they  are  making  a differ- 
ence. The  nature  of  the 
charity  yon  support  also 
says  a good  deal  about  you: 
Is  it  a charity  for  under- 
privileged children  or  ani- 
mals?” 

There  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable social  pressure  to 
send  charity  cards.  Hilary 
Blame  at  Card  Aid  said 
research  it  carried  out  with 
NOP  found  few  people  will- 
ing to  admit  that  they  did 
not  send  them.  “Most  chari- 
ties have  their  committed 
supporters  on  a mailing  list 
and  persuade  them  to  buy 
their  cards.  Charity  shops 
are  for  people  who  want  to 
give  a charity  card,  but 
don’t  really  mind  which 
charity.” 


Dome  lines  up  Hockney  and  Hirst  as  BBC  prepares  to  show  millennium  celebrations  live 


Dan  datater 
Aits  Correspondent 


BBC  television  plans  to 
broadcast  live  the  open- 
ing night  celebrations  of  the 
Millennium  Dame  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  1999. 

The  news  came  yesterday 
as  arrangements  for  the  year- 


long exhibition  at  Greenwich, 
south-east  London,  became 
clearer  and  the  dome  opera- 
tor, the  New  Millennium  Ex- 
perience Company,  confirmed 
that  two  British  artists,  David 
Hockney  and  Damien  Hirst, 


have  been  approached  to 
woik  on  the  contents. 

“We’ve  had  proposals,  and 
we’re  talking  through  propos- 


als with  both  of  them,”  a 
spokesman  for  the  company 
said.  “We’re  in  touch  with  a 
range  of  creative  artists.” 

The  dome's  interior  win 
have  12  segments,  each  repre- 
senting a “street”  In  time. 
Each  street  win  spread,  into 
an  exhibition  area  showing 
an  aspect  of  society:  how  we 
work,  rest  and  play;  body. 


mind  and  soul;  and  our  per- 
ception of  local,  national  and 
global  issues. 

The  hoped-for  12  million 
visitors  during  the  year  will 
be  able  to  walk  through  a vir- 
tual reality  forest  There  will 
be  vast  video  display  screens 
and  nitrogen  dioxide  clouds. 

The  dome’s  central  show 
will  take  place  in  an  open- 


plan  arena.  The  original  de- 
sign featured  a walled  inner 
auditorium,  but  organisers 
felt  that  trying  to  get  visitors 
in  and  out  of  it  for  each  show- 
ing would  create  too  many 
ticketing  problems.  Visitors 
will  now  be  ahle  to  watch  the 
show  while  browsing  around 
the  rest  of  the  dome. 

However,  of  a total  budget 


of  £758  million,  the  amount 
set  aside  for  the  12  exhibition 
segments  is  less  than  £50  mil- 
lion. Eleven  designers  each 
have  budgets  of  between  £2 
million  and  £5  million. 

Infrastructure  and  decon- 
tamination of  the  site  ac- 
counts for  £700  million.  Con- 
struction of  the  dome  is 
relatively  cheap. 


£25  m Diana 
writ  threat 
to  Al  Fayed 


CtareLongrim 


Lawyers  acting  for 
the  estate  of  plana. 
Princess  of  Wales, 
have  registered  a civil 
interest  In  the  criminal  inves- 
tigation of  her  death,  which 
could  herald  a multi-million, 
pound  claim  against  Mo- 
hamed  Al  Fayed’s  family 
business  in  compensation  for 
her  death. 

The  investigation  by 
French  police  is  continuing, 
but  if  they  conclude  that  the 
princess’s  death  was  caused 
by  Henri  Paul,  driver  of  the 
Mercedes,  his  employers 
could  be  liable  to  pay 
damages. 

The  princess's  estate  is 
reported  to  be  claiming  at 
least  £8  million  to  cover  death 
duties. 

According  to  one  report,  if 
Mr  Al  Fayed  is  sued,  the 
fflaim  ryinlrt  wnw  to  as  much 
as  mfninn  to  cover  inter- 
est that  would  have  accrued 
on  Diana’s  estate  if  she  had 
lived.  She  was  worth  £21  mil- 
lion when  she  died. 

Her  former  head  of  staff; 
Michael  Gibbins.  said:  “The 
executors  have  registered  the 
estate  as  a party  interested  in 
the  criminal  investigation  in 
France.  Under  French  law 
that  has  to  be  done  to  allow 
the  estate  to  gain  access  to  the 
papers. 

“No  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  civil 
action,  nor  would  that  consid- 
eration be  given  until  the 
criminal  investigation  has 
been  completed.  The  hypothe- 
sis that  a Ritz  Hotel  employee 
was  responsible  is  no  more 
than  a hypothesis  at  the 
moment" 

The  princess’s  mother, 
Frances  Shand-Kydd,  and  her 
sister  Lady  Sarah  McCorquo- 
dale  have  also  registered  as 
civil  parties  to  the  police  in- 


1 vestigatiou  as  a preliminary 
measure  entitling  them  to  ac- 
cess to  papers. 

Immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent on  31  August  in  which 
the  princess,  Dodi  Fayed  and 
Mr  Paul  died,  Mr  Al  Fayed 
filed  civil  suits  against  sev- 
eral publications,  blaming  the 
hike-riding  photographers  for 
causing  their  deaths. 

When  an  autopsy  revealed 
that  Mr  Paul  had  three  times 
the  legal  alcohol  limit  in  his 
blood,  and  traces  of  anti-de- 
pressant drugs,  attention 
switched  to  the  Ritz. 

An  obscure  clause  in 
French  law  would  make  Mr 
Paul’s  employers  morally  res- 
ponsible for  the  accident  if 
the  driver  is  found  to  have 
caused  the  crash,  and  may 
open  the  way  for  prosecution 
of  Mr  Al  Fayed’s  company. 

Meanwhile,  following  the 
publication  in  a French  maga- 
zine last  week  of  an  interview 
allegedly  given  by  Diana  and 
Dodi  shortly  before  their 
deaths.  Diana’s  mother, 
Frances  Shand-Kydd,  made 
an  emotional  appeal  to  the 
media  at  the  weekend  not  to 
pursue  the  family  over  the 
latest  stories. 

‘During  the  last  few  days 
many  speculative  articles 
have  been  printed  concerning 
my  daughter,  Diana.  Christ- 
mas is  as  difficult  for  her  be- 
loved sons.  William  and  Harry , 
and  for  all  her  family  and  dose 
friends,  as  It  is  for  all  families 
who  have  recently  suffered  a 
bereavement  I ask.  on  behalf 
of  Diana's  family,  that  we 
may  all  be  left  in  peace  and 
silence  by  the  media.” 

• Paul  Burrell,  aged  39,  the 
princess's  butler  and  the  only 
non-family  member  at  her 
burial  an  the  Al  thorp  estate.  Is 
expected  to  receive  £SMM0  from 
her  will  in  recognition  of  his 
devoted  service,  and  loyally  in 
turning  down  a series  of  lucra- 
I five  offers  from  Hollywood. 


McAleese  fuels 
communion  row 


John  Muffin 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  Irish  president  yester 
day  indicated  ^ would 
again  flout  Catholic  eccle- 
siastical law  and  take  commu- 
nkm  at  a Protestant  church  as 
an  unprecedented  row  showed 
no  sign  cf  subsiding. 

Mary  McAleese,  seen  as  a 
devout  Catholic,  took  bread 
and  wine  at  an  ecumenical 
service  at  the  Protestant  ca- 
thedral of  Christ  Church  in 
Dublin.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  husband,  Martin,  ?md 
their  two  daughters  - 
President  McAleese  is 
regarded  as  a theological  ex- 
pert, and  there  is  little  doubt 
she  anticipated  the  furore. 

There  was  an  amiraVng  in- 
terlude yesterday  to  a debate 
which  has  grown  in  intensity 
when  it  was  suggested  the 
chalice  she  supped  from  once 
belonged  to  William  of  Or- 
ange. He  presented  it  to 
Christ  Church  to  celebrate 
his  victory  over  the  Catholic 
King  James  at  the  Battle  cf 
the  Boyne  in  1690. 

light  relief  has  otherwise 
been  elusive  in  the  affair, 
which  most  pundits  believe 
has  set  back  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  Ireland,  where 
the  Catholic  church  has 
grown  frustrated  as  its  influ- 
ence over  the  state  wanes. 


Desmond  Connell,  the  Catho- 
lic Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
accused  President  McAleese 
of  taking  part  in  a “sham”. 

James  McEvoy,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynoothand  a for- 
mer colleague  of  President 
McAleese  at  Queen’s  univer- 
sity, Belfast,  said:  “Goodwill 
and  friendship  to  all  are  sub- 
ject to  no  limitation  or 
restriction.  However,  a presi- 
dent who  might  decide  to  im- 
plement a Liberal,  do-it-your- 
self, two-fingers-up-to  the- 
bishops-agenda,  is  a different 
matter  entirely.” 

Monsignor  Denis  Faul,  one 
of  the  most  respected  figures 
in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Northern  Ireland,  compared 
Mrs  McAleese  to  her  prede- 
cessor. "Mary  Robinson  and  1 
disagreed  about  everything. 
But  she  treated  the  eucharist 
with  respect” 

Taking  bread  at  commu- 
nion in  the  Catholic  Church 
is  to  receive  the  body  of 
Christ  For  Protestants,  the 
act  is  more  symbolic. 

A spokesman  for  the  presi- 
dent said  she  had  taken  com- 
munion regularly  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  over  the 
past  20  years.  She  had  not 
been  embarrassed  by  the  con- 
troversy, and  made  it  clear 
she  would  accept  a number  of 
invitations  to  Protestant 
churches  over  Christmas. 
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TH- Monday  Deccm^rmgW 


Bosnia  TV  put  through  Nato’s  hoop 


IT  ^ 

a* 


WlBbun  Proonflak 
in  Sarajmro 


WHEN  Nato  sol- 
diers seized 
four  broadcast- 
ing transmit- 
ters in  the  Serb- 
controlled  half  of  Bosnia  in 
early  October,  they  wanted  to 
halt  inflammatory  and  dis- 
torted propaganda  that  had 

whipped  up  ethnic  animosities 
and  helped  shatter  a commu- 
nity shared  by  generations  of 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Muslims. 

But  once  the  television 
towers  had  been  captured. 
Nato  commanders  found 
themselves  in  the  uncomfort- 
able role  of  television  pro- 
grammers. In  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  Bosnia 
peacekeeping  mission,  the 
soldiers  could  not  have  ex- 
pected to  be  responsible  for 
what  to  show  on  the  box. 


"We  know  that  Serbs  like  to 
watch  television  rather  than 
read  newspapers,”  said 
Nato’s  supreme  commander, 
Wesley  Clark.  “We  did  not 
want  to  punish  the  people,  bnt 
we  wanted  to  stake  sure  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Dayton 
peace  process  could  no  longer 
use  the  instrument  of  the 
mpdia  to  spread  their  mes- 
sage of  hatred.” 

dark  said  that  after 

they  had  used  the  “stick”  of 
.oftigring  the  transmitters,  they 
Hi  an  had  to  find  the  right 

“carrot"  to  win  the  sympa- 
thies of  Serb  viewers-  The 
answer  from  the  US 

National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion, which  offered  broad- 
casts of  two  NBA  games  a 

TCrlc 

Robert  Gelbard,  Washing- 
ton’s special  envoy  to  Bosnia, 
declared  Hiat,  as  part  of  a 
$12  million  US  aid  package  to 
reform  the  media,  the  NBA 


games,  along  with  popular  US 
films  and  television  pro- 
grammes. would  only  be 
made  available  to  Bosnian 
stations  “which  are  prepared 
to  participate  as  open  and 
democratic  media”. 


Serbia  votes  for  president 

CERBU. voted  ki  presidential  elections  ysatentaywllh 
vthe  authorities  Awful  that  an  opposition  boycott  and 
votr apathy  way  invalidate  the  reidt fora  second  time. 

The  ruling  Socialist  Party  campaigned  Intensively  to 
mobflise  enough  siq>port  for  HscandWate-~  tbefbrsigB 
ministor  Moan  NRlullnovtc  (right)— to  anMHW  die 
necessary  50  per  cent  turnout  mas  exceeded. 

Mr  linuflnavic,  who  led  In  tfw  first  round  two  weeks  ago, 

toeed  VoJMavSesell  (MO.  the  leader oflhe  nttm” 

nattonaOs*  Radical  Party,  Who  faBedto  win  in  October's 

election  only  because  the  turnout  was  fractionally  tee  low. 

Opposition  parties  and  leaden  of  ethnic  Albailan  velar* 
in  the  southern  province  of  Kosovo  ceded  for  a boycott 
fMWJOTsc  the  rote  no*  meet  the  hr  amends  for  - 

den  lunatic  electoral  reforms.  Tire  Independent 
monitoring  organisation  Cssid  sold  niweniui  voting 
Irregularities  had  been  reported,  — Ratters. 

The  US  offer  excludes  The  people  of  the  former  Ya- 
Radio-TV  Pale,  the  network  goslavia  are  big  fans  of  bas- 
based  in  the  Sarajevo  suburb  ketball,  and  the  loss  of  the 
that  serves  as  the  voice  of  Ra-  games  undoubtedly  came  as  a 
dovan  Karadzic,  the  lard-line  blow  to  Mr  Karadzic’s 
Bosnian  Serb  nationalist  and  supporters, 
indicted  war  crimes  suspect  Nato  commanders  now  be- 


lieve the  prospect  of  NBA 
gnmos  and  popular  US  televi- 
sion series  wul  attract  many 
Bosn^n  Serb  viewers  to  SRT- 
Banja  Luka,  the  station  loyal 
to  Mr  Karadzic’s  arch-rival 
BDjana  Plavsic,  Use  president 


of  the  Boeniau-Serb  republic. 
She  has  shown  a willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  Dayton 
peace  accords. 

Nato  troops  have  bed  criti- 
cised fornot  taking  more  ag- 
gressive action  against  Mr 
and  more  than  SO 
other  indicted  war  crimes 
suspects  stfll  at  largP- Dipto- 
mfltg  and  civilian  relief  work- 
ers dte  his  presence  here  as 
perhaps  the  biggest  impedi- 
ment to  the  reconciliation 
process  in  Bosnia. 

Given  the  reluctance  to 
attack  Mr  Karadzic’s  weU- 

guarded  Pale  compound  and 

risk  many  casualties,  Gen 
Clark  is  slowly  stripping 
away  Mr  Karadzic’s  sources 
of  power.  - 

“Karadzic  uses  three  meth- 
ods to  keep  power  — misin- 
formation through  the  media, 
intimidation  by  his  special 
police  and  [persuasion] 
through  corruption, " he  said. 


"We  will  peel j1"* 1 

S-n 

• President  Bill  Hinton  was 

duetolefiVT  for 
day  on  a Christy 

to  show  his  rar 

Se  work  of  US  troops  in  the 
region  and  highllffot  the  need 
jhr  an  indefinite  OS 
commitment.  _ ____ 

His  one-day 

days  after  he  announced  tn« 
rtwos  a “mistake  to  set  a 
timetable  for  withdrawal  or 

USfo^S. attempt  sijenee 

Republican  critics,  he  li 

being  accompanied  b>  Boh 
Dole,  the  former  Senate 
Republican  leader  who  unsuc- 
cessfully challenged  him  _ to 
last  year’s  presidential 

election.  . 

Mr  Clinton  is  to  meet  pri- 
vately in  Sarajevo  with  the 
three-man  presidency  repre- 
sentatlng  foe  key  factions. 


Cola-culture 
washes 
away  kvass 
and  pasties 


In  Nfadmy  Novgorod 


OLEG  OREZHKOV,  a 
convert  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  foe  Amer- 
ican corporate  guru 
Lee  Iacocca,  is  a man  with  a 
mission  to  mo\m  money.  One 
of  the  ways  his  firm  does  it  is 
by  shipping  a special  liquid 
cargo  through  the  multi-lay- 
ered security  cordon  around 
the  secret  city  of  Sarov,  birth- 
place of  foe  Soviet  H-bomb 
and  still  dosed  to  outsiders. 

The  nuclear  weapons  scien- 
tists who  work  there  have  de- 
veloped a thirst  for  foe  con- 
sumer staple  of  an  old  foe. 
Thanks  to  his  retail  and  dis- 
tribution network,  the  town 
gets  through  about  eight 
tonnes  of  Coca-Cola,  Sprite 
and  Fanta  a month. 

When  Western  consumer 
goods  firstftftpeared  in 
Soviet  Russia,  Mr  Orezhkov 
said,  the  unfamiliar  packag- 
ing prompted  suspicion,  even 
fear,  which' stilt  Ungers  in 
some  places. 

“There  are  people  who  link, 
the  bar  code  to  the  mark  of 
foe  devil,"  he  said.  “But  that’s 
an  anachronism.  Darkness.” 
Resistance  to  Western  con- 
sumerism has  certainly  col- 
lapsed. Mr  Orezhkov,  aged  35 
and  a nuclear  physicist  by 
training,  was  speaking  at  the 
opening  of  a Coca-Cola  bot- 
tling plant  on  the  site  of  a 
dying  Soviet  military  factory 
in  Nizhny  Novgorod.  Three 
others  were  opened  that  day, 
bringing  the  number  in  the 
former  USSR  to  20. 

In  the  six  years  since  the 
barriers  to  foreign  Imports 
came  down,  the  nationalist 
myth  that  Russians  have  an 
inbuilt  spiritual  defence 
against  the  cultural  bulldozer 
of  globalisation  has  been 
shattered. 

They  are  now  spending 
about  as  much  on  drinks  from 
the  Coca-Cola  company  alone 
— about  £750  million  a year  — 
as  their  government  spends 
on  the  national  health  service. 
Russian  brands  are  struggling 
to  reassert  themselves  in  the 
face  of  an  onslaught  of  West- 
ern investment,  packaging 
and  advertising. 

Ordinary  Russians  have  ea- 
gerly embraced  Western  prod- 
ucts whenever  they  can  afford 
them,  despite  foamy  rhetoric 
flpnm  Communists  and  nation- 
alists fulminating  against  the 
evils  of  Western  culture  and 
what  they  portray  as  a US-led 
campaign  to  reduce  Russia  to 
penury. 

Vladimir  Gusev,  Commu- 


nist chairman  of  the  parlia- 
mentary industrial  policy 
committee,  said  medical 
research  showed  that  the  con- 
sumption of  “non-national” 
food  and  drink  had  led  to  a 
aoper  cent  increase  in  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  system. 

Mr  Gusev,  a former  deputy 
bead  of  foe  Soviet  central 
planning  ministry , wants  pro- 
tection for  Russian  food  and 
drinks  firms  and  airtime  on 
government-owned  television 
so  that  doctors  can  lecture  .the 
populace  on  foe  dangers  of 
anting  and  drinking  anything 
non-Russian. 

“Our  consumers  aren’t 
used  to  having  their  own 
opinions,”  he  explained. 

Mr  Gusev  is  a staunch  ad- 


Commercia!  breaks 
guggest  Russia’s 
real  problems  are 
leaky  tampons  and 
cleaning  powders 
that  leave  scratches 
like  skates  on  ice 


vocate  of  foe  virtues  of  Rus- 
sian kvass,  a traditional  fer- 
mented rye  drink  sold  from 
street  tankers  in  summer,  as 
an  alternative  to  Coca-Cola  or 
Pepsi. 

"We  were  bom  with  kvass,” 
he  said,  "and  we’ll  die  with 
kvass.”  But  he  admitted  it 
would  be  a sacrifice  to  give  up 
his  beloved  Macleans  tooth- 
paste, which  he  has  used  since 
1977. 

Moscow’s  patriotic  mayor, 
Yuri  Luzhkov,  was  so  in- 
censed by  the  popularity  of 
McDonald’s  In  Russia  that  he 
gave  a group  of  businessmen 
a cheap  loan  from  state  fluids 
to  start  up  a rival  Russian  fast 
food  rihflin  called  Russkoye 
Bistro.  It  serves  traditional 
Russian  pasties  called  plr- 
azkki  and.  to  wash  it  down, 
kvass  or  vodka. 

Leonid  Pechatnikov,  a 
Russkoye  Bistro  executive, 
said  foe  time  had  come  to 
steer  people  to  buy  Russian. 
“Several  years  ago  in  the  US 
there  was  a crisis  in  the  car 
industry.  They  limited  the  im- 
ports of  Japanese  cars.  You 
could  be  indignant,  you  could 
say  it  was  unfair,  but  it  was 
fair  enough. 

“In  1991,  there  was  nothing 
In  the  shops  at  all.  It  was  like 
North  Korea.  Things  were 
made  easier  for  importers 


Displaying  an  old  fervour  in  a land  now  devoted  to  Fanta,  a demonstrator  parades  a picture  of  Stalin  at  a communist 
rally  in  Red  Square,  Moscow,  yesterday  wotograw:  yuri  kqchetkcv 


into  Russia  so  people  were 
able  to  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves. Now,  gradually,  mea- 
sures will  be  taken.” 

The  head  of  Coca-Cola  in 
Russia,  Michael  O'Neill, 
resents  the  suggestion  that  he 
runs  a cultural  juggernaut- 
"We’re  a Russian  company: 
90  per  cent  of  what  goes  in  is 
Russian  labour.  We’re  a local 
company,  we  pay  local  taxes.” 
What  Coca-Cola  calls  “foe 
system”  employs  7,000  people 
in  Russia. 

“Foreign  investment  is 


never  going  to  be  an  answer 
to  Russia’s  problems,  but 
wherever  you  have  a village 
you  can  sell  .Coca-Cola,”  Mr 
O'Neill  said.  “Certainly  In 
193304,  when  there  were  very 
few  products  around,  we 
helped  people  make  an  in- 
come and  fuelled  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit.  Is  that 
being  a cultural  misfit?  I don’t 
think  so.” 

Now  that  vodka  ads  have 
been  banned,  Russian  goods 
are  barely  advertised  on  Rus- 
sian television.  The  long  com- 


mercial breaks  on  all  chan- 
nels present  a picture  of  a 
Russia  whose  real  problems 
are  not  tuberculosis,  three  to 
a room  and  unpaid  wages  but 
dandruff;  tooth  decay,  leaky 
tampons,  stubborn  states,  bad 
hair,  a deficit  of  chocolate  and 
fizzy  drinks,  and  cleaning 


powders  which  leave  tiny 
scratches,  like  skates  on  ice. 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Mr 
Orezhkov,  “there  isn’t  any 
serious  industrial  capital  in 
Russia  capable  of  withstand- 
ing Coca-Cola.” 


But  despite  the  apparently 
unequal  struggle,  men  like 
him  and  Mr  Pechatnikov  who 
have  hands-on  experience  of 
Russia’s  commercial  jungle 
are  more  sceptical  about  the 
victory-  of  the  multinationals 
than  the  politicians. 

The  theory  that  some  firm 
is  going  to  come  along  and 
make  everything  the  same 
everywhere  has  long  been 
proved  wrong,”  Mr  Orezhkov 
said. 

That'S  What  wiwwimlsm 
used  to  be  all  about”  - 
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Athens  will  finally  unmask  its  long-hidden  treasures 


A new  wing  at  the  national  museum  will  house  antiquities  never 
before  seen  by  the  public,  writes  Helena  Smith  in  Athens 


MODERN  Greece  has 
announced  that  it  is 
time  to  give  the 
world  more  Ancient  Greek 
art  Following  the  example 
of  the  National  Gallery  and 
the  Louvre,  the  Socialist 
government  has  nn veiled 
plans  to  revamp  the 
National  Archaeological 
Museum  In  Athens. 

The  6 billion  drachma 
(£11.2  million)  project  will 
provide  a new  wing  for 
priceless  antiquities  hidden 
in  musty  vaults,  where  they 
were  placed  during  the 
second  world  war  for  fear 
of  Nazi  looting,  and  avail- 
able only  to  scholars. 


“This  museum  was  cre- 
ated for  a different  age.  As 
Is  often  the  case  it  uses  only 
a fraction  of  the  artefacts  at 
its  disposal,”  said  Evan- 
gelos  Venizelos,  the  culture 
minister. 

Founded  in  1834,  shortly 
after  Greece  won  indepen- 
dence from  the  Ottoman 
Tories,  the  museum  is  home 
to  an  unrivalled  collection 
of  prehistoric  and  classical 
Greek  art.  Its  brilliant  Ml- 
noan  frescoes,  Cycladic 
idols  and  Mycenaean  death 
masks  draw  op  to  5,0oo  vis- 
itors a day. 

Experts  have  likened  its 
monumental  reserve  rooms 


to  a rich  archaeological  dig, 
frequently  replenished  by 
the  many  antiquities  au- 
thorities retrieve  from 
smugglers  or  auction 
houses. 

“Our  Mycenaean  collec- 
tion alone  needs  at  least 
three  times  the  space  it  has 
been  allotted,”  said  Dr 
Katie  Demakoponlou,  the 
museum’s  director.  **In 
feet,  each  collection  could 
be  a museum  in  itself!” 

Among  the  hidden  trea- 
sures are  a formidable  col- 
lection of  Ancient  Greek 
Jewellery,  fabulous  Helle- 
nistic figurines,  geometric 
ceramics  and  bronzes. 
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The  mask  of  Agamemnon 

Hordes  of  Egyptian  antiq- 
uities, donated  to  the  state 
by  Greeks  who  amassed 
their  fortunes  in  the  cotton 


business  before  bring  ex- 
pelled by  President  Nasser, 
are  also  in  the  storerooms. 

Culture  ministry  offiHniq 
say  they  have  wanted  to  ex- 
pand the  museum  for  more 
than  10  years,  but  it  is  only 
European  Union  largesse 
that  has  made  it  feasible. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  museums  in  the 
world,”  Dr  Demakoponlou 
said.  “The  extension  will 
have  to  address  oar  needs 
for  the  next  50  to  100 
years.” 

“As  a major  architectural 
project  an  international 
competition  will  almost 
certainly  be  held  for  the  de- 
sign.” she  added. 

Since  the  second  world 
war,  Greek  museums  have 
been  regarded  as  foe  do- 
main of  the  cognoscenti 


and  scholars,  though  the 
glories  of  ancient  Greece 
were  often  invoked  by  poli- 
ticians to  create  the  new 
state  from  the  ashes  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Hie  National  Museum  is 
no  exception.  With  its  hap- 
hazard, handwritten  labels 
and  ladk  of  guides  and  Infor- 
mation technology,  visitors 
often  leave  as  perplexed  as 
when  they  entered. 

“Museums  have  been 
viewed  in  a very  traditional 
and  old-fashioned  way 
here,”  said  Dr  Ylannia  Tze- 
dakis.  who  heads  the  de- 
partment of  antiquities  at 
the  culture  ministry. 

“By  changing  the  way  ex- 
hibits are  presented  at  the 
National  we  hope  to  bring 
Ancient  Greek  art  to  foe 
man  in  the  street.” 


Early  abortion 
method  triggers 
outrage  in  US 


Mark  Tran  reports 
from  New  York  on  a 
new  termination 
technique  1 0 days 
after  conception 

MORE  women  are 
seeking  abortions  as 
early  as  eight  to  10 
days  after  conception  by  a 
new  procedure  that  is 
arousing  foe  wrath  of  anti- 
abortion forces  in  the 
United  States. 

The  method  has  been 
made  possible  by  a combi- 
nation of  better  ultrasound 
imaging  and  more  sensitive 
pregnancy  tests  which  can 
detect  pregnancy  as  soon  as 
the  embryo  is  Implanted  in 
foe  womb,  a week  to  10 

days  after  fertilisation. 

Abortion  is  one  of  the 
most  contentions  social 
issues  in  the  US.  In  recent 
years,  abortion  clinics  have 
been  fire-bombed  and  doc- 
tors shot.  Abortion  has  also 
bedevilled  US  foreign  pol- 
icy, most  notably  in  the 
Clinton  administration’s 
attempt  to  pay  off- its  debt 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Last  month  a New  Jersey 
Republican.  Christopher 
Smith,  attached  an  anti- 
abortion amendment  to  leg- 
islation which  included 
money  for  foe  UN,  effec- 
tively killing  it. 

Anti-abortion  groups  are 
up  in  arms  about  the  new 
procedure.  “As  soon  as  an 
egg  is  fertilised,  it  starts 
growing  Into  a human 
being  with  its  own  individ- 
ual DNA.”  said  Laura  Eche- 
varria of  foe  National  Right 
to  Life  Committee. 

“Scientifically  speaking, 
there’s  no  difference  be- 
tween a fertilised  egg  and 
what  you  have  three  weeks 
later.” 

Ironically,  the  increasing 
popularity  of  early 
abortions  can  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  success  of  US 
anti-abortion  groups  .block- 
ing the  sale  of  RU-48B,  the 
French  abortion  pill,  which 
Is  sold  in  Britain  as  the 
“morning  after  pill”.  Rous- 
sel-Uclaf,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  drug,  refused  to  sen  it 
in  the  US  because  of  con- 


cern about  product  liability 
and  the  vociferous  criticism 
from  anti-abortionists. 

The  company  donated  the 
patent  rights  in  foe  US  to 
the  Population  Council,  a 
non-profit  group,  after  ad- 
ministration prodding.  But 
the  group  has  had  trouble 
finding  a manufacturer  and 


winning  approval  from  foe 
Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  market  foe  drug. 

“The  fuss  over  RU-486 
was  extremely  important 
because  we  wouldn’t  have 
had  all  foe  research  on  al- 
ternative methods  In  early 
abortions  or  foe  resurgence 
of  interest  in  early 
abortions,”  Michael  Bum- 
hill,  vice-president  of 
Planned  Parenthood,  an 
organisation  that  offers 
pregnancy  counselling  and 
abortions,  told  the  New 
York  Times. 

Even  where  drugs  such  as 
methotrexate  are  available 
for  medically-induced 
abortions,  women  have 
shown  an  overwhelming 
preference  for  surgical  pro- 
cedure, which  takes  just  a 
few  minutes  after  the  cer- 
vix is  anesfoetised. 

A hand-held  syringe, 
which  avoids  both  foe  noise 
and  cost  of  foe  vacuum 
pump  used  in  later 
abortions,  sucks  out  the  ges- 
tational sac.  about  foe  size 
of  a matchstick  bead.  The 
medical  abortion  drugs  can 
cause  severe  bleeding  and 
cramps  and  foe  process  may 
have  to  be  repeated  if  It  does 
not  work  the  first  time. 

Developed  by  Jerry  Ed- 
wards. a medical  director 
of  Planned  Parenthood  in 
Houston,  very  early 
abortion  Is  being  practised 
at  more  than  20  of  foe 
organisation’s  affiliates  in 
foe  US. 

Dr  Edwards,  who  has  per- 
formed more  than  2.400 
very  early  abortions  since 
1994,  acknowledges  that  a 
lot  of  doctors  are  still  ner- 
vous about  the  technique. 

“They  remember  reports 
of  higher  .complication 
rates  before  six  weeks, 
which  I think  was  because 
they  were  using  the  wrong- 
sized instruments.  We 
haven’t  had  those  complica- 
tions. And  we  don't  do  it 
unless  there’s  a positive 
pregnancy  test.” 


Slavery  film 
‘snubs  blacks’ 


Christopher  Reed 
bi  Los  Angeles 


AA  NEW  controversy  over 
Amistad,  Steven  Spiel- 
^^mbergs  film  about  slav- 
ery. has  been  triggered  by 
blacks  in  a city  central  to  foe 
film’s  story  who  say  they 
have  been  snubbed. 

DreamWorks,  the  studio 
Spielberg  cofounded  in  1995, 
has  rejected  requests  from  the 
mayor  and  foe  city  of  Now 
Haven.  Connecticut;  to  host 
foe  premiere  or  a private 
screening  to  honour  its  part  in 
the  Amistad  episode  «nii  the 
subsequent  aboBtfamist  move- 
ment in  foe  United  States. 

In  1839,  the  Spanish  dare 
ship  Amistad  was  taking  S3 
Africans  to  Cuba  for  sale  when 
they  rebelled.  Killing  the  crew 
and  demanding  return  to  Af- 
rica. But  the  navigator  tricked 
them  and  the  US  navy  de- 
tained the  ship  off  New  Haven 
where  foe  Africans  were  Im- 
prisoned until  a Supreme 
Court  freed  them  more  than 
two  years  later. 

Today,  a bronze  statue  com- 
memorate Amistad  outside 
New  Haven’s  town  haJL  A 


street  and  housing  estate  are 
named  after  the  rebel  leader, 
Cinque,  and  an  Amistad  com- 
mittee keeps  the  story  alive 

through  education. 

Despite  the  city's  requests, 
the  only  screening  was  a hast- 
ily-organised showing  at  Yale 
university  in  the  centre  of 
New  Hhven.  The  film  was 
released  to  a cinema  chain  in 
the  mainly  white  suburbs. 

Nearly  two  weeks  after 
Amistad  opened  early  this 
montii,  some  poor  inner  city 

blacks  were  finally  able  to  see 
*rete  driven  eight 
miles  in  buses  to  a suburban 
cinema  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Coloured  People. 

When  Spielberg  and  Dream- 
Works were  sued  for  plagia- 
rism to  November  bVthe 
black  historical  writer  Bar- 
bara Chase-Riboud,  the  studio 
exploiting  the 

SShSf  ?eed’  Inst*ad  of  sup* 

it  as  a unifying  pro- 
ject for  foe  US.  ^ v 

''*5atev*£  the  studio  said, 
itwas  really  about  making 
money  and  capitalising  to! 
our  tostory,”  said  Gary 
JJJJ.  a.  spokesman  for  foe 
mayor,  John  de  Stefano. 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


Democracy  in  Africa 


Kenya’s  Charity  not  for  sale 


Lucy  Hannan  In  Kid, 
south-west  Kenya 


CHARITY  Ngilu  be- 
lieves she  has  a 
very  good  chance 
of  being  elected  Af- 
rica’s first  woman 
president.  Most  Kenyans  dis- 
agree. not  because  they  win 
not  vote  for  her,  but  because 
they  are  convinced  that  Presi- 
dent Daniel  arap  Idol  will,  by 
hook  or  by  crodk.  extend  his 
ld-year  rule  by  another  five. 

naimiiatPd  predictions  of 
voting  patterns  and  election 
monitoring  in  Kenya’s  second 
multi-party  ejecting  are  likely 
to  miss  the  point  that  all  the 
dirty  work  has  been  done  in 
the  past  five  years.  Wachlra 
Maina.  a respected  constitu- 
tional lawyer  and  commenta- 
tor, predicts  that  Mr  Moi’s 
ruling  party  will  "do  every- 
thing in  its  power"  to  ensure 
victory. 

Some  of  that  determination 
was  evident  last  week  when 
Ms  Ngilu,  a 45-year-old  fbr- 
mer  businesswoman,  was 
confronted  by  cocked  guns, 
spiked  road  barriers  and  tear- 
gas  in  south-west  Kenya.  She 
took  the  opportunity  to  wag  a 
finger  at  the  mm  in  camou- 
flage and  tell  them  they  were 
wasting  their  tinw  working 
for  a "finished  man”. 

Refused  access  to  an  area 
where  more  than  40  people 
have  been  killed  in  politically 
inspired  violence  in  the  past 
two  months,  her  motorcade  of 
battered  land  cruisers  broad- 
cast the  details  of  the  Incident 
to  large  crowds  of  delighted 
supporters  as  she  drove 
through  towns  and  villages. 

Ms  Ngilu.  now  widely  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  Mr 
Moi’s  strongest  presidential 
opponents,  does  not  like  talk- 
ing about  losing,  but  says  Ke- 
nya is  rapidly  shedding  its 
democratic  options.  She  is 
participating  in  the  parlia- 
mentary and  presidential 
elections  an  December  29,  she 
says,  because  the  options  for 
change  in  Kenya  are  becom- 
ing stark:  ‘*It  is  either  civil 
war,  or  by  using  my  voice  in 
parliament  to  do  battle." 

Described  as  the  ideal  com- 
promise mnrtidatp  com- 
petes in  an  election  that  haw 
14  presidential  hopefuls  vying 
against  Mr  Moi.  The  opposi- 
tion hac  degenerated  into  nu- 
merous ethnic  freedoms,  frag- 
menting a strong  anti-Moi1 
feeling  in  the  country. 

Ms  Ngila’s  advantage,  is 


President  Daniel  arap  Moi,  surrounded  by  bodyguards,  campaigns  in  Nairobi.  In  an  interview  on  Kenyan  television  on  Saturday,  he  insisted  the  poll 
on  December  29  would  be  free  and  fair,  rejecting  opposition  claims  of  election-rigging  photograph:  cornnedufka 


that  she  is  from  the  smaller 
Kamba  tribe  in  Eastern  Prov- 
ince and  untainted  by  corrup- 
tion scandal  so  for. 

So  deep  is  the  culture  of 
"hand-outs"  that  parliamen- 
tary »nd  presidential  candi- 
dates on  the  campaign  trail 
are  expeded  to  throw  cash  at 
their  supporters.  Some  candi- 
dates have  been  chased  by 
young  boys;  one  candidate, 
Koigi  wa  WahWrere;  bad  his 
pocket  picked  when  he  was 
mobbed  at  a bus  station. 


Scandal  has  irate  meaning 
in  Kenyan  politics.  Top  minis: 
ters  have  been  smeared  with 
accusations  of  murder,  abuse 
and  theft,  yet  rnntimn*  to  pur- 
sue successful  careers  in  gov- 
ernment. The  International 
Monetary  Fund  withdrew  cru- 
cial Vxmit  from  Kenya  earlier 
this  year  because  toe  govern- 
ment foiled  to  address  corrup- 
tion *>r*d  was  dragging  its  feet 
bn  liberalisation 
The  Kenyan  public  seems  to 
want  to  have  it  both  ways; 


voters  are  looking  for  a 
“clean”  leader,  but  expect 
cash  rewards.  Many  opposi- 
tion leaders  have  simply  fol- 
lowed toe  example  of  Mr 
Moi's  party,  Kenya  African 
National  Union  (Kanu),  and 
pay  up.  But  the  pool  of  Kanu 
cash  Is  still  unrivalled. 

On  the  night  Mr  Moi  ar- 
rived in  Kisii,  in  toe  south- 
west, the  big  hotels  were  full 
of  Kanu  businessmen  and 
stalwarts  handing  out  money. 
Carloads  of  rowdy  young  men 


drive  through  town  yelling 
“give  us  money”. 

Ms  Ngilu  tries  to  steel  the 
initiative  by  telling  her 
crowds  she  won’t  be  giving 
them  what  they  want  “That 
money  you  are  getting  should 
be  going  to  srfwtts  and  hospi- 
tals." Sometimes  she  has  to 
take  refuge  and  drive  on.  She 
claims  that  Kanu  has  twice 
tried  to  buy  her  off. 

She  says  that  the  foreign 
minister,  Kalnnzo  Musyoka. 
visited  her  office  in  1993  with 


an  invitation  to  State  House 
from  Mr  MoL  She  says  Mr 
Moi  offered  to  reimburse  the 
money  she  had  spent  on  cam- 
paigning and  said  he  would 
give  her  about  £200,000  to  join 
Kanu. 

There  was  a second  attempt 
last  August 

Ms  Ngilu  adds  that  she  has 
developed  a thick  skin  to  deal 
with  the  insults  thrown  at  her 
by  male  leaders. 

“Tm  tired  of  African  women 
dancing  for  cM  leaders.” 


Nigerian 
generals 
arrested  for 
coup  plot 

VHE  number  two  In  Mge- 
I ria’s  military  govern- 
ment, Lieutenant-General 
Oladipo  Diya,  was  among 
12  army  officers  and  civil- 
ians arrested  for  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  country’s 
ruler.  General  Sani  Aba- 
cha,  state  television  said 
yesterday. 

“The  federal  government 
wishes  to  assure  law-abid- 
ing citizens  that  it  will 
strongly  resist  any  attempt 
to  undermine  the  security 
and  integrity  of  the  nation," 
the  statement  said. 

The  television  said  two 
other  officers,  former  min- 
isters in  Gen  Abacha’s  gov- 
ernment, Major-General 
Abdnlkarim  Adisa  and 
Major-General  Tajudeen 
Olanrewaju,  had  also  been 
detained. 

Meanwhile  in  the  north- 
ern city  of  Tola,  General 
Olnsegun  Oba&anjo,  a for- 
mer military  ruler,  wasr 
tafcen  to  hospital  on  Friday 
from  prison,  where  he  was 
serving  15  years  for  plotting 
to  overthrow  Gen  Abacha’s 
government,  according  to 
newspaper  reports. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ear- 
lier, his  formes-  vice-presi- 
dent died  after  he.  too  was 
taken  to  hospital  from 
jail. — Agencies. 


new  breed  of  strongmen 


In 


THE  United  States  is 
iapiyfliing  an  urgent 
diplomatic  offensive,  to 
avert  what  it  warns  Is 
a second  genocide  in  the  mak- 
ing In  .Rwanda  amid  an  up- 
surge in  massacres  of  Tutsi 
civilians  by  Hutu  extremists. 

The  effort  comes  days  after 
the  US  secretary  of  state,  Ma- 
deleine Albright,  completed  a 
week-long  sweep  through  Af- 
rica which  included  a visit  to 
Rwanda.  While  there  she 
made  an  unprecedented  apol- 
ogy for  toe  Clinton  adminis- 
tration’s inaction  during  toe 
genocide  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Tutsis  nearly  four 
years  ago. 

The  Americans  are  consult- 
ing other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security 
Councfl,  and  the  Rwandan. 
Congolese  and  Ugandan  gov- 
ernments, after  a spate  of  kill- 
ings which  toe  state  depart- 
ment described  as  "a 
resurgence  of  genocide". 

The  killings  followed  the 
forced  return  to  Rwanda  of 
more  than  a million  Hutus 
after  war  broke  Out  in  Zaire  a 
year  ago.  Among  the  worst  in- 
cidents was  toe  slaughter  of 
more  than  300  people  in  a 
refugee  camplast  week. 

The  renewed  emphasis  on 
central  Africa  by  the  US 
comes  after  Mrs  Albright 


hailed  a “new  chapter”  In 
relations  with  the  continent 
and  promised  to  “listen  more 
and  talk  less”.  As  wall  as  her 
apology  over  toe  Rwandan 
genocide,  she  lamented  US 
backing  of  Mobutu  Sese  Seiko, 
the  late  despot  of  former 
Zaire,  now  named  Congo. 

But  doubters  portray  toe 
state  department’s  policy  of 
“engagemgit  without  judg- 
ment" as  a rehashed  version 
of  the  old  US  policy  of  backing 
African  strongmen  who 
prpmise  stability  and  offer  ad- 
herence to  the  prevailing 
ideology. 

Groups  such  as  Human 
Rights  Watch  accuse  Mrs  Al- 
bright of  ’handling  the  her- 
alded new  breed  of  African 
leaders  with  ltid  gloves  an  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights 


Madeleine  Albright 
(left)  apologised  for 
US  inaction  in 
Rwanda  four  years 
ago,  adding:  This 
is  not  the  time  to  sit 
on  the  sidelines. 
This  is  the  time  to 
engage’ 


while  pursuing  a policy  still 
governed  primarily  by  per- 
ceived security  interests  and 
what  is  good  for  American 
business. 

Although  Mrs  Albright 
apologised  for  some  past 
wrongs,  she  declined  to  take  a 
tougher  stand  with  recalci- 
trant former  allies  such  as 
Angola’s  Unita  rebels  and  the 
military  rulers  of  oil-rich  Ni- 
geria. And  despite  her  asser- 
tion that  “Africa  is  high  on 
our  priorities”,  US  aid  to  the 
continent  continues  to  slip. 

She  concentrated  her  atten- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes 
region  of  central  Africa, 
rocked  for  more  than  three 
years  by  genocide  and  con- 
flict which  led  to  Mobutu’s 
overthrow  in  May. 

Key  to  toe  tour  was  Congo, 


which  the  US  and  others  per- 
ceive as  crucial  to  stabilising 
and  revitalising  central 
Africa 

The  Clinton  administration 
has  resisted  pressure  from 
human  rights  groups  and 
some  members  of  the  US  Con- 
gress to  isolate  toe  new  gov- 
ernment in  Kinshasa  because 
it  refoses  to  call  immediate 
elections  and  has  persistently 
obstructed  a UN  investigation 
into  massacres  of  Rwandan 
Hutu  refugees. 

Instead  Mrs  Albright 
praised  President  Laurent 
Kabila  as  one  of  a group  of 
“strong  new  leaders”  in  toe 
region  working  to  rebuild  Af- 
rica. President  Yoweri  Muse- 
veni of  Uganda  was  heralded 
as  a “beacon  of  hope",  despite 
Congressional  criticism  afhis 
ban  an  party  politics. 

US  officials  concede  - that 
Mrs  Albright's  emphasis  on 
the  Great  Lakes  was  largely 
because  of  continuing  insta- 
bility in  the  region,  as  was 
her  embrace  of  Mr  Museveni, 
Mr  Kabila  and  other  regional 
leaders  such  as  Meles  Zenawf 
in  Ethiopia  and  General  Paul 
Kagame  in  Rwanda. 

UGANDA  and  Ethio- 
pia are  strong  allies 
in  toe  US  bid  to  over- 
throw Sudan's  hard- 
line Islamic  pww  iimpnt. 

Biwwn  rights  groups  and 
Congressional  critics  say  all 


the  leaders  came  to  power  by 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  and  are 
strongly  authoritarian.  But 
US  diplomats  say  they  are 
qualitatively  different  from 
their  predecessors. 

In  Kinshasa.  Mrs  Albright 
alluded  repeatedly  to  the  need 
for  greater  political  freedom 
but  applauded  Mr  Kabila  for 
making  “a  strong  start” 
towards  “honest  government 
and  toe  rule  aflaw”. 

“This  is  not  toe  time  to  sit 
on  the  sidelines.  This  is  toe 
time  to  engage,”  she  said. 

Opposition  leaders  In 
Congo  — who  straggled 
against  Mobutu  and  now  op- 
pose Mr  Kabila  in  the  face  of  a 
ban  on  political  meetings  — 
condemned  Mrs  Albright’s 

fSiiTurfr  tn  mm>t  thpm 

A US  diplomat  said  it  was  a 
tacit  recognition  of  how 
deeply  compromised  and  di- 
vided most  of  Kinshasa's  poli- 
ticians are. 

Mrs  Albright  said  the  Clin- 
ton administration  was  seek- 
ing about  £20  million  in  aid 
for  Congo  next  year  but 
warned  that  Congress  might 
be  an  obstacle.  Mr  Kabila  dis- 
missed an  earlier  offer  of 
about  £7  million  aid  as 
“insignificant”. 

• Sooth  Africa's  president. 
Nelson  Mandela,  handed  lead- 
ership of  the  ruling  African 
National  Congress  to  his  dep- 
uty, Thabo  Mbeki.  at  the  ANC 
conference  on  Saturday. 


Peru’s  generals  close  ranks  as 
Fujimori  threatens  army  chief 


Phil  Gkmson,  Latin  America 
Cormpondent 


THE  Peruvian  capital 
r .ima  was  reported  calm 
yesterday  after  President 
Alberto  Fujimori  attempted  to 
reassert  His  authority  over  the 
armed  forces  chief;  General 
Nicolas  Hermoza. 

On  Saturday  the  general,  for- 
merly an  any  of  Mr  Fujimori, 
staged  a demonstration  rtf'  sup- 
port by  military  and  police 
commanders,  apparently  to 
huad  off  a move  by  the  presi- 
dent to  retire  him. 

Differences  between  the 
two  men  came  into  the  open 
last  week  with  dismissive 
remarks  by  Mr  Fujimori 
about  Gen  Hermoza's  role  in 
resolving  the  hostage  crisis  at 
the  Japanese  ambassador’s 
residence,  seized  by  MRTA 
guerrillas  a year  ago. 


Asked  by  journalists  why 
be  never  mentioned  toe  gen- 
eral in  reference  to  toe  event, 
Mr  Fiqimori  said  Gen  Her- 
moza had  played  no  part,  crit- 
icised him  for  claims  to  the 
contrary  in  a recent  book,  and 
added  that  he  was  consider- 
ing his  replacement. 

This  prompted  a declara- 
tion by  toe  army’s  longest 
serving  general,  Carlos  Ber- 
pmi,  that  any  attempt  to 
minimise  Gen  Hermoza’s  role 
would  be  taken  as  "an  offence 
to  our  institution  as  a whole”. 

On  Saturday  Gen  Hermoza 
celebrated  his  63rd  birthday 
with  a meeting  at  his  house  of 
military  and  police  command; 
ers,  prompting  Mr  Fujomori 
to  boid  mi  emergency  cabinet 
meeting  lasting  several  hours. 

The  outcome  was  a stiff 
message  from  Mr  Fujimori 
via  the  defence  minister.  Gen- 
eral Cesar  Saucedo,  ordering 


the  commanders  to  “return 
today  to  their  posts". 

Gen  Saucedo  spent  about 
four  hours  at  Gen  Hermoza’s 
residence  and  ^Tthmigh  it  was 
unclear  yesterday  whether 
toe  order  had  bran  obeyed, 
local  media  reported  no  on- 
usual  movements  at  barracks. 

Specialists  in  military  af- 
fairs w ere  interpreting  the 
events  as  primarily  a power 
struggle  between  toe  two  men 
rather  thaw  a sign  of  unrest  in 
the  military  as  a whale. 

Lacking  a party  political 
base.  Mr  Fujimori  has  relied 
on  toe  armed  farces  through- 
out his  seven  years  in  power. 

Should  Gen  Hermoza  lose 
the  battle  to  keep  his  job,  a 
prime  beneficiary  wiZZ  be  the 
other  member  of  the  triumvi- 
rate that  has  held  de  facto 
power  in  Peru  in  1990’s  the 
presidential  security  adviser 
yiMdlrnlro  Mtmtesinos. 


US  experts  join  investigation  into 
Boeing  737  crash  in  Indonesia 


Jotoi  AgBonby 


AIR  crash  experts  from 
the  United  states  are 
due  in  Indonesia  today 
to  help  the  investigation 
into  the  crash  of  a SUkAir 
Boeing  737-300  in  a marshy 
estnary  on  Sumatra  on  Fri- 
day. All -104  people  on 
board  were  killed. 

The  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  team  in- 
cludes an  explosives  ex- 
pert, hut  no  one  is  wilting 
to  comment  on  what  might 

have  caused  the  10-month- 
old  aircraft  to  crash  in  good 
visibility  and  without  being 
able  to  send  a distress  call. 

John  Dem,  a spokesman 
for  Boeing — which  is  send- 
ing representatives  to  the 
scene  — said  from  the  com- 
pany’s headquarters  in 


Seattle  that  “in  terms  of 
trying  to  speculate.  It’s 
really  too  early.  Unfortu- 
nately. in  the  early  days 
-[after  an  accident},  there  is 
tittle  evidence  and  every- 
one wants  to  know  why. 
But  you  have  to  let  the  in- 
vestigation run  its  course". 

Mr  Dem  said  ft  was  un- 
likely that  the  SUkAir  crash 
had  the  same  cause  as  the 
TWA  Boeing  747  crash  off 
New  York  last  year,  since 
the  two  aircraft  were  com- 
pletely different.  The  pre- 
cise cause  of  the  TWA  acci- 
dent remains  a mystery. 

The  American  investiga- 
tors will  have  little  to  work 
with  when  they  arrive  in 
Sumatra.  Strong  currents 
and  poor  underwater  visi- 
bility at  the  crash  site,  the 
mouth  of  the  Musi  river, 
are  severely  hampering  sal- 
vage efforts. 


Divers  and  local  fisher- 
men have  recovered  small 
pieces  of  mangled  metal 
and  twisted  wiring.  There 
has  been  no  sign  of  the 
black  box  flight  data  and 
cockpit  voice  recorders. 

The  most  complete 
remains  retrieved  yester- 
day were  of  a decapitated 
child  that  had  also  lost  its 
feet.  Gender  Identification 
was  impossible. 

The  three  Britons  on  the 
flight  have  been  identified 
as  Roth  Scott,  aged  3fi,  Bo- 
gene  Francis  Clarke,  aged 
56,  and  Kenneth  George 
Wilson,  aged  43. 

More  than  200  relatives 
of  the  46  Singaporean  vic- 
tims arrived  at  toe  site  yes- 
terday. One.  group  held  an 

impromptu  memorial  ser- 
vice and  burnt  incense  in 
honour  of  the  dead  on  the 
river  bank. 


News  in  brief 


Iraq  to  submit  new 
food  plan  to  UN 

IRAQ  will  submit  its  latest  food  distribution  plan  to  toe  United 
Nations  secretary-general,  Kofi  Annan,  this  week,  the  Iraqi 
trade  minister,  Mohammed  Mehdi  Saleh,  said  yesterday. 

Iraq  has  refused  to  sell  oil  under  the  third  phase  of  the  UN- 
approved  oil-for-food  programme  until  toe  new  plan  for  distrib- 
uting food.  medicine  and  other  necessities  Is  approved. 

Meanwhile,  toe  leaders  ofsix  Gulf  Arab  states  were  likely  to 
take  a united  stand  on  Iraq  at  a three-day  summit  in  Kuwait  on 
foreign  policy.  Delegates  said  toe  leaders  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  United  Arab  Emirates.  Qatar,  Oman  and  Bahrain  were 
expected  to  express  sympathy  for  toe  suffering  of  Iraqis  under 
UN  sanctions,  but  also  to  condemn  Baghdad  for  evading  UN 
resolutions  on  its  1990  invasion  afKuwait — Agencies.  Bagh- 
dad and  KuuaiL 


Berlusconi  under  threat 

SILVIO  Berlusconi’sfeadershjp  of  Italy’s  centre-right  opposition 

was  looking  inwwalnglyimflw  thnpflf  yesterday  after  Milan 

magistrates  requested  that  he  be  sent  for  trial  for  allegedly 
bribing  their  Rome  colleagues  and  for  false  accounting. 

The  magistrates  said  on  Saturday  that  they  had  compelling 
evidence  that  he  had  distributed  the  bribes  through  two  lawyers 
and  a senior  Rome  judge.  The  magistrates  had  already  requested 
the  arrest  cf  CesarePreviti,  a lawyer  for  Mr  Berlusconi's  Finin- 
vest  Group  and  defence  minister  In  his  abort-lived  government 
as  part  of  the  same  case. — Philip  Willan,  Rome. 


‘Bird  flu9  kills  teenager 

'Ttn?n  FT  Jr*  r-laimod  Us  third  victim  yostprrtay  ac  International 

health  experts  worked  to  contain  the  mystery  virus.  The  girl,  aged 
13,  died  yesterday  in  Hong  Kong  from  the  effects  of  the  H5N1 
virus,  a government  statement  said.  There  are  five  others  still 
suffering  from  the  flu  and  two  other  suspected  cases.  Meanwhile, 
Hia  leading  infiiwnTa  nftbp  World  Health  Organisation.  Dr 

Daniel  Lavanchy.  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  at  toe  weekend  to  join 
the  Investigation. — Reuters,  Rang  Kong. 


‘No9  vote  on  US  heliport 

THE  small  city  cf  Nago,  Okinawa,  voted  yesterday  against  the 
building  cf  a United  States  military  heliport  nearby. 

The  referendum  was  the  first  time  the  Japanese  have  had  the 
chance  to  vote  an  the  construction  of  a new  US  military  fecllity  in 
the  country.  The vote  was  not  binding  and  toe  prime  minister, 
Ryutaro  Hashimoto.  has  said  Japan  would  go  ahead  with  toe 
project  despite  local  objections.  — Reuters.  Nago. 


Lithuanians  favour  novice 

A POLITICAL  novice  was  expected  to  win  Lithuania's  presiden- 
tial election  yesterday,  toe  second  since  the  country  left  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

After  voting  dosed  yesterday,  opinion  polls  showed  Arturas 
Paulauskas,agBd  44,  as  favourite  to  the  first  round  apd  likely  to  go 

ttimiightnamnnffagaintfValifiK  Aifamkiw,  a T.H-tnianian- 

American,  with  independence  leader  Vytautas  Landsbergis  trad- 
ing thirff  Mr  Pauteoskas.  a former  prosecutor-general,  is  the 
youngest  candidate. — Reuters,  Vilnius. 


Luxor  police  face  dismissal 

SIX  Egyptian  police  officers  accused  of  negligence  after  last 

month’s  tourist  maiisafTP  in  T -intor  mwif  firfnrp  rtigriplinary 
councils  yesterday . 

Theformer  Luxor  police  chief,  Major  General  Medhatd- 
Shanawani.  and  his  deputy.  Major  General  Abut  Alta  Youssef 
Abul-Atta,  were  charged  with  Ignoring  warnings  from  state 
security. — Reuters.  Cairo. 


‘Sieg  Heil’  in  German  army 

THE  Gennan  army,  struggling  to  fend  offeharges  that  it  is  a 
haven  for  neoNazis,  suffered  a Anther  setback  yesterday  when 
two  former  soldiers  claimed  they  had  seen  inddenis  of  rigtitwjng 

One  told  atrieviskm  programme  that  officers  often  sang  Nazi 
songs  and  listened  to  speeches  by  AdolfHitler  at  a barracks  in 
Bavaria,  while  the  otoior,  former  minister  Gflnlher  Krause’s  son, 
told  newspaper  BiU  am  Sonnlag  that  he  had  seen  officers  shout- 
ing “SiegHefl”.  — Reuters,  Bonn. 


Cup  of  peace  runneth  amok 

THE  “Cup  cfFeace”  volleyball  final  in  Kabul  between  teams  from 
the  international  Committee  cf  toe  Red  Cross  and  the  Afeban  Red 
Orescent  Society  ended  in  chaos  and  violence  yesterday. 

Supporters  of  toe  AJ&ian team  stormed  on  to  toe  court  in 
protest  when  the  cup  was  awarded  to  the  Red  Cross  team,  hitting 
out  at  their  rivals with  sticks  and  chairs. 

The  athletes  taking  part  in  the  tournament,  played  under  the 
strict  Islamic  code  oftfae  Taliban  militia,  had  to  cover  their  hpfliw. 
and  dapping  was  banned. — Reuters.  KabuL 


Sandy  Claus  makes  a splash 


fpr  - 


FATHER  Christmas  goes  for  a dip  at  a beach  in  Nice  with  150 
other  enthusiasts  of  the  city's  annual  Christmas  swim  who 
took  to  the  15C  water  yesteirlay  photogimi>h:ijonb.cbkinneau 


Big  Bang  scientist  killed 

DAVID  Schramm,  one  of  toe  world’s  leading  authorities  on  toe 
Big  Bang  theory  of  how  toe  universe  began,  has  died  in  a plane 
cash  in  Colorado,  aged  52,  a spokeswoman  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  said. 

Schramm,  an  astrophysicist,  was  flying  alone  to  Aspen  from 
Chicago  when  his  twin-engined  plane  crashed  outside  Denver.  He 
had  15  years’  experience  as  a pilot 

Stephen  Hawking,  the  Cambridge  University  physicist  and 
author  of  A BriefHistory  afTlme,  said:  “David  was  larger-than- 
life  In  many  ways . . . His  death  is  a great  loss  to  physics.” 
Schramm,  desorbed  by  a Chicago  colleague  as  one  of  the  bright- 
est stars  in  astrophysics,  was  also  an  influential  figure  informing 
the  government's  science  policy.  — Reuters.  Chicago. 


“He  never  wonders  if  he 
is  going  to  look  ridiculous,” 
Kail  Lagerfeld  is  quoted 
as  saying.  “He  is  beyond 
good  and  bad  taste.” 

Jim  White  profiles  Elton  John 
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Korea’s  new 
challenges 

The  IMF  should  advise  carefully 

THERE  is  no  king’s  way  in  economic  policy,  wrote  Kim 
Dae-jung  from  prison  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Now  at 
long  last  in  the  presidential  throne,  he  is  about  to  find 
out  for  hrmsptf  The  IMF,  while  extending  the  second 
tranche  of  its  rescue  loan  on  the  day  of  Mr  Kim’s 
election,  still  takes  a gloomy  view.  In  its  World  Eco- 
nomic Outlook  made  public  over  the  weekend,  it 
forecast  that  South  Korea’s  rate  of  growth  would  more 

tvian  halve  next  year  to  2^  per  cent  (and  that  the  Asian 

contagion  will  hit  the  world  economy).  Yesterday  fee 
IMF’s  hit  team  arrived  in  Seoul.  Today  they  will  meet 
Korean  officials  to  “express  their  views"  about  the 
financial  system.  The  biggest  question  of  this  week  is 
not  political:  it  is  whether  Seoul’s  banks  will  honour 
their  end  of  year  bihon-dollar  debt  obligations. 

From  prison  in  1982.  Mr  Kim  was  already  arguing  for 
the  liberalisation  of  finance.  He  spotted  correctly  the 
Mdflan  danger  in  fee  cosy  relationship  between  banks, 
the  industrial  combines  and  dictatorial  government 
which  fuelled  the  Korean  “miracle”  but  left  a poisoned 
legacy.  Mr  Kim  stressed  even  then  fee  virtues  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  encouragement  of  small-scale  entre- 
preneurship. It  is  one  of  Korea’s  many  ironies  that  Mr , 
Kim  branded  as  a left-winger  and  lover  of  Pyongyang, 
is  in  reality  a close  friend  of  fee  US  and  its  economic 
ideology.  “My  government  wiE  not  rely  on  old  and 
outdated  ideas  . . he  said  on  Friday.*!  shall  open  a i 
new  age  of  democratic  economic  order  that  respects  . 
market  meohaniCTtis  and  competition.” 

Yet  Mr  Kim  has  a hard  task  ahead  of  him:  fee  I 
coincidence  of  his  gaining  power  just  as  the  Korean 
bubble  burst  maims  him  both  a potential  saviour  and  a : 
likely  scapegoat  if  the  rescue  operation  foils.  It  has  been  I 
a remarkable  victory  both  for  Korean  democracy  and 
for  him  personally.  The  man  who  at  least  three  times  I 
nearly  lost  his  life  for  his  political  beliefs  has  finally  I 
won  the  position  he  should  have  gained  in  1971 — if  the 
election  contest  against  Park  Chung-hee  had  been 
conducted  on  a level  voting  field.  But  the  mathematics 
of  Ms  victory  now  are  clear  enough.  If  the  ruling  party 
had  not  split,  former  Justice  Lee  Hoi-chang  would 
easily  have  gained  a sufficient  share  of  fee  19  percent 
which  voted  for  fee  third  candidate  — Rhee  In-je  — to 
defeat  Mr  Kim.  Even  to  win  now  has  required  an 
electoral  alliance  with  the  conservative  faction  led  by 
Kim  Jong-pfl.  — one  of  fee  founders  of  fee  Korean  CIA 
which  so  nearly  consigned  Mr  Kim  to  an  ocean  grave. 
Not  only  must  he  now  rule  with  his  party  in  fee 
minority  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  he  will  be 
presiding  over  a country  which  has  suffered  a huge 
psychological  blow.  And  the  first  to  pay  fee  price  of 
“hardship”  will  be  the  organsed  workers  whose  inter- 
ests Mr  Kim  championed. 

The  whole  of  modern  Korean  history,  both  North  and* 
South,  has  consisted  of  a struggle  to  assert  fee  national 
identity  of  a proud  people  with  a long  past  who  found, 
themselves  subjected  by  Japan  for  40  years  to  fee  worst 
sort  of  colonial  rule.  The  scars  of  that  period  of 
“fLunkeyism”  are  etched  deeply  and  go  a long  way 
towards  explaining  fee  ultra-diauviiusm  of  the  North- 
ern regime.  In  the  South  — despite  Pyongyang’s 
propaganda  — successive  Seoul  governments  from 
Syngman  Rhee  onwards  have  refused  simply  to  do 
Washington’s  bidding.  Now  a new  Washington,  in  the 
shape  of  the  IMF,  is  imposing  even  more  imperative 
demands.  Mr  Kim  has  warned  his  people  that  they  face 
an  ordeal  of  reform  which  win  “not  be  possible  without 
pain."  But  the  Korean  public  may  find  it  easier  to  blame 
the  man  in  the  presidential  Blue  House  than  finally  to 
accept  the  implications  of  their  crisis. 

The  president's  second  challenge  lies  across  the 
Demilitarised  Zone.  Expert  opinion  is  divided:  will 
Pyongyang  find  Mr  Kim  more  attractive  because  be 
represents  a break  with  the  past  succession  of  regimes, 
or  less  so  because  they  were  subtly  more  congenial  to 
the  North  — fellow  Korean  chauvinists  sharing  a 
common  identity  beneath  the  different  Ideological  skin. 
With  a new  ruler  in  Pyongyang  too  (however  bizarrely 
different  fee  process  by  which  Kim  Jong-il  gained 
power)  there  could  be  a dream  scenario  of  peninsular 
understanding.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  North, 
whose  own  political  tensions  are  not  for  beneath  the 
surface,  will  adopt  fee  classic  posture  of  allowing  “the 
contradictions  (in  fee  South)  to  sharpen."  Fifty  years 
on,  Korea  North  and  South  still  lies  on  one  of  the 
world’s  most  unpredictable  fault  lines.  The  IMF  would 
be  well  advised  to  exercise  discretion  in  imposing  its 
“views'’  or  the  remedy  could  induce  a worse  disease. 

Forgive  them,  but . . . 

Do  some  crimes  go  beyond  pardon? 

FORGIVENESS  is  seasonally  in  the  air  — and  not  only 
in  South  Korea  where  two  former  presidents  have  been 
granted  an  amnesty  by  fee  man  who  was  almost 
murdered  by  their  regime.  In  the  interview  carried  by 
us  on  Saturday,  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  spoke  wife 
moral  authority  on  the  subject  But  he  was  also  quite 
candid  in  spelling  out  its  political  purpose:  Allowing  the 
guilty  to  confess  their  sins — and  escape  punishment — 
was,  he  argues,  fee  price  of  peace.  The  security  forces  in 
South  Africa  “would  not  have  contemplated  a settle- 
ment without  the  prospect  of  amnesty." 

Similar  motives  have  underpinned  amnesties  in 
countries  where  fee  army  remains  a lurking  force  with 
the  implicit  power  of  veto.  A settlement  in  Northern 
Ireland  would  also  very  probably  involve  some  degree 
of  amnesty  to  ensure  compliance  from  the  unofficial 
military  forces  there.  But  there  must  be  some  limits. 
Would  anyone  be  satisfied  in  the  very  unlikely  event 
that  Radovan  Karadzic  or  Ratko  Mladic  confessed  their 
guilt  in  order  to  escape  trial  at  The  Hague? 

Nor  is  it  always  so  easy  to  identity  whom  to  forgive. 
Kim  Phuc,  the  Vietnamese  girl  burnt  by  napalm  whose 
agony  was  on  fee  front  pages  throughout  the  world, 
promised  forgiveness  last  year  to  the  pilot— if  she  ever 
met  him.  “I  am  that  man”,  declared  John  Plummer, 
now  a Methodist  minister  in  rural  Virginia.  There  was 
an  emotional  meeting,  and  Mr  Hummer  later  told  his 
story  on  the  Internet  Now  it  appears  that  he  was 
neither  the  pilot  nor  responsible  for  ordering  fee  plane 
into  the  air.  He  himself  concedes  that  he  was  only 
“remotely”  involved.  Yet  fee  story  need  not  arouse 
excessive  cynicism.  Perhaps  Mr  Plummer  was  shoul- 
dering his  portion  of  a collective  guilt  which  many 
Americans  still  deny.  And  Kim  Phuc*s  forgiveness 
remains,  as  a personal  act  absolutely  unblemished. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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THE  erwrnnente  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  Myra 
j Hadley's  case  (Report,  De- 
cember 19)  raise  two  impor- 
tant questions. 

Firstly,  a proper  debate 
needs  to  be  heard  an  whether  a 
whole-life  tariff  is  constttntion- 
ally  acceptable.  When  the 
death  penally  was  abolished,  it 
became  the  practice  that  a fife 
sentence  referred  to  both  fee 
time  spent  in  prison  and  fee 
time  after  release  when  a lifer 
remains  under  supervision. 
The  power  to  detain  prisoners 
for  their  natural  lives  de- 
serves, at  the  very  least  pariia- 
mentary  approval,  as  opposed 
to  being  introduced  through 
unaccountable  policy-making. 

Secondly,  we  are  in  the 
strangely  undemcoallc  posi- 
tion whereby  fee  most  serious 
sentences  are  imposed  in  pri- 
vate rather  than  in  fee  public 
eye.  This  situation  am  only 
undermine  confidence  in  fee 
criminal  Justice  system.  The 
Home  Secretary's  power  to 
constantly  change  life  sen- 
tences places  unbearable  ten- 
sions on  prisoners  and  the 
fawifliwi  nf  then-  irtrtimft 
Rhtifwi  fb-elghtfrn  - 

Prisoners'  Advice  Service, 

. 16-16a  Baldwins  Gardens, 

London  EClN  7RJ. 

YOUR  list  of  prisoners  who. 

face  whole-life  tariffs  (Klll- 
ers  who  will  never  be 
released,  December  29)  omits 
Keith  Rose,  convicted  for  fee 
murder  of  Juliette  Rowe  in 
September  198L  Rose  has  al- 
ways claimed  his  innocence 
and  in  January  1996  he  es- 
caped fttun  Parkhurst  prison 

tn  MriJMrt  life  plight 

Many  people,  like  me,  fed 
feat  fee  imposition  of  fee 
whoteiife  tariff  by  Home  Sec- 
retary Michael  Howard  had 
more  to  do  wife  fee  political 
embarrassment  associated 
with  that  escape  than  with 
analysis  ctf  the  facts  concern- 
ing Juliette  Rowe’s  death.  Had 
these  facts  beat  considered, 
Howard,  like  the  jury  at 
Rose’s  escape  trial,  might 
have  concluded  that  there 
were  a number  of  disquieting 
features  about  fee  canriction. 
Steve  Haywood. 

Director,  Just  Television. 

11-15  Emerald  Street, 

London  WC1N3QL. 

MY  client.  Dennis  Stafford, 
Is  not  on  the  list  of  whole- 
life  tartCfe,  as  you  suggest  The 
Home  Office  has  put  arrange- 
ments In  place  to  prepare  him 
for  release. 

Michael  Pardon. 

Solicitor. 

31-39  High  Bridge, 
Newcastie-apon-TyneNEl  IEW. 


ANY  ordinary  suspect 
wife  a prixna  facie  case 
of  a £31  mlDion  fraud 
egafnat  thawi  would  have  had 
toefr  assets  frozen  before  their 
first  court  appearance,  and 
their  passport  withdrawn 
thereafter,  but  not  Lady  Por- 
ter (Liar  Porter  must  pay 
£2Tm,  December  20). 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  fee  Home  Secretary 
now  takes  steps  to  have  her 
extradited  on  charges  of  per- 
jury, so  that,  if  found  guflty, 
she  win  be  gi«»n  a suitably 

I tong  BpltFnrP1  plus  a fmp 
! wjiial  <n  aTiy  tmpairt  «ini»hmy 
?mri  all  fbp  gccnrigtivi  rngfre 

Perhaps  these  activities 
1 might  be  reduced  If  central 
government  would  encourage 
truly  local  politics  and  impede 
fee  intrusion  cf  nmiim  for 
1 which  Parliament  is  respon- 
sible. Why  not  make  it  an  of- 
fence to  raise  money  for  a 
1 local  government  candidate 
outside  the  authority  for 
which  they  are  standing  for 
Section?  Or  for  parties  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  to  con- 
tribute to  local  election  ftmds? 

, Michael  Martin. 

1 Oakland  Close, 

Liverpool  £21  aPS. 

Lester  piggott  lost  his 
knighthood  What  about 
Shirley  Porter? 
ffans  .Tpiwpw  _ 

31  East  Yewstock  Crescent, 
Chippenham.  Wiltshire. 


Figure  it  out 

YOU  suggest  (Report,  De- 
cember 20)  that  Labour's 
membership  is  failing.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Since  1994,  our 
I membership  has  increased 
from  240,000  to  over  400,000.  It 
has  continued  to  increase 
throughout  1997  and  we  expect 
this  to  carry  an  pmrt  year. 

We  are  seeking  to  make  our 
membership  system  more  effi- 
cient so  that  a greater  propor- 
tion of  members’  subscrip- 
tions can  be  spent  on 
campaigning  rather  than  ad- 
ministration. The  reports  to 
which  you  refer  relate  to  this 
reform  and  nothing  else. 
Margaret  McDonagh. 

Deputy  General  Secretary, 

The  Labour  Party 
London  SW1P4GT. 

REGARDING  Richard  Litt- 
■ mlejohn  and  his  “element  cf 
wit”  (You  couldn’t  make  it  op, 
December  19),  I understand 
Goebbels  fold  a cracking  yam  i 
and  Stalin  left  them  in  stitches. 
Chris  Trade. 

I32e  Brixtan  Hm.  j 

London  SW2  IRS. 


THE  money  belonging  to 
the  miners’  union  that 
! Arthur  Scar  gull  deposited 
around  the  world  to  avoid  se- 
questration was  relentlessly 
, pursued  and  confiscated.  A 

trimfl ar  minify  seems  TTH- 

lflofly  in  the  case  of  Shirley 
Porten  the  whole  matter  ap- 
pears to  he  regarded  as  a aril 

ratfiar  than  tn-rmfwnl  matter 

Furthermore,  why  Is  refus- 
ing to  pay  a court-directed 
sum  not  regarded  as  contempt 
of  court  — a further  criminal 
charge?  It  is  such  cases  as 
these  that  perpetuate  belief  In 
one  law  fin:  the  rich  and  an- 
other for  the  poor. 

Rita  Stapleton. 

Arylon,  Uxbridge  Road, 
Uxbridge  UB10  OPL. 

DAMB  Shiriey  Porter  de- 
serves the  sympathy  of  an 
right-thinking  people.  Have 
they  forgotten  that  she  led  fee 
fight  to  lower  council  taxes,  to 
break  the  stranglehold  of  the 
old  GLC,  to  dean  up  the  streets 
of  our  capital  and  to  bring  to 
Westminster  the  free-enter- 
prise policy  of  letting  people 
buy  their  council  housing. 

She  did  nothing  more  than 
comply  wife  the  lead  shown 
by  Brargaret  Thatcher.  If  Lady 
Thatcher  fr»d  ntm  been  in 
charge,  this  nprttpr  would  not 
have  seat  fee  light  of  day. 

Brian  Vrpira 

24  The  Grange, 

Uandaft  Cardiff  C752LA. 


IMjHEN  a few  poor  people 
Win  Labonr  Islington 
! owed  a few  hundred  pounds  in 
poll  tax,  the  council  called  for 
than  to  be  jailed.  When  Dame 
Shirley  Porter  owes  West- 
mmser  £27  miTTloo,  Labour's 
local  government  minister, 
Hilary  Armstrong,  feebly 
bleats  feat  she  hopes  that  fee 
off-shore  dame  will  have  the 
“moral  decency”  to  pay  up. 
George  Stern. 

6 Eton  Court. 

6 Shepherds  Hill. 

London  N6SAF. 

WE  object  to  tiie  opening 
paragraph  of  your 
article  on  Mohammed  Sarwar 
(Labonr  MP  faces  poll  fraud 
charge,  December  17).  You 
state  that  “Labour  suffered  a 
devastating  Now  to  its  efforts 
to  shore  up  the  Blair  govern- 
ment's reputation  for  political  j 
probity...**  I 

This  seems  well  over  fee  top 
when  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  bad  actually 
suspended  the  MP  right  at  fee 
start  of  the  Government’s 
term,  pending  a frill  Investiga- 
tion of  the  allegations  of 
which  he  had  been  accused 
and  is  now  charged-  Gan  we 
realty  question  the  probity  of 
the  Government  because  of 
the  alleged  activities  of  one 
suspended  MP? 

Ann  and  John  GerwelL 
68UskRoad, 

PontypooL  Torfaen  NP48AA. 


An  agent  comes  in  from  the  cold 
to  support  a friend  at  the  circus 

RICHARD  Tomlinson  was  | which  will  give  me  a mjUjr 
an  intelligent  MI6  officer  forum  to  disclose  more  details 


flan  intelligent  MI6  officer 
wife  a good  academic  record, 
who  was  obviously  the  victim 
of  the  minnanagpnwit  en- 
demic within  Britain’s  intelli- 
gence services  (Jailed  MI6 
man  will  be  free  to  publish 
abroad,  December  19). 

It  would  be  unwise  to  think 
that  Tomlinson’s  case  is 
uniqiig  During  my  ttmp  in 
MI5,  1 saw  many  motivated 
and  intelligent  individuals, 
particularly  in  the  new  intake 
of  the  1990s,  become  frustrated 
and  angry  with  their  treat- 
ment at  fee  frauds  of  career 
bureaucrats,  generally  long- 
serving  officers,  who  had  lost 
touch  with  the  real  world. 

Any  organisation  which  de- 
moralises its  staff  is  likely  to 
be  Inefficient  and  subject  to 
reprisals  by  those  staff.  How- 
ever, due  to  tiie  inherent  se- 
crecy and  security  in  the 
world  of  intelligence,  there  is 
so  much  more  to  be  lost  by 
alienating  staff 

Wife  Tomlinson.  M16  got  off 
lightly  because  he  chose  to 
plead  guilty  in  order  to  at- 
tract a lighter  sentence  — 
hanfly  surprising  consider- 
ing that  he  will  serve  as  a cat- 
ego  ry-A  prisoner,  along  wife 
terrorists  and  serial  killers. 
My  case  is  different  If  I am 
tried,  it  is  highly  likely  I will 
elect  to  plead  not  guilty. 


A Country  Diary 


which  will  give  me  a public 
forum  to  disclose  more  details 
of  the  problems  at  the  heart  of 
MI5,  which  l have  been 
banned  from  discussing  by  an 
injunction. 

Tomlinson  found  himself  in 
such  a difficult  position  be- 
cause he  signed  axvuy  his  em- 
ployment rights,  including 
trade  union  membership,  as 
all  staff  do. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
good  sentencing  him  to  a year 
in  prison  does.  With  good  be- 
haviour. he  will  be  free  by 
April  next  year  to  write  a 
book  abroad,  as  1 am  currently 
doing.  His  time  in  prison  is 
only  likely  to  make  him  more 
bitter  over  his  maltreatment 
and  to  result  in  a book  which 
actually  damages  national  se- 
j curtty  in  the  UK. 

In  fee  meantime,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Security  and  Intelli- 
gence Committee  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  silence  on 
Tomlinson’s  and  my  cases.  1 
have  offered  to  give  evidence 
but  fee  committee  has  shown 
no  interest  in  receiving  this.  It 
has  heard  Stephen  Lander,  the 
director-general  of  MIS.  Why 
not  let  me  put  my  case? 

David  Sbayler. 

Western  Europe. 

We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a full  address 


tsarij  A? 

1 Staler) 


Fresh  chicken 

I WAS  . astonished  to  read 
yonr  comments  on  the 
single  by  Chicken  Shed  — 
“ghastly  kiddie  group 
Chicken  Shed.  Buy  strategi- 
cally; keep  CMcken  Shed  out" 
(Review,  December  19). 

I and  my  family  are  long- 
standing Guardian  readers. 
We  expert  a sophisticated  and 
contemporary  approach  to  all 
cultural  aspects,  based  cm  an 
in-depth  and  inihrm^  intelli- 
gence when  it  comes  to  writ- 
ing about  the  arts. 

Have  yoa  any  idea  cf  what  it 
takes  to  bring  together  a cross- 


section  of  children  wife  a 
range  of  talents  and  abilities 
and  produce  a piece  of  work  to 
a top  professional  standard, 
which  promotes  the  talents  of 
youngsters  often  marginalised 
by  the  rest  cf  society?  Do  you 
have  no  knowledge  of  why 
Chicken  Shed  is  so  strongly 
supported  by  the  theatrical 
world  and  by  figures  such  as 
Dame  Judy  Dench,  Diana 
Rlgg,  Felicity  Kendal.  Ian 
MckeHan,  Bob  Hoskins? 

On  this  occasion,  even  fee 
Sun  appears  to  be  more 
sensitive. 

Mavis  Penn. 

120  Folly  Lane. 

St  Albans,  Herts  AL3  5JH. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT;  Laid 
low  — hopefully  not  perma- 
nently — the  hills  are.  regret- 
tably, unavailable,  but  at  least 
I can  look  out  of  my  windows. 
When  I open  my  eyes  in  the 
morning,  I see  from  my  pil- 
low. without  raising  my  bead, 
the  recen  tty-renova  ted  ruin  of 
Kendal  Castle,  atop  a pleasant 
green  hill  — the  birthplace  of 
Katherine  Parr,  last  (and  sur- 
viving) wife  of  Henry  VHL 
Just  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
town  hall  dock,  bulks  fee 
sprawling  l.OOOfeet  height  of 
Benson  Knott,  a fine  view- 
point with  rather  limited  ac- 
cess. But  the  view  in  this  di- 
rection. to  the  east  is  mostly 
of  rooftops  — surprisingly  at- 
tractive rooftops,  too.  espe- 
cially when  there’s  snow 
about,  as  there  was  last  week, 
wife  an  the  Christmas  lights 
and  decorations  bringing  a 
touch  of  winter  magic  to  the 
did  town.  Indeed,  on  some 
days,  I fed  I could  almost  be 
looking  down  on  Kitzbuhel  or 
Blasters  — an  impression  for- 
tified by  fee  sight  cf  skiers  on 
the  town's  artifical  ski-slope. 


Just  beyond  the  roofs. 
Through  binoculars  I can  al- 
most identity*  fee  skiers  or.  at 
least,  easily  separate  those 
who  can  ski  from  the  begin- 
ners. From  another  window, 
looking  north.  I can  see  fee 
fells  — fee  long  line  of  the 
Whinfell  ridge  from  Ashstead 
Fell  to  Gray  rlgg  Common,  a 
favourite  round  when  com- 
bined with  fee  tramp  through 
Westmorland's  Borrowdale. 
and  the  hills  around  Bannis- 
dale,  mounting  gently  towards 
Grey  Crag.  As  I look  out  now. 
this  cold,  frosty  morning,  the 
sun  is  shining  on  the  lovely, 
little  pointed  peak  of  White- 
side  Pike,  not  far  to  the  left  of 
fee  Sbap  Fells  road.  The  view 
Is  nothing  like  so  widespread 
and  dramatic  as  that  from  the 
fellside  home  I left  eight  years 
ago,  where  I could  see  the  big 
hills  In  four  counties 
stretched  out  along  the  hori- 
zon. but  at  least  I can  see  the 
cloud  shadows  racing  across 
familiar  fells  and  sense  the 
mountain  air.  Things  could  be 
much  worse. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


Never  mind  the  leak,  listen  to  the  leaker 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


ONE  thing  fa  certain. 
Governments  which 
leak  are  not  at  ease 

with  themselves. 
And  we  can  be  almost  equally 
sure  that  — despite  fee  in- 
quiry which  is  to  follow  — no 
one  will  ever  know  who 
handed  David  Blunkett's  dis- 
senting letter  to  the  news- 
papers. Cynics  will  assume 
| that  it  was  Blanket!  himself 
And  the  Observer  has  encour- 
aged that  belief  by  reporting 
1 his  opinions  on  related  mat- 
ters towards  fee  mid  of  its 
article  yesterday. 

1 certainly  make  no  accusa- 
tions against  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Education  and  Em- 
ployment I have  absolutely 
no  idea  who  thought  it  right 
to  publicise  his  apparent  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  as- 
sault on  disability  benefit  I 
simply  exploit  the  occasion  cf 
his  embarrassment  (or,  for  an 
1 know,  satisfaction  and  grati- 


tude) to  examine  the  theory 
and  practice  cf  leaking. 

In  politics,  there  are  two 
sorts  of  leakers:  the  strategic 
and  the  ennretic.  Strategic 
leakers  reveal  secrets  for  a 
calculated  purpose  They  may 
aspire  to  change  government 
policy  by  early  revelation  of 
unpopular  proposals,  aim  to 
damage  an  enemy  or  rival,  or 
hope  to  establish  their  own 
reputation  — let  us  say  for' 
caring  and  compassion.  But 
fee  strategic  leaker  always 
has  an  end  in  view.  It  may  be 
no  more  than  the  desire  to  in- 
gratiate him  or  herself  with 
inflnmtfai  journalists,  or  the 
need  to  prove  that  lie  or  she  is 
“in  tiie  know".  But  it  is  done 
wife  a purpose. 

The  Callaghan  Cabinet  — 
being  remarkably  cohesive, 

I despite  its  vicissitudes  — suf- 
fered, as  I recall,  onty  one  seri- 
ous leak  in  Its  entire  existence. 

I On  a grey  Friday  tn  1978,  we 
assembled  In  Downing  Street 
to  examine  foe  draft  of  a letter 
which  the  Prime  Minister  pro- 
posed  to  send  to  the  genial 
secretary  of  the  Labour  Party. 
It  set  out  the  Government's  po- 
sition on  the  future  of  the 


European  Community  and . 
was  intended  to  maim  clear 
that  we  would  pursue  our  cho- 
sen course,  whatever  labour's 
national  executive  might  de- 
cide. Discussion  of  fee  draft 
was  prejudiced  by  fee  discov- 
ery that  the  letter  had  been 
published,  down  to  its  last 
punctuation  error,  in  that 
morning's  Financial  Times. 

The  draft  had  been  pre- 
pared by,  or  on  behalf  oL  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  expressed  his 
angry  view  that  the  copy  had 
been  sent  to  the  FT  by  one  cf 
David  Owen’s  enemies  — an 
allegation  that  incriminated 
most  of  the  Cabinet  At  the 
time.  I suspected  one  of  the 
several  anti-marketeers,  who 
were  still  fighting  a rear- 
guard action  against  British 
membership. 

It  now  seems  certain  that 
the  letter  was  handed  over  by 
someone  who  bad  partici- 
pated in  its  drafting  and  be- 
lieved. rightly  as  it  turned 
out  that  if  It  was  maria  pub- 
lic, it  could  not  be  amended  In 
case  fee  change  was  inter- 
preted as  a sign  of  Prime  Min- 
isterial weakness.  If  that  is 


the  true  explanation,  the 
whole  affkir  illustrates  leak- 
ing of  a very  high  quality. 

At  the  other  end  a£  the  spec- 
trum, the  enuretic  leaker  gab- 
bles away  for  no  reason,  ex- 
cert  compulsion  to  gossip. 
That  strange  and  discreditable 
motivation  can  be  safely  ruled 
out  in  the  case  of  the  Blunkett 
Remonstrance.  For  a whole 
cabinet  document  — surpris- 
ingly marked  “restricted” 
rather  than  “secret**  — was  < 
sent,  like  a Christmas  card,  to 
political  journalists.  Some- 
body — at  either  the  sender’s  , 
or  recipient's  end  of  the  corre- 
spondence — took  it  out  of  a 
file  or  a briefcase,  pboto-cop- . 
led  it  and  handed  it  over.  Un- 
less he  has  developed  a sudden 
masochistic  desire  to  damage 
himself  and  his  polity,  we  can 
rule  out  Gordon  Brown.  - 

We  can  also  be  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  culprit  was  not  a 
croft  servant  They  do  leak 
from  time  to  time.  Indeed, 
during  Margaret  Thatcher's 
tenancy  of  Downing  Street, 
they  made  a habit  of  it  But 
civil  servants  have  a distinc- 
tive leaking  style*  They  make 
public  statements  about 


secret  policies  and  await  hon- 
ourable martyrdom.  Or  they 
post  classified  documents  in 
plain  envelopes  and  the  news- 
papers describe  the  method  of 
delivery  in  order  to  increase 
the  air  of  mystery.  Civil  ser- 
vants do  not  consort  wife 
lobby  correspondents.  The 
Blunkett  leaking  was,  politi- 
cally speaking,  an  inside  job. 
The  miscreant  is  a minister 
or  a ministerial  adviser. 

Yesterday,  on  The  World 
This  Weekend,  shortly  before 
expressing  his  disapproval  of 
scroungers,  David  Blunkett 
revealed  feat  the  letter  had 
been  copied  to  colleagues  in 
the  Government.  The  net  of 
suspicion  must  therefore  be 
widely  spread.  Agate,  I do  not 
suggest  feat  Blunkett  was 
guilty  of  anything  so  unscru- 
pulous, but  I report  for  your 
amusement  that  ministers 
have  been  known  to  pass 
copies  of  sensitive  documents 
to  friends  who  they  knew 
would  run  off  to  the  nearest 
journalist  If  there  is  a leak 
inquiry,  it  will  be  compli- 
cated to  conduct  and  impossi- 
ble conclusively  to  complete. 

However,  if  the  Prime  Min- 


ister wants  to  identify  the 
saboteur  or  saboteurs  — 
purely  for  his  own  satisfac- 
tion — there  is  a way  in 
which  the  job  can  be  done. 
Somebody  in  his  private 
office  should  examine  the 
earlier  work  of  fee  journal- 
ists who  wrote  the  "exclu- 
sive” and  determine  the  pat- 
tern of  their  previous  stories 
— whom  they  helped,  what 
subjects  they  covered,  and 
which  meetings  (Labour 
National  Executive,  Shadow- 
Cabinet,  Cabinet  or  Disabled 
Income  Group)  they  regu- 
larly scooped.  That  should 
provide  one  clue.  More  evi. 
dence  could  be  obtained  by 
an  analysis  of  who  had  most 
to  gain,  in  terms  of  public  es- 
teem  mid  political  prestige, 
from  fee  revelation. 

David  Blunkett.  his  junior 
ministers  and  feclr  friends. 
Eg** un*  Prime  Min- 
foUow  aiJch  a 

'WJify  are  unjustly  blamed. 
iSJSfff111*  Minister  him- 
seif  should  react  with  decisive 
good  sense  to  the  leaking  of 
6 firhould  W to*d 
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Kabul  Diary 


Maggie  O’Kane 

JONATHAN  Steele,  on 
this  page  on  Friday . 
told  ns  how  in  Afghan- 
istan, the  Taliban  are  begin- 
ning to  "grow  ont  of  their 
brutality”;  that  the  Muslim 
fundamentalist  movement 
has  to  be  pat  “in  context’*; 
and  that  “change  doesn’t 
come  Cast”. 

He’s  right,  it  doesn’t  come 
fast,  but  it  comes  a hell  of  a 
lot  dower  if  some  in  the 
United  Nations  and  com- 
mentators like  Jonathan 
Steele  suggest  the  Taliban 
are  going  through  a gentle 
voluntary  metamorphism. 
They  are  not.  The  Taliban 

wrp  making  mhinp  pnhKr 

relations  concessions  hop- 
ing (ha  their  dreams)  for  that 
seat  at  the  UN  that  improves 
the  chances  of  a bilikm-dol- 
lar  gas  pipeline  coming 
through  Afghanistan. 

They  are  also  scared  of 
the  threat  from  interna- 
tional aid  agencies  to  pull 
out.  This  is  a new  stand 
from  the  aid  agencies  Ut- 
terly divided  on  the  inside 
between  apologists  and 
others  who  say  that  the  time 
has  finally  come  to  say 

enough  is  enough. 

That  time  comes  when  a 
woman  arrives  in  a Kabul 
hospital  in  agony  with  third 
degree  bums  and  a male 
doctor  moves  to  try  and  cut 
the  clothes  from  her  body.  A 
Talib  intervenes  and  says 
you  cannot  touch  her.  “But 
she  will  die,’’  the  doctor 
says.  “Many  Talib  die  on  the 
battlefield.’*  he  says. 

The  UN  apologists  peddle 
the  mWtpftn  g arpn. 

ment  that  Jonathan  Steele 
offers — tradition. 

Dr  Omar  GabreeL,  head  of 
the  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion. explained  the  WHO's 
support  for  a women-only 
hospital  in  Kabul  saying 
“we  must  respect  their 
culture”. 

Except  the  hospital 
wasn’t  a hospital,  it  was  a 
dilapidated  clinic  with  no 
running  water.  So  in  the 
name  of  their  culture,  the 
Taliban  had  the  WHO  stamp 
of  approval  as  they  wheeled 
sick  and  dying  women  out  of 
the  city’s  hospitals. 

UN  officials  in  Afghani- 
stan, keen  to  get  stripes 
from  their  bosses  in  Geneva 
and  New  York,  sup  with  the 
Taliban  to  win  co-operation 
for  their  own  projects,  and 
then,  to  make  themselves 
feel  better,  complain  that 
really  the  Taliban  aren't 
getting  a fair  press. 

We’ve  been  there  before. 
Remember  the  UN  telling 
us  in  Sarajevo  that  there 
wasno  “siege**  and  the  Bos- 
nian Serbs  were  victims  of  a 
biased  press?  ' 

Jonathan  Steele  writes 
that  “the  Taliban  have  been 
rightly  criticised  for  their 
barbarism,  butitls  impor- 
tant to  put  it  in  context”.  He 
points  out  that  many 
women  in  this  country  of 
ancient  traditions  choose  to 
bevelled. 

True.  But  even  a tradi- 
tional woman  minds  the 
dream  of  educating  her 
daughter  being  smashed; 
she  minds  watching  her 
children  go  hungry  because 
she  is  not  allowed  to  work, 
and  She  minda  War 

sisters  being  beaten  in  the 
street  by  teenage  Taliban 
loyal  to  the  teaching  of  a 
seventh-century  mullah 
driven  from  Mecca  l ,800 
years  ago  because  even  the 
Saudis  couldn’t  stomach 
him.  - - 

The  Taliban  have  taken 
from  10  million  women  the 
right  to  work,  to  go  to 
school,  to  be  treated  tn  hos- 
pital, to  go  outside  the  home 
alone,  to  wear  high  heels,  to 
sing,  to  love. 

If  such  a campaign  was 
waged  against  any  single 
ethnic  group,  and  was 
widely  reported,  there 
would  be  an  international 
roar  of  disapproval  There 
would  be  solidarity  groups, 
sanctions — something. 

Somehow  when  it  is 
women — Muslim  women — 
it  is  accepted  as  some  sort  of 
a cultural  hiccup  that  has  to 
be  putin  context.  Why? 

It  has  taken  three  years 
for  the  rage  to  take  hold. 
Madeline  Albright  de- 
scribed the  Taliban  as  “de- 
spicable” in  October.  In  No- 
vember, a UN  team  was  sent 
from  Geneva  to  investigate 
the  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion and  Dr  Gabreel’s  com- 
plicity in  chucking  sick 
women  out  ofhospitals.  Me- 
(Heins  Sans  Frontier  and  the 
Red  Cross  told  the  Taliban 
that  if  they  did  not  reopen 
hospitals  to  women,  they 
were  leaving.  The  Taliban, 
for  the  first  time,  backed 
down. 

pressure  is  working,  but 

there  is  nothing  to  cele- 
brate. Now  is  not  the  time  to 
peddle  the  excuses  of  UN  ca- 
reerists and  lament  that 
“change  does  not  come 
Cast”. 


Passion  and  glory  of 
Brazil’s  Little  Cripple 


Commentary 


Preston 


CONGONHAS  is  a 
dirty  old  Brazilian 
town  a couple  of 
hours  drive  from 
Belo  Horizonte.  Walsall,  «h»n 
we  say,  to  the  Birmingham  ctf 
Minas  Gerais. 

Yet  tnvn  loft-  off  the  thin 
straggle  of  the  main  street; 
wind  up  the  miiuMp  «ni!  there 
suddenly  is  a glimpse  of  the 
unforgettable.  Remember  the 
church  of  Bom  Jesus  do  Mato- 
zinhos.  Remember  Aleija- 
dinho.  Think  of  thwm,  maybe, 
this  Christmas. 

There  are  six  white  chapels 
dotted  up  the  slope  of  cobbles 
and  grass,  filled  with  amazing 
treasure.  They  are  the  story 
of  the  Passion  in  cedar  fig- 
ures, painted  with  a natural 
colouring  which  seems  to 
have  a vivid  life  of  its  own. 
They  are  eerie  in  their  tangi- j 
bility.  The  feet,  the  veins,  the 
musries  come  etched  and  in- 
dividual. No  hand  is  the 
same.  The  Last  Supper  is  stSl ; 


being  eaten  around  a great 
wooden  table.  Jesus  looks  out 
from  the  end,  forever  asking 
the  question  of  betrayal. 
Judas,  second  on  the  right, 
stares  sblftfiy  into  space.  To 
peer  through^ the  bars  upon 
such,  a scene  is  somehow, 
weirdly,  to  feel  yourself  there. 

Then  turn  and  look  a hun- 
dred-yards up  the  hill.  It  is  a 
brooding,  swirling  day. 
There’s  the  white  of  the 
r church  caught  in  relief 
; against  sty.  But  it  is 
two  terraces  in  front  of  it 
which  dominate-  They  are 
studded  with  .lowering  stat- 
ues of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  carved  than  soap-; 
stone,  their  bodies  arrayed  at 
, sharp  awigipft,  pointing,  star- 
ing. declaiming.  They  watch 
and  they  guard. 

In  the  church  itself  a nut- 
brown  woman  in  a bine  shawl 
crosses  herself  at  the  door 
amt  sinks  to  her  fc™»as,  shuf- 
fling slowly  towards  the  altar. 
She  is  not  young.  Across  the 
stone  floor  her  face  occasion- 
ally grimaces  with  pain.  But 
her  eyes  are  always  on  the 


Let  me  ten  you  about  the 
rrm-n  who  made  all  Anto- 
nio Francisco  Lisboa  (1738- 
1814);  called  Aletfadlnho,  the 
Little  Cripple.  Perhaps  you 
know  about  his  genius  al- 
ready and  this  is  mere  repeti- 
tion; but  because  be  never 


i worked  outside  Minas  Gerais, 
let  alone.  Brazil,  perhaps  not 
His  art  is  the  art  of  stone  and 
wood  and  design,  too  rooted 
in  edifices  to  travel. 

He  was  the  son  of  a Portu- 
guese architect  and  slave 
woman,  and  he  made 
churches.  The  streets  of  Ouro 
Preto,  Sahara  and  Mariana 
are  a monument  to  his  pro- 
lific young  brilliance.  Step  in- 
side Nossa  Senhora  de  Con- 
frirain  in  Sahara,  for 
just  another  little  church 
down  just  another  bumpy 
road,  and  two  cedar  statues  of 
Sao  Joao  da  Cruz  and  Sao  Si- 
mao  Stock  brood  hypnoti- 
cally. This  is  baroque  iflce  no 
other:  the  figures  are  live  be- 
neath toe  coatings  of  gold, 
poised  somehow  to  break  Its 
shelL  These  ghosts  have  flesh. 

But  the  last  35  years  of  Alei- 
jadinho’s  life  were  different 
He  contracted  leprosy  and 
gradually  bin  legs  and  hanite 
were  useless.  The  church  and 
the  chapels  of  Cangonhas  — 
the  64  statues  of  the  Passion, 
the  12  soapstone  prophets  — 
were  last  commission,  cre- 
ated through  nine  years  of  in- 
tense pain.  He  could  not  walk 
or.  stand.  BQs  assistants  tied 

the  Iwwwner  and  the  rfiiaal  to 

the  bleeding  stumps  at  the 
end  of  his  arms.  Yet  he  had  to 

frnich 

I think  that  even  if  you 
knew  of  none  of  thin,  you 


might  Stffl  cancA  th»  prlgfpncp 
of  something  compelling,  be- 
yond normal  experience,  up 
toe  strange  slope  at  Cangon- 
has. The  place  is  a master  j 
work.  There  is  nothing  like  it  | 
on  earth-  And  toe  prophets,  in  ; 
the  dissonance  of  their  ! 
stance,  have  a haunting  ur- 
gency — as  though  they  had 
arrived  at  the  terraces  by 
themselves  in  a fury  of  cre- 
ation. Year  after  year,  the  Lit- 
tle Crtppte  carved  shapes  from 
a different  dimension  as 
though  every  hlow  might  be 
his  last. 

We  know  too  well  what  to 
expect  of  Christmas.  A pagan 
blow-out  for  most;  a time  of 
polite  celebration  for  some, 
pithwing  in  genteel  *»Tid  con- 
ventional churches  to  hear 
toe  message  renewed  and  the 
carols  of  childhood  repeated. 


The  statues  were 
his  last  His 
assistants  tied  the 
hammer  and  the 
chisel  to  his 
bleeding  stumps 

If  you  believe,  -you  will  find 
reassurance  as  ™n«v  j£  Him 
me,  you  wish  you  could  be- 
lieve, then  there  win  be  noth- 
ing to  ripple  toe  surface  of 
agnosticism. 

But  the  churches  of  Brazil 
tear  at  any  such  surface.  They 
arrive  in  all  shapes  and  sizes: 
the  great  glass  dome  of  Brasi- 
lia Cathedral,  the  livid  blue 
glass  box  of  the  Church  of 
Dom  Bosco  nearby,  the  bare 
hails  of  Salvador  that  the 
slaves  off  the  boats  from  Af- 
rica made  for  themselves 
alone.  Without  its  churches; 
Brazil  would  offer  little  of  its 


history  or  its  building  at  the 
edge  of  civdisatian  three  cen- 
turies ago.  But  the  churches 
are  more  than  simply  remark- 
able. They  have  the  power  to 
move. 

The  question  they  pose  is 
one  beyond  easy  answer.  How 
could  so  many  anonymoas 
craftsmen,  working  in  the 
depths  of  disease  and  poverty, 
construct  so  much  that  is  as- 
tonishing to  the  glory  ctf  their 
God?  It  is  their  own  teeming 
passion  which  tells.  Could  all 
this  be  for  nothing?  Is  it  all 
delusion? 

When  I came  oat  of  the 
church  at  the  top  of  the  hm, 
the  woman  in  the  blue  shawl 
stood  up,  wrapping  the  doth 
around  her  head,  and  walked 
down  the  cobbled  slope,  knees 
flaying  stiffly.  She  had  in- 
flicted a little  pain  upon  her- 
self. Now  toe  could  turn  and 
depart 

The  square  was  empty,  save 
for  a single  beggar  without 
legs  hunched  in  a on  ♦>»» 
terrace  steps.  It  was  a cameo 
from  any  day  there  over  200 
years,  as  though  the  wwa^»r 
had  ordained  it.  Aleijadiuho 
lives. 

He  looks,  when  you  see  his 
portrait  In  the  museum  at 
Ouro  Preto,  a bit  of  a rake. 
Strong,  hnnHonmp.  TnnrVingly 
aquiline.  There  was  nothing, 
in  toe  beginning,  which  hints 
at  the  manic  determination  of 
his  end.  Yet  something  be- 
yond leprosy  consumed  him: 
it  feds  like  the  energy  of  the 
souL 

And  today?  What  would  he 
be?  Another  statistic  in  the 
great  disability  allowance  de- 
bate? A party  guest  at  Down- 
ing Street?  A supplicant  for 
an  Arts  Council  grant?  Run- 
ner-up in  the  Whitbread?  It 
doesn’t  bear  waminatinn-  An 
old  town  in  Minas  Gerais  has 
a wonder  which  jolts  away 
the  dross.  I towTl  think  of  it 

again  thin  fThrictmao 


Round  robins 
flying  in  the 
face  of  reality 


The  Blair  steamroller 


On  behalf  of 
the  Tories, 
John 
Redwood 

laments  the 
comer-cutting 
of  a Labour 
government 
in  too  much 
of  a hurry 

IN  ITS  haste  to* 'moderns 
ise.  Labour  sometimes 
neglects  toe  point  and 
purpose  in  the  older 
fashioned  ways.  Confu- 
sion over  coal  policy,  as  well 
as  toe  handling  of  Formula 
One,  revealed  toe  dangers  of 
ignoring  tried  and  tested 
ways  of  governing. 

I was  brought  UP  to  believe 
that  ministers  wanting  to 
change  a policy  held  a proper 
discussion  in  Cabinet  or  Cabi- 
net committee.  They  sent  out 
a green  paper,  invited  com- 
ments, a parliamentary 
debate.  Later  they  published  a 
white  paper,  made  a state- 
ment, answered  questions  in 
toe  House. 

New  Labour,  in  its  haste  to 
dust  toe  cobwebs  off  the  en- 
gines of  state,  is  in  danger  of 
abusing  the  machinery.  Often 
their  policies  seem  to  be  a res- 
ponse to  media  pressure  or 
toe  latest  fashion  in  a focus 
group.  Cabinet  committees 
are  rushed  or  circumvented, 
as  toe  people's  juggernaut 
steamrollers  due  process. 

Making  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land “independent”  was  not 
worth  a government  state- 
ment Policy  an  joining  toe 
Euro  and  abolishing  the 
pound  was  announced  by  leak 
and  changed  by  leak  to  lead- 
ing newspapers  before  a par- 
liamentary occasion  was 
forced  upon  them.  The 
tobacco  sponsorship  ban  was 
announced  to  toe  nurses'  con- 
ference and  rescinded  to  the 
newspapers.  Coal  policy  was 
changed  under  pressure,  with 
the  responsible  minister  say- 


ing ana  thfog  to  a parliamen- 
tary committee,  and  then  the 
Prime  Minister  saying  some- 
thing different  at  Question 
Time.  No  proper  statement  of 
energy  palicy  was  offered. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  fathom 
who  is  allowed  to  lobby  and 
meet  the  Prime  Minister  and 
who  is  not.  Mr  Ecclestone  of 
Formula  One  racing  was 
given  an  audience  and  policy 
cflmngp**  followed  almost  im- 
mediately. Only  opposi- 
tion pressure  «nd  media  criti- 
cism did  the  other  affected 
sports  have  a chance  to  put 
their  case.  Coal  industry 
leaders  complained  they 
could  not  obtain  a meeting 
with  toe  Prime  Minister,  even 
though  more  jobs  are  at  stake 
than  in  Formula  One. 

Conservative  MPs  have 
been  trying  to  find  out  what 
forecasts  of  employment 
f-hangPK  have  been  made  for 
different  levels  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Such  questions 


were  answered  under  a previ- 
ous government!  We  are  now 
told  we  cannot  ask  for  such 
information.  The  table  office 
at  Westminster  said 'the  Gov- 
ernment would  refuse  to 
answer.  This  is  mighty  rum 
when  the  Government  is  issu- 
ing a white  paper  on  more 
openness.  The  Government 
must  have  asked  itself  this 
question  Why  can’t  we  be , 
told? 


THIS  Government 
seems  to  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  adjust  to 
two  different  styles 
of  answer  a minis- 
ter should  offer  a democratic 
opposition  If  we  say  we  are 
against  tax  rises  and  Labour 
is  in  favour,  there  will  be  a 
sharp  political  exchange.  If 
we  say  that  there  are  defects  j 
in  toe  way  the  competition  : 
legislation  may  work,  the 
nation  deserves  a thoughtful ! 
response. 


If  Cabinet  committees  are 
not  used  more,  ministers  will 
feel  they  would  be  more  likely 

to  influence  Labour  policy  by 
resigning  or  joining  a focus 
group.  If  Parliament  is  not 
treated  more  seriously,  the 
nation  win  begin  to  wonder 
what  the  Government  is  try- 
ing to  hide.  Tautening  to  foCUS 

groups  and  fearing  the  criti- 
cal article  is  no  substitute  for 
proper  consultation  of  those 
who  know  most,  those  who 
will  be  most  affected  by  a par- 
ticular policy. 

Formula  One  would  have 
been  better  handled  if  all  in- 
terested parties  had  been  of- 
fered a meeting.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, instead  of  overriding 
and  humiliating  hte  Health 
Secretary  had  asked  the 
Health.  Culture  and  Industry 
departments  to  think  it 
through  between  them  and 
wiikp  a statement  about  it- 

The  coal  issue  would  have 


Crowded  out  by  the  New  York  mob 


Bill  Buford 


There  were  60.000 

people  gathered  in  the 
middle  of  Manhattan 
on  a cold  winter's  night  to 
wateh  a TV  celebrity  throw 
a switch  that  tamed  on 
2,000  tights  on  a very  big 
tree  that,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, had  been  cut  down 
somewhere  in  upstate  New 
York,  floated  downstream 
and  eventually  fastened 
against  the  side  of  a very 
tall  building. 

The  ceremony  did  not,  as 
you  imagine,  last  all 
that  long:  one  moment, 
there  was  a very  big  tree; 
the  next  moment  there  was 


a very  Mg  tree  with  Christ- 
mas tights  on.  Why  would 
60,000  people  dress  up  in 
, mittens  and  scarves  and 
’ woollen  hats  and  crush 
I themselves  into  a small 
I square  merely  to  watch 
I whatis,  after  ati,  only  a big- 
ger version  of  what  they’ve 
got  in  their  living  rooms? 

The  lighting  of  the  Christ- 
mas Tree  at  the  Rockefeller 
Centre  is  one  of  the  sea- 
sonal traditions  of  New 
York,  city,  right  there 
alongside  Macy’s  Thanks- 
; giving  Parade  (where  this 
> year  the  Cat  in  the  Hat 
swung  out  of  control  and 
; knocked  several  spectators 
1 unconscious).  Even  so, 

1 60,000  is  a lot  of  people. 

! Don’t  they  have  anything 
better  to  do? 

Historically,  the  country 
is  humanity  at  its  most  nat- 
ural and  uncontaminated. 
The  city.  In  contrast,  is  un- 
natural. It  is  always  filthy 
■and  polluted.  It  is  a place  of 
pestilence  and  evil  (accord- 
ing to  the  Bible).  It  is  thick 
with  the  stench  of  sewers 
(according  to  Milton). 


If  helL  for  Shelley,  was  a 
city  much  like  London,  pop- 
ulous and  smoky,  what 
would  he  have  possibly 
made  of  New  York,  where 
there  are  streets  with  more 
people  on  them  than  just 
about  any  place  on  earth? 
The  comer  of  Forty-fourth 
and  Seventh  Avenue,  along 
the  western  side  of  Times 
Square  is  an  extraordinary 
spectacle.  Lately  represen- 
tatives of  a local  business 
organisation  have  been 
posted  on  comers  like  this 
one  trying  to  estimate  how 
many  people  pass  by  — 
8,000,  10,000,  15,000  an 
hour? 

I went  to  see  if  I could 
stand  there.  I wanted  to  see 
if  I could  stand  still.  I 
placed  myself  on  the  cor- 
ner. The  light  turned  red 

and,  reluctantly,  the 
people  around  me  stopped: 
the  cross-town  traffic  pre- 
vented anyone  from  step- 
ping out  into  the  street,  al- 
though 10  to  15  people  tried 
and  others  slid  off  the  kerb 
right  behind  them. 

The  moment  the  light 


changed  to  green,  the  expe- 
rience was  Kim  trying  to 
hold  on  to  a slippery  rock 
in  a very  fast-moving  river. 
I couldn’t  do  it  — not  with- 
out being  bumped,  pushed, 
jostled  and  sworn  at.  The 
people  racing  past  me  were 
moving  at  something  ap- 
proaching a slow  run.  They 
were  exhilarated.  They 
were  enjoying  tt- 

NEW  York  is  a city  that 
prides  itself  on  the 
crowd.  There  are,  it 
seems,  a staggering  700  pa- 
rades a year  — occasions 
when  the  police  barricades 
go  up,  the  streets  are 
closed,  and  crowds  gather. 
To  be  what?  A crowd.  There 
is  a parade  for  Christinas, 
for  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christopher  Columbus. 
There  is  a parade  to  com- 
memorate Puerto  Ricans, 
the  Mexicans,  the  Russians 
and  the  Irish.  There’s  a pa- 
rade for  the  baseball  team, 
the'  basketball  team  and 
one  of  the  football  teams. 

Last  summer  there  was  a 
parade  to  celebrate  Bis- 


been  better  handled  in  a com- 
mittee  where  environmental, 
regionaL  energy  and  indus- 
trial issues  COnld  be  thrashed 
out,  following  meetings  with 
the  main  participants. 

Hie  Opposition  is  told  we 
cannot  know  which  ministers 
are  handling  the  coal  issue 
and  we  have  to  wait  patiently 
whilst  they  work  on  an  ener- 
gy policy.  Meanwhile,  deci- 
sions to  extend  contracts, 
block  new  gas  power  stations 
and  stockpile  coal  are  made 
and  TphIcpH  or  gnnnminaH  hj 
Prime  Minister’s  Questions 
with  no  proper  announce- 
ment of  the  whole  policy  to 
the  House. 

In  order  to  be  a govern- 
ment, rather  than  a media  cir- 
cus opposition  with  a major- 
ity, ministers  should  settle 
down  to  governing  a bit  more  ; 
and  leaking  a bit  less. 

The  author  Is  Conservative  MP 
for  Wokingham 


nay’s  Hercules  — a plastic 
Hercules  and  other  Disney 
characters  slowly  pro- 
ceeded through  Manhattan. 
The  New  Yorker,  where  I 
work,  has  its  office  by 
Grand  Central  station,  just 
where  the  Hercules  was 
turning  north.  Innocently  I 
thought  I’d  drop  by.  I 
never  reached  the  office.  1 
couldn’t:  there  were  that 
many  people.  I never  got 
within  two  blocks.  All  this 
for  Hercules?  The  estimates 
put  the  crowd  at  about 
200,000. 

Is  this  just  a New  York 
thing?  Fm  inclined  to  thfrnfc 
there  is  something  else  at 
work. 

As  I stood  there  this 
month.  60,000  people,  many 
having  waited  for  several 
hours,  witnessed  the  brief 
moment  when  the  Christ- 
TTinc  tights  went  on  and 
everyone  there  said 
“Aaaaaaaaaaaaah”.  It  was 
a very  primitive,  crude  feel- 
ing, a pagan  feeling,  a win- 
ter one.  of  belonging  to 
something  utterly  elemen- 
tal — of  belonging  to  a 
crowd.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  a 
very  natural  thing. 

Bill  Buford  js  the  literary  editor 
of  the  New  Yorker 
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Ros  Coward 


NORMAL  Christmas 
cards  — the  “love  from 
Aunt  Betty”  who  I 
haven’t  seen  for  10  years 
kind,  to  which  1 respond  in 
similar  vein  — do  not  require 
much  interpretation.  These 
are  what  linguists  call  pbatic 
communication,  utterances 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  reas- 
sure the  listener  that  commu- 
nication is  taking  place.  But 
there’s  always  a handful  for 
whom  this  anneal  ritual 
offers  more  literary  opportu- 
nities — the  writers  of  round 
robins. 

For  the  last  few  years, 
friends  have  been  supplying 
me  with  their  round  robins. 
Forget  Demos  and  the  Henley 
Centre  — these  letters  tell  us 
things  that  statistics  never 
can  about  the  soul  of  the 
people.  I should  say  women, 
since  they  have  made  this 
genre  their  own.  (My  first 
from  a wm  this  year  only 
hints  at  the  ultimate  collapse 
of  gender  roles.)  What  started 
as  the  colonials’  missive  to 
relatives  back  home,  has  be- 
come some  women’s  annual 
opportunity  to  explore  toe 
novelist  in  themselves. 

Ibis  is  a distinct  literary 
form  with  its  own  conven- 
tions. Last  year  one  corre- 
spondent began  with  an  out- 
burst of  seff-referentiality.  "I 
have  been  thinking  for  a long 
time  about  how  to  write  this 
letter.  Should  I be  flippant? 
Perhaps  I could  he  terse  and 
succinct?  Expansive  and 
fanny?.”  But  this  was  not  to 
he  the  James  Joyce  of  the 
genre.  Apart  from  transgress- 
ing conventions  of  length 
with  a garrulous  four  pages, 
the  letter  stuck  to  the  rules. 

Substance  is  always  family 
events:  births,  marriages,  the 
occasional  death  of  a distant 
and  ancient  unde,  hut  most 
especially  children’s  achieve- 
ments. Recently  an  American 
informed  every  distant  ac- 
quaintance that  her  baby  was 
enjoying  a “major  develop- 
mental spurt”  expanding  on 
his  i-  loves  — “music  (espe- 
cially Aaron  Neville,  the 
Gypsy  Kings  and  toe  Pet  Shop 
■Boys),  his  crib  (he’s  a great 
sleeper — Yes!),  eating  (every- 
thing except  cottage  cheese 
and  beets),  diaper  commer- 
cials on  television,  his  books, 
and  our  weekly  parent/tot 
swimming  group”.  Love  <rf 
hooks  heralds  a high  achiever 
in  the  making.  We  will  soon 
be  hearing  hia  grades.  Exam 
results  are  de  rigueur,  that 
university  degree  and  jobs. 

Many  read  like  CVs. 
“Rupert  has  four  starred  A’s, 
while  Edward  has  just  got  a 
first  in  chemical  engineering  ] 
at  Cambridge,  Joehua  is  an I 


his  gap  year,  working  in  a 
leper  hospital  in  Nepal.” 
Tama  ducks  receive  uninten- 
tionally hilarious  praise. 
Mary  ’’successfully  com- 
pleted” her  venture  badge  at 
guides.  William  wore  a “beau- 
tiful tail”  in  an  amateur 
pantomime. 

For  most  of  us  it  is  a fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  aver- 
age product  of  the  British 
middle  classes  will  achieve  a 
clutch  of  GCSE’s  and  “a  good 
job  in  computer  software”. 
But  the  middle  classes  them- 
selves, clearly  taken  in  by  all 
the  dark  propaganda  about 
falling  standards,  think  it  is  a 
subject  for  boasting.  The 
basic  message  is  that  ail  their 
geese  have  become  swans;  the 
middle  England  version  of  the 
Queen's  “we  are  proud  of  how 
well  our  children  have  done”, 
which  Private  Eye  parodied 
as  “every  one  of  them  has  be- 
come a prince  or  princess”. 

Husband’s  achievements 
induce  more  self-censorship. 
Promotions  are  suitable 
though  muted  subjects, 
redundancies  less  so.  Incomes 
are  taboo.  The  husbands 
often  have  senior  jobs.  But 
being  a top  civil  servant  is 
secondary  to  the  real  heart  of 
the  narrative.  A collective  de- 
lusion prevails  that  hours 
worked  and  resultant  income 
have  little  bearing  on  the  real 
family  narrative.  This  owes 
its  successes  to  toe  good  cheer 
of  the  writer. 

For  these  letters  are  largely 
the  fiction  of  the  contented 
and  successful  family.  “We 
will  have  all  four  of  our  chil- 
dren here  for  Christmas,” 
says  one  letter.  “Plus  my 
brother  Ralph  and  his  chil- 
dren Rory  and  Eleanor.” 
Pleasant  for  toe  sender,  but 
less  so  for  some  of  toe  recipi- 
ents steeling  themselves  for 
the  lonely  or  complicated 
Christmases  that  befall  many. 


ROUND  Robins  are  press 
releases  from  the  work- 
shops of  domestic  bliss. 

A little  self-deprecation  is 
now  fashionable,  but  trage- 
dies and  difficulties  have  no 
place  in  these  pleasant  uni- 
verses. We  do  not  hear  that 
“toe  Prozac  has  been  working 
well  for  Rosemary”  or  that 
the  youngest  has  a drug  habit, 
the  shrink  blaming  th«»  fam- 
ily's obsession  with  achieve- 
ment. Perhaps  they  hold  back 
to  preserve  the  Christmas 
cheer.  More  likely,  they  do  so 
because  it  would  disrupt  the 
.gotten.  ^-The  fiction 
and  how  busy  and  successful 
we  are  at  being  “us”. 

‘'•ttySfimtaan  &A 

that  if  we  refuse  to  1 • 

edgE  the  darker  side  of  life,  ft 
will,  simply  slink  away.  . 
Reviews,  of  1997  wffl>.envha?v,- 
sise  how  in  this  post-Diana  • 
era  we  are  all  able  to  deal 
publicly  with  complex  emo- 
tions. Take  a look  at  these  let- 
ters and  faiwif  again  a signif- 
icant section  of  this  society,  is 
still  busy  drawing  the  line  be- 
tween the  cheerlUl  who  are 
rewarded  by  success  and  toe 
messy  and  tragic  who,  by  im- 
plication, get  what  they 
deserve. 
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Monday  DccerobgraigT 

William  Perrio 


The  danger  of 
satire  in  Japan 


JUZO  Itami.  the  film 
director  who  revi- 
talised the  Japanese 
frim  industry  in  the 
1380s  with  his  biting 
social  satires,  has  committed 
suicide,  aged  64.  He  did  so  by 
jumping  off  the  roof  of  the 
eight-storey  building  in 
Tokyo  where  he  had  his  of- 
fices. He  leaves  two  sons  and 
a widow,  Nobuko  Miyamoto, 
the  star  of  most  of  bis  films. 

It  was  she  who  influenced 
her  husband’s  constant  use  of 
strong  women  characters, 
comparatively  rare  in  films 
by  male  Japanese  directors, 
who  traditionally  see  women 
as  victims.  Itami  also  mocked 
hitherto  taboo  subjects,  and 
entered  areas  that  even  put 
bis  life  in  danger. 

In  1992,  a few  days  after  the 
premiere  or  The  Gentle  Art  of 
Japanese  Extortion  aka  Gang- 
ster's Moll  (Minbo  No  Onna), 
a satire  of  the  yakuza,  the 
crime  syndicate,  his  face  and 
neck  were  slashed  with  a 
knife  by  five  members  of  the 
yakuza.  "I  wont  be  giving 
up,'1  Itami  wrote  from  his  hos- 
pital bed.  “I  hope  we  can  all 
continue  to  struggle 
together.” 

On  his  recovery,  he  refused 
to  be  silenced,  and  took  part 
in  a witness  protection  pro- 
gramme. (Last  year,  his  at- 
tackers were  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison.)  His  defiance 
of  the  yakuza  culminated  in 
his  10th  and  final  film. 
Women  of  the  Police  Protection 
Programme  (Marutai  No 
Onna,  1997),  about  an  actress 
(Miyamoto)  placed  under 
guard  after  she  witnesses  a 
murder  while  under  threat 
from  the  perpetrators.  Unfor- 


tunately, the  screenplay’s  top- 
icality had  cooled,  as  had  Ka- 
mi's reputation,  and  it  failed 
at  the  box-office. 

It  was  a little  more  than  a 
decade  ago  that  Kami's  films 
were  among  the  most  com- 
mercially successful  home- 
grown movies  in  the  coun- 
try’s history. 

Juzo  Itami,  bora  in  Kyoto, 
was  a descendant  of  Samurai 
and  the  son  of  Mansaku 
Itami,  a pioneer  Japanese 
film-director.  However,  it 
took  him  until  his  50th  birth- 
day before  attempting  to  emu- 
late his  father.  Previously,  he 
had  been  a painter,  writer 
and  actor,  appearing  in  two 
Hollywood  epics,  55  Days  at 
Peking  (1963)  and  Lord  Jim 
(1965). 

HIS  first  film  as  di- 
rector was  The 
Funeral  (1984),  a 
black  comedy 
peopled  with  a 
gallery  of  richly-drawn  char- 
acters ranging  from  the 
pompous  undertaker,  through 
the  Rolls-Royce  owning 
money-grubbing  priest  to  the 
deceased's  fussy  brother,  ob- 
sessed with  the  comfort  of  the 
corpse.  The  director’s  Irrever- 
ence was  balanced  with  the 
sincerity  of  the  widow’s 
address  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  cremation. 

Tampopo  (198$)  was  one  of 
the  first  films  that  began  an 
international  Cad  of  “meals  on 
reels”.  It  told  of  a truck  driver 
(Tsutomu  Yamazakl),  who 
pulls  in  for  a snack  at  a way- 
side  noodle  (ramen)  shop  run 
by  the  widowed  Tampopo 
(Miyamoto),  finding  the  food 
uneatable,  he  stays  to  help 


Day  of  the  generals from  left:  Narkiss,  Dayan,  Rabin 


Owen  Barfield 


her  turn  the  place  into  one  of 
the  best  restaurants  In  the 
country.  A gastronomic 
comedy  of  table  manners,  it 
satirised  Japanese  social  mo- 
res in  a series  of  vignettes. 
Itami  called  it  a “noodle  West- 
ern” because  a wandering 
trouble-shooter  rides  into 
town  and  then  rides  off  alone. 

Even  more  of  a triumph 
was  A Taxing  Woman  (1987) 
about  the  day-to-day  life  of  an 
eager-beaver  tax  inspector 
(Miyamoto),  determined  to 
track  down  every  small-scale 
tax  fraud,  despite  being 
harassed,  humiliated  and 
harmed  fay  the  people  she 
pursues,  although  a certain 
sympathy  develops  between 
her  and  a petty  criminal 
(Yamazakl). 

The  detailed  observation  of 
the  heroine's  profession  is  as 
obsessive  as  in  Robert  Bres- 
son’s Pickpocket,  but  to  satiric 
ends.  The  film  also  demon- 
strated Kami’s  legerdemain  in 
seamlessly  moving  from 
comedy  to  the  realism  of  the 
gangster  movie,  from  harsh  to 
tender  moments. 

A Taxing  Woman’s  Return 
(1988)  continued  where  the 
previous  picture  left  off.  This 
time  Nobuko  Miyamoto  tack- 
les a powerful  politician, 
greedy  real-estate  specula- 
tors, gangsters  and  a wealthy 
religious  cult 

Unfortunately,  a bigger 
budget  led  the  director  into  a 
slick  repetition  of  formula 
and  a more  conventional  nar- 
rative structure.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  still  examples 
of  his  off-beat  humour  and 
sideswipes  at  Japanese  capi- 
talism. The  Waning  off  was 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


Uzi  Narkiss 


Late  starter  ...  Juzo  Itami, 
and  (right)  a scene  from 
Tampopo,  which  he  called 
his  hoodie  Western’ 

marvellous  Miyamoto  had  far 
lipftp  to  do  than  her  idiotic 
partner,  Tsutomu  Yamazakl, 
her  splendid  foil  from  earlier 
films. 

This  sequel  was  the  last  of 
his  films  to  get  a reasonably 
wide  distribution  in  the  west 
Although  A Quiet  Life  (1996). 
based  on  a novel  by  Kami's 
brother-in-law,  Nobel  prize- 
winner Kenzaburo  Oe,  and 
The  Supermarket  Woman 
(1996),  about  savage  competi- 
tion in  business,  were  of  un- 
doubted quality,  they  lacked 
the  freshness  and  surprise  of 
the  films  of  the  1980s  when  be 
was  the  bright  new  meteor  of 
the  Japanese  rin«wa_ 


Ronald  Derg  an 


Juzo  Itami.  film  director  and  ac- 
tor, bom  1933;  died  December 
21,1997 


Second  chance  for  Israel’s  soldier 


History  gave  one  of 
Israel's  greatest  sol- 
diers a remarkable 
second  chance  to 
redeem  himself.  For  almost 
two  decades  Uzi  Narkiss.  who 
has  died  aged  72,  had  been 
haunted  by  his  role  in  the  fell 
of  foe  Jewish  Quarter  in  Jeru- 
salem’s Old  City. 

While  serving  as  a battalion 
commander  in  Israel’s  war  of 
independence  in  May  1948, 
Narkiss  attempted  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  besieged  resi- 
dents of  the  Jewish  Quarter. 
Hie  succeeded  in  blowing  a 
hole  in  Zion  Gate,  linking  up 
with  the  surviving  defenders. 

Some  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements were  brought  in 
and  the  wounded  evacuated, 
but  the  superior  force  that 
was  to  relieve  Naridss’s  §lite 
unit  felled  to  materialise.  Un- 
willing to  sacrifice  his  men,  I 


be  pulled  out  Nine  days  later 
the  Jewish  Quarter  fen. 

But  as  Officer  Commanding 
of  Central  Command  on  the 
eve  of  the  1967  Six  Day  War, 
he  was  suddenly  presented 
with  the  opportunity  to  undo 
the  past  Even  so,  he  was 
informed  by  defence  minister 
Moshe  Dayan  that  the  Israel 
Defence  Force’s  entire,  offen- 
sive capability  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Egyptian  front 
ftnri  that,  even  in  the  face  of 
Jordanian  provocation,  he 
was  to  exercise  restraint 

In  the  event,  a paratroop 
brigade  had  to  be  despatched 
to  Jerusalem  to  relieve  the 
threatened  Israeli  enclave  on 
Mount  Scopus  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  city.  Deploying  his 
additional  forces  at  Ammuni- 
tion Hill.  Narkiss  also  direc- 
ted that  some  troops  be  posi- 
tioned at  the  Rockefeller 


Museum,  a Short  distance 
from  the  Old  City  walls. 

Two  days  later,  on  the 
morning  of  June  7,  he 
received  a cow  famous  radio 
transmission  from,  the  para- 
troopers’ commander,  Colo- 
nel Mordechai  Gun  “The 
Temple  Mount. is  in  our 
hands!” 

WITHIN  a few  hours 
Narkiss  re-entered 
the  walled  city,  ac- 
companied by  Da- 
yan and  the  then  chief  of 
general  staff,  Lt-Gen  Yitzhak 
Rabin.  Nineteen  years  earlier 
Rabin  had  been  his  command- 
er in  the  Harel  brigade  when 
he  abandoned  the  Jewish 
Quarter.  "There  was  never 
such  a thing  as  this  for  the 
one  who  stands  here  now,” 
Narkiss  said.  'There  are  no 
words  on  my  lips.  We  all  pay 


tribute  to  history.”  A native- 
born  Jerusalemite,  Narkiss 
was  only  16  when  he  joined 
the  first  Company  of  the  Pal- 
mach  and  served  under  Ylgal 
Alton.  He  commanded  the  Et- 
zion  Bloc  Jewish  settlements 
for  three  months  during  the 
1848  war,  before  they  fell  to 
Jordanian  troops. 

In  1953,  Narkiss  was  sent  to 
France  as  the  first  Israeli  stu- 
dent at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre 
and  served  as  military  atta- 
chfe  there  from  1859  to  1962. 
He  was  later  awarded  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour  by  the  French 
government. 

After  retiring  from  the  IDF, 
the  “liberator  of  Jerusalem" 
worked  for  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  25  years,  serving 
as  director  general  of  tire  in- 
formation department  and  of 
the  immigration  and  absorp- 
tion department 


In  January  1996  Narkiss 
underwent  an  operation  for 
the  removal  of  a tumour  In 
his  eye.  It  appeared  he  had 
recovered  and  he  returned  to 
work.  But  a year  later  it  was 
discovered  that  the  cancer 
had  spread. 

Bairn  Nidal,  Narkiss' s as- 
sistant for  many  years,  said: 
“A  man  who  in  1972  was  an 
authoritative,  hard,  military- 
style  boss,  over  the  years 
turned  into  a gentle,  graceful, 
wonderful  friend.  Until  his 
death  he  was  a workaholic,  a 
real  field-worker,  who  was 
able  to  raise  dozens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  social  wel- 
fare projects.” 


David  Sharroclc 


Maj-Gen  Uzi  Narkiss,  soldier, 
bom  January  6,  1925;  died  De- 
cember 17, 1097. 


Seeing  the 
face  of  nature 


IN  HIS  90th  year  Owen 
Barfield,  who  has  died 
aged  99,  wrote  a unpub- 
lished novella.  Eager  Spring, 
about  environmental  ism's 
spiritual  foundations.  In  that 
book  one  could  encounter 
him  as  the  man  who,  with  C S 
Lewis,  had  initiated  the  '‘In- 
klings” circle  which  met  in 
Lewis's  Oxford  rooms  be- 
tween 1922  and  1945. 

These  were  gatherings 
where  individuals,  linked  by 
friendship  with  Lewis  and  an 
interest  in  mythology  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint,  met.  and 
made  scintillating  conversa- 
tion. Barfield,  a philosopher 


Jackdaw 


Light  fantastic 

WHEN  you  watch  the  gentle 
fell  of  light  through  a stained 
glass  window,  illuminating 
rich  figures  casting  their 
coloured  shadows  across  a 
church  aisle,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  our  medi- 
eval forebears  regarded  glass 
as  magical. 

Once  known  as  the  Poor 
Man’s  Bible  —lighting  the 
souls  of  the  illiterate  in  equal 
measure  with  the  dark  interi- 
ors of  the  churches  where 
they  gathered  to  worship — 
stained  glass  engenders  a fas- 
cination which  may  have  al- 
tered in  kind  over  the  centu- 
ries, but  it  has  scarcely  faded. 
Britain  has  one  of  the  wealth- 


of  language,  was  the  grotto’s 
last  survivor. 

The  son  of  a solicitor  and  a 
mother  who  was  an  ardent 
feminist,  Barfield  attended 
Highgate  School  and  took  a 
first  in  English  language  and 
literature  from  Wadham  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  in  1923.  At 
Oxford  he  met  Lewis,  his 
most  intimate  friend,  and  met 
and  married  Maud  Doule,  a 
fellow  enthusiast  of  folk  and 
courtly  dancing.  But  his  most 
important  experience  during 
those  years  was  the  synthesis 
of  intellectual  enquiry  and 
romantic  love  which  arose 
from  his  studies  of  the  roman- 


iest  traditions  of  stained 
glass  in  the  world,  its  variety 
of  subjects  and  styles  throw- 
ing a compelling  light  on  the 
lives  and  beliefe  of  our 
ancestors. 

Pictures  in  glass.  Heritage 
magazine. 

D’oh 

HOMER  Simpson — what  a 
guy.  If  he’s  not  propping  up 
the  baratMoe’s,  he’s  scoffing 
doughnuts  and  watching  TV. 
We  called  him  recently  to  tell 
himthatasfarasGufl-TVis 
concerned  he  is  the  man  of  the 
decade.  Unfortunately  there 
se«ns  to  have  been  a bit  of  a 
misunderstanding. 
Howdoesitfeel  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ranks  of  lead- 
ers of  men? 

Woo-hooi  It’s  a real  honour— 
what  did  Z win?  Where’s  my 
prize?  It’d  better  not  be  one  of 
those  stupid  all  expenses-paid 
trips  to  some  stupid  foreign 
country. 

Can  you  putinto  words  the 
joy  of  eating? 

Mmmmmmm,  not  without 
getting  really,  really  hungry. 
Ooooooh!  Is  that  whatl  won? 

A food  prize?  A lifetime  supply 


tic  poets.  “What  impressed 
me  particularly  was  the 
power  with  which  not  so 
much  whole  poems  as  partic- 
ular combinations  of  words 
worked  on  my  mind,”  he 
wrote  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  second  edition  of  his 
Romanticism  Comes  of  Age 
(1968).  “It  seemed  there  was 
some  magic  in  it;  and  a msgic 
which  not  only  gave  me  plea- 
sure but  also  reacted  on  and 
expanded  the  meanings  of  the 
individual  words  con- 
cerned... The  second  feet 
that  made  a tremendous  im- 
pression on  me  was  the  way 
in  which  almost  any  intense 
experience  of  poetry  reacted 
on  my  experience  of  the  outer 

world.  The  face  of  nature,  the 
objects  of  art,  the  events  of 
history  and  human  inter- 
course betrayed  significances 
hitherto  unknown  as  the 
result  of  precisely  these  po- 
etic or  imaginative  combina- 


of  salty  pork  products?  No, 
beer?  Salty  pork  beer?  D’oh. 
Doughnuts,  is  there  any- 
thing they  can’t  do? 

No.  Well,  VnTtminm  unfortu- 
nately they  can’t  clone  them- 
selves like  your  sheep  can. 

But  other  than  that  they  are 

the  most  perfect  lifeform  on 
the  planet 

That’s  quite  an  oral  fixation 
you’ve  got  there-  Do  you  feel 
it’s  a sublimination  of  the 
desire  to  return  to  the  ma- 
ternal breast  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  safety  of  the 
womb? 

Uh...  sure...  If  you  say  so.  • 
Oh,  like  a big  oven,  sure. 

How  do  you  like  our  British 
culture? 

Um,  and  that  would  be . . .? 
Come  on,  Homer,  “all 
things  British*’. 

Oh.  Like  James  Bond  and 
Martinis?  Sure!  And.  oh,  right 
—bangers  and  mash! 

Mmmmmm  bangers . . . 

Yon  seem  to  have  many  life- 
long ambitions.  Which  one 
burns  the  brightest? 
rd  like  to  perfect  atriple, 
back-to-back,  18-hour  sleep 
cycle. 

What  are  your  plans  for  the 
future? 


tions  of  words  to  which  I have 
referred.  I found  I knew 
(there  was  no  other  word  for 
tt)  things  about  them  which  I 
had  not  known  before.” 

This  was  the  core  experi- 
ence of  his  life;  and.  after  he 
enountered  Rudolf  Steiner’s 
work,  it  was  transformed  into 
a faculty  of  perception, 
capable  of  gaining  insight 
into  the  history  of  words  and 
origins  of  language  and  into 
the  evolution  of  human,  con- 
sciousness which  he  saw  as 
the  key  to  the  mystery  of 
human  evolution.  His  basic 
treatise  on  this  theme,  Poetic 
Diction  (1828),  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  T S Eliot  and  many 
others;  and  its  ideas  on  the 
evolution  of  consciousness 
were  developed  in  his  master- 
piece, Saving  the  Appearances 
(1987). 

He  published  numerous 
essays  and  articles  on  social, 
political  and  economic 


Tm  going  to  take  home  my 
valuable  prize  and  Tm  going 
to ...  What?  Hey,  what  is  it 
anyway7  Can  I drive  it?  Eat  it? 
Swim  in  it?  What  is  my  valu- 
able prize?  Let  me  see  it!  Hey!  I 
answered  all  your  dumb  ques- 
tions — give  me  my  prize. 

A Homage  to  Homer  in  Cult 

TV. 

Face  facts 

“LOOK  at  the  face  on  thati”  is 
a handy  phrase  to  master 
when  visiting  LA,  as  you'll 
see  pinched  noses  and 
sleeked  cheeks  atevery  turn. 
But  if  you  really  want  to 
sound  ”in  the  know",  read 
this  hot  update  on  cosmetic 
surgery  speak:  "All  Ameri- 
can” is  a surgery  package 
that  includes  the  eyes,  nose 
and  face;  “bleph"  Is  an  abbre- 
viation for  blepharoplasty  — 
the  removal  of  excess  skin 
and  fat  from  above  or  under- 
neath the  eyes;  “double  eye- 
lid” is  the  adding  of  a crease 
to  the  eyelid,  requested  by 
Asians  who  wish  to  have 
more  European-looMng  eyes; 
"Malibu  Barbies”  are  spheri- 
cal breasts  placed  unnatu- 
rally high  on  the  chest; 


themes.  After  falling  to  sell 
his  novel  English  People  he 
joined  his  father's  firm  of  so- 
licitors in  the  mld-1930s  and 
remained  there  until  his 
retirement  in  1959. 

But  then,  in  the  late  1950s, 
Barfield  was  invited  by  Stan- 
ley Hopper  of  New  Jersey’s 
Drew  University  to  teach  his 
graduate  English  students. 
This  led  the  self-effacing,  very 
English  Barfield  to  become  a 
celebrity  In  the  American  ac- 
ademic world,  an  honour 
shamefully  never  accorded  to 
him  in  Britain.  He  regularly 
visited  America  until  1981, 
made  many  friends,  even  for 
a time  becoming  something  of 
a cult  figure. 

In  the  early  1980s,  with  his 
wife's  death,  he  moved  to  Sus- 
sex; he  continued  to  write 
articles,  and  gave  the  occa- 
sional lecture. 

AD  of  Barfield’s  contempo- 
raries, whose  friendship  he 


“R&R”  is  the  removal  and 
replacement  of  breast  Im- 
plants; "scalpel  slave”  is  a pa- 
tient who  returns  repeatedly 
for  surgery.  Not  to  be  out- 
done, the  dentistry  profession 
offers  a strange  form  of  per- 
sonal decoration —the  tooth 
tattoo.  Dental  ceramist  Dan- 
iel Materdomini  prints  tiny 
decorations  on  porcelain 
caps,  which  are  placed  over 
your  original  gnashers. 
Getting  physical  in  Mon. 


Barfield  _ perceptive 

had  treasured,  bad  long  died, 
and  he  would  often  wonder 
why  he  lived  on.  But  his 
greatness  will  be  recognised 
more  folly  and  richly  after  his 
death. 


Simon  Blaxland-de-Lange 


Homer  our  hero  _.  Cult  TV 


Owen  Barfield,  philosopher  of 
language,  bom  November  9, 
1B98;  died  December  14, 1097 


Sacred  space 

HOW  well  are  we  looking 
after  the  garden  that  was  in- 
trusted to  our  care?  Is  it  vir- 
gin wilderness  or  manicured 
and  straitjacketed?  Mixed 
woodland?  Or  have  we  ex- 
ported all  the  exotic  and  slow- 
growing  hardwoods  in  ex- 
change for  some  pieces  of 
silver? 

Do  we  till  and  fertilise  and 
prune  dead  wood,  sow  the 
seed  and  water  it?  Or  do  we 
consider  it  only  of  use  as  a 
harvest  uprooting  what  we 
want  when  we  want? 

Do  we  strip  all  the  fruit 

leaving  none  for  the  birds  or 
to  reseed?  Do  we  plant  sus- 
tainably, manure  and  mulch 
and  water  with  care,  harvest 
fodicinusly?Do  we  take  time 
out  to  simply  sit  watch  the 
grass  growing,  smell  the 
roses,  listen  to  the  birdsong? 
Or  do  we  never  even  go  into 
the  garden?  Do  we  even  know 
that  we  have  a garden?  I am  of 
course  not  talking  only  about 
our  front  lawns,  nor  even 
about  the  larger  garden  of  the 
world,  but  also  about  our 
inner  processes;  for  inner 
and  outer  affect  and  reflect 


Letter 


Peter  Bird  writes:  The  obitu- 
ary of  Leonard  Matthews  (De- 
cember 5}  brought  back  mem- 
ories of  working  at  the 
Amalgamated  Press  in  the 
late  1950s.  We  younger  staff 
believed  Leonard  Matthews 
to  be  a Napoleonic  fanatic.  He 
kept  a bust  of  the  French 
general  in  his  office  and  my 
lasting  image  is  of  a small 
man  striding  around,  chest 
out,  with  one  hand  tucked 
inside  his  jacket.  His  work- 
rate  was  legendary.  This  was 
re-inforced  for  me  when  the 
Daily  Mirror  bought  the  com- 
pany. I was  working  on  new 
juvenile  projects  at  the  time, 
a department  of  three  which 
the  new  ownership  closed 
down.  I was  offered  the  assis- 
tant editorship  oT  Knockout 
with  the  advice  that  it  was  a 
sinecure  as  Matthews  would 
do  all  the  work.  I turned  it 
down.  On  reflection  it  might 
have  been  fun. 


each  other.  If  our  inner  gar- 
den is  neglected,  unexplored, 
uncleared,  ignored,  what 
does  this  say  about  our  lives? 
Equally  if  our  whole  time  is 
spent  in  a frenzy  of  busyness, 
being  in  control,  cutting, 
clearing,  regimenting,  orga- 
nising, then  what  space  is 
there  for  silence,  for  roses,  for 
thrush  song,  for  sunrises? 

One  of  the  things  that  a gar- 
den has  always  symbolised  is 

sacred  space;  a place  set  apart 
from  the  mundanlty  and  rou- 
tine tasks  which  constitute 
everyday  life. 

So  what  space  do  we  make 
for  celebrating  the  sacred  in 
our  lives?  (By  sacred  I mean 
that  which  inspires  and  up- 
lifts us,  which  fills  us  with 
awe,  with  joy.  with  well- 
being; that  which  adds  mean- 
ing to  our  lives.) 

Creating  sacred  space,  in  Posi- 
tive Stealth. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdam^guardUm.co.  uk. ; fax 
0171-713 4366;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian.  H9Farrtngdon 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


Control 

and 

kindness 


William  Fwrh\  who 
bis  died  .»K«i  *»■  ^ 
the  outstanding  post- 
war prison  governor.  As  first 
governor  of  Long  Lartln 
Prison  in  1971  he  designed 
and  implemented  the  regime 
for  the  new  ’’dispersal 

prisons”.  , , 

The  ending  of  pun- 

ishment in  the  1960s.  the  rise 
of  terrorism  and  the  policy  of 
much  longer  sentences  fw 
robbery  faced  the  prison  sys- 
tem with  the  problem  of  rap- 

Ing  with  a skilled,  potentially 
disruptive  group  of  Inmates. 
The  initial  response  wns 

confusion. 

In  1970  the  Radzuiowkz 
Committee  recommended  a 
policy  of  inmate  self  determi- 
nation within  absolutely  se- 
cure boundaries,  but  gave  no 
indication  as  to  how  this 
should  be  done.  Long  Lartln 
was  the  first  institution  de- 
signed ns  a dispersal  prison. 
The  sophisticated  nature  of 
the  regime  was  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  time,  yet  bas 
stood  the  test.  Long  Lartln 
has  been  the  prison  least  trou- 
bled by  riot  and  escape,  and 
has  been  able  to  cope  with 
treatment  initiatives. 

That  Bill  Pcrrie  was  able  to 
convince  his  traditional  and 
suspicious  staff  of  the  merit  of 
this  regime,  and  motivate 
them  to  work  with  it.  was 
characteristic  of  his 
management. 

He  was  bom  ui  Larkhall  In 
Lanarkshire,  a miner’s  son. 
rooted  within  his  community. 
He  left  school  at  15  and 
worked  as  a decorator  in 
Glasgow  until  1939  when  he 
joined  the  Lowland  Division, 
became  a regimental  sergeant 
major  in  the  Reconnaissance 
Corps,  and  was  mentioned  In 
despatches. 

POST-war  he  became  a 
prison  officer  at  Nor- 
wich but,  marked  out 
for  accelerated  promotion,  he 
became  an  assistant  governor 
at  Camp  Hill  Prison  by  1851. 
On  his  path  to  promotion  it  Is 
significant  that  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Wakefield 
boys’  prison  then  housing  in 
a toxic  mix  of  young  offenders 
who  had  murdered  but  were 
too  young  to  be  hanged,  plus 
difficult  young  offenders  with 
whom  others  could  not  cope. 

When  he  became  Swansea 
prison  governor  in  1963  his 
ability  shone  through.  He  en- 
livened a plodding  local 
prison  environment  produc- 
ing a stimulating  regime 
where  none  had  been  ex- 
pected. Once,  in  1965,  ah  inad- 
equate prisoner  had  his  sen- 
tenced reduced  from  seven 
years  preventive  detention  — 
for  stealing  a pedal  cycle  — 
providing  that  he  remained  in 
Perrie’s  care.  A headline  read 
"A  Prison  Governor’s 
Kindness”. 

In  1968  he  was  appointed  to 
Hull,  which  needed  his  initia- 
tive and  was  being  converted 
to  higher  security.  His  suc- 
cess made  the  posting  to  Long 
Lartln  logical. 

Yet  he  was  not  to  see  this 
through.  For  his  final  three 
pre-retirement  years  be  was 
asked  to  govern  Birmingham 
prison  which  was  at  its  nadir, 
all  his  energy  and  character 
was  required  to  restore  it. 

His  service  was  not  recog- 
nised by  an  honour,  but  his 
colleagues  uniquely  acknowl- 
edged his  pre-eminence  with 
the  Perrie  Lectures,  confer- 
ences which  have  been  an 
annual  fixture  for  nearly  20 
years,  and  are  attended  by 
those  in  the  Prison  Service 
and  allied  disciplines.  It  is 
regarded  by  the  service  as  its 
most  significant  forum.  He 
was  a tremendously  warm 
man.  He  leaves  his  wife  Olive, 
a son,  daughter-in-law  and 
two  grandsons  of  whose  pro- 
gress he  was  particularly 
proud. 


Michael  Selby 


William  Perrie,  prison  governor, 
bom  April  11, 1918;  died  Novem- 
ber 15. 1997 


Birthdays 


Lady  (Mary)  Archer.  scien- 
tist, 53;  Noel  Edmonds, 
broadcaster.  i 9;  Maurice  and 
Robin  Gibb,  both  of  the  Bee 
Gees,  both  48;  Patricia 
Hayes,  actress.  88;  Karin 
Jonzen,  sculptor.  B3;  Mike 
Mouoy.  former  editor.  Daily 
Muror.  57;  sir  Trcfor  Mor- 
J?®"  director.  Police  Informa- 
tion Technology  Organises* 
uon  (Pito),  W;  Chris  0Wt 
jormer  England  cricketer,  49; 
The  Duke  of  Westminster, 
chancellor,  Manchester  Met- 
ropolitan University,  46;  Ken 
Whitmore,  playwright.  58; 
Joe  Lee  Wilson,  blues 
62;  Sir  Peregrine 

r™sthoJrnc’  Journalist  and 
former  editor,  74. 
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Industrialists  give  Hague  roasting  over  euro  stance 


Economics  Notebook 


David  Cow 
Industrial  Ecfitor 


1 ft  ITLLIAM  Hague,  the 
\f\i Conservative  lead- 
V V er,  Is  no Tnlng  under 
fierce  pressure  from  senior 
British  industrialists  and 
bankers  to  abandon  his 
party’s  “unrealistic”  and 
“adolescent”  opposition  to 
Britain’s  entry  to  the 
European  currency  within 
the  next  10  years. 

At  a series  of  highly  con- 
fidential meetings,  even 
traditional  Tory  business 
leaders  with  a Burosceptic 
track-record  are  said  by 
participants  and  onlookers 


to  have  warned  Mr  Hague 
and  senior  front-bench  col- 
leagues that  the  policy  of 
barring  British  adoption  of 
the  euro  within  the  lifetime 
of  two  parliaments  cannot 
be  sustained. 

A prominent  pro- Euro- 
pean industrialist  told  one 
private  meeting  with  Con- 
servative leaders  he  and  his 
company  had  given  the 
party  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  political 
donations  but  Mr  Hague's 
increasingly  eurosceptic 
stance  had  turned  Wm  and 
his  like  into  Soviet-style 
“dissidents”. 

The  Conservative  leader 
has  been  wooing  industrial- 


rosis 
cleared 
by  IMF 


Mark  Atkinson 
Economics  Correspondent 


George  Soros, 
blamed  by  Malay- 
sian Prime  Minis- 
ter Mahathir  Mo- 
hamad for  causing 
the  Asian  financial  crisis, 
was  yesterday  absolved  by 
tbe  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  said  that  specu- 
lators had  played  a “rela- 
tively limited”  role. 

In  a special  report  on  the 
crisis,  the  IMF  said  specula- 
tors may  have  determined  the 
tuning  of  the  outbreak  of  tur- 
moil in  some  countries. 

But  it  added  that  those  who 
profited  “did  so  primarily  by 
correctly  perceiving  imsus- 
tainable  and  inconsistent  eco- 
nomic policies,  financial  sec- 
tor fragilities,  and  overvalued 
property  and  stock  markets. 

“Some  speculators,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  made 
large  losses  In  some  opera- 
tions. More  generally,  foreign 
investors  in  Asian  emerging 
markets  have  taken  substan-  i 
tial  losses.” 

The  IMF  slashed  Its  fore- 
cast for  world  output  next 
year  by  0.8  percentage  points 
to  3.5  per  cent,  after  admitting 
that  it  had  underestimated 
the  scale  of  the  crisis  when  it 
published  its  original  forecast 
in  October  1997. 

It  nevertheless  insisted  that 
it  had  repeatedly  warned 
about  the  risks  of  “disruptive 
changes  in  investor  senti- 
ment” unless  policies  were 
adjusted  to  address  overheat- 
ing and  reduce  unsustainable 
current  account  deficits,  and 
of  the  dangers  associated  with 
weak  financial  system. 

“But  when  economic  condi- 
tions remain  generally  good, 
and  when  private  foreign  cap- 
ital is  flowing  in  at  a record 
pace  and  on  very  attractive 
terms,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  good  times  will  con- 
tinue and  that  the  resolution 
of  external  imbalances  and 
underlying  structural  defi- 
ciencies in  the  economic  and 
financial  system  can  safely  be 
deferred  to  a more  politically 
convenient  time.” 

Tbe  IMF  said  the  key  do- 


*1  have  been  subject  to  all  kinds 
of  false  and  vfle  accusations  by 
Or  Mahathir.  He  is  using  me  as  a 
scapegoat  to  cover  up  his  own 
failure* 


“All  these  factors  led  to 
repeated  attacks  on  the  Thai 
baht  and  then  on  other  cur- 
rencies in  tbe  region. 

“As  the  crisis  unfolded,  po- 
litical uncertainties  and 
doubts  about  the  authorities’ 
commitment  and  ability  to 
implement  the  necessary  ad- 
justment and  reforms  exacer- 
bated pressures  on  currencies , 
and  stock  markets,  in  Asia 
and  In  other  emerging 
countries. 

“In  particular,  reluctance, 
to  tighten  monetary  condi- ; 
tions  and  to  dose  insdvent  fi- 
nancial institutions  has 
dearly  added  to  the  turbu- i 
Iwwp  in  financial  Tnarirpte." 

The  IMF  said  that  although ! 
the  roots  of  the  crisis  lay  in  i 
the  countries  most  affected, 
developments  in  advanced 
countries  and  global  markets 
had  also  played  their  part 


Directors  ran 
takeover  scam 


Dan  Atkinson 


CROOKED  entrepre- 
neurs are  fraudulently 
inflating  the  value  of 
their  companies  in  order  to 
swindle  those  interested  in 
buying  them,  accountants 
Arthur  Andersen  have  warn- 
ed. In  some  cases,  the  fraud 
extends  beyond  the  takeover 
and  involves  elaborate  at- 
tempts to  extract  the  maxi- 
mum payout  from  the  acquir- 
ing company. 

At  the  extreme,  one  director 
paid  company  Invoices  out  of 
his  own  pocket  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  £250,000.  This  had 
tbe  effect  of  boosting  profits, 
and  as  the  company  was  being 
bought  at  16- times  earnings. 

The  director’s  “investment" 
paid  out  £4  minion,  in  addi- 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 
Australia  2.4833  Franca  9J85 


ttan  to  tbe  honestly  made , 
money  he  was  due  on  the  sale 
of  the  company. 

Because  such  behaviour  is 
the  opposite  of  the  nsnal  fraud 
— where  directors  use  tbe 
company’s  money  for  their 
own  purposes — it  can  be  easy 
to  miss  and  very  difficult  to 
prove  as  a straightforward 
case  of  fraud. 

Contracts  are  signed  and 
goods  delivered,  but  these 
contracts  contain  get-out 
clauses  allowing  for  the  goods  ; 
to  be  returned. 

Simon  Bevan.  of  Andersen’s 
fraud  unit,  said  prospective 
acquirors  of  companies  ought ' 
to  look  out  for  three  warning 
signs:  an  increased  level  of 
sales,  new  contracts  with  cus- 
tomers containing  get-out 
clauses  and  a decrease  in  cash 
expenditure. 


ists  and  City  financiers 
since  |p»»»«*ng  an  ambiva- 
lent response  to  Ms  speech 
against  the  euro  at  the 
GBTs  conference  in  early 
November.  He  warned  Brit- 
ish business  then  it  “could 
find  itself  trapped  in  a 
burning  building  with  no 
exit*’  and  forced  under  the 
euro  to  pay  lower  wages 
and  higher  taxes. 

Mr  Hague  said  in  Blr- : 
nringham  on  November  10  j 
that  supporters  of  British 
membership  of  the  euro 
simply  argued  that  it  was 
going  to  happen  and  the  UK 
could  not  be  left  out.  “It  is 
tbe  argument  used  by  every 
lemming  throughout  the 


centuries  and  it  does  not 
bear  close  scrutiny,”  he 
added. 

But  those  same  business 
leaders,  including  now  the 
most  eurosceptic,  are  said 
by  one  industrialist  to  be 
“increasingly  desperate” 
both  about  being  left  on  the 
sidelines  as  np  to  11  Euro- 
pean Union  members  agree 
to  join  the  euro  in  May 
next  year  — and  about  the 
crippling  strength  of 
sterling. 

Mr  Hague  was,  according 
to  aides  of  one  participant, 
to  have  been  given  a “roast- 
ing” and  warned  he  .was 
ruling  his  party  ont  of 
power  for  more  than  10 


years  at  a private  dinner 
hosted  by  US  hanking  giant 
JP  Morgan  in  the  first  week 
of  December  and  attended 
by  40  chief  executives  or 

phalrmyn  of  Ipniting  I IK 

firms. 

“He  got  a right  dusting- 
up  from  all  of  us,  even 
those  on  the  Conservative 
right-wing  who  would  nor- 
mally have  held  the  euro  to 
be  damaging,”  the  industri- 
alist told 

Senior  business  leaders 
contacted  by  the  Guardian 
confirmed,  anonymously, 
that  Mr  Hague  and  col- 
leagues like  John  Redwood, 
shadow  trade  and  Industry 
spokesman,  had  been  try- 


ing without  notable  success 
to  win  them  to  the  party’s 
anti-enro  cause. 

“The  business  community 
believes  the  euro  is  going  to 
happen  on  January  1,  1999, 
and  welcome  it.  That’s  real- 
ly because  these  guys  don’t 
look  at  it  from  a a national 
basis  but  as  a global  trad- 
ing organisation  and  don’t 
see  any  negatives  for  Brit- 
ain but  positives  for  their 
business,”  one  participant 
said. 

They  rejected  Tory  argu- 
ments, be  added,  that  Inter- 
est rates  were  the  only  eco- 
nomic weapon  to  provide  . 
flexibility  and  sustain 
sovereignty. 


When  inflation 
depends  on  sex 


Austria  20.17 
Belgium  59.17 
Canada  Z310 
Cyprus  0.843 
Denmark  10.83 
Finland  8.748 


Italy  2.835 
Germany  2.868  Malta  0.83 

Greece  453.74  NoUwrtenda  3f2 

Hong  Kong  1&54  New  Zealand  2.80 
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mestic  factors  that  led  to  the 
crisis  appeared  to  have  been: 
first,  the  tenure  to  dampen 
overheating  pressures  in 
Thailand  and  other  countries 
in  the  region;  second,  the 
maintenance  for  too  long  of 
exchange-rate  regimes  pegged 
to  the  US  dollar,  which  en- 
couraged excessive  borrow- 
ing in  foreign  currencies 
without  regard  to  exchange- 
rate  risk;  third,  lax  prudential 
rules  and  financial  oversight. 


Harsh  words 


Mahathir  on  Soros: 

We  do  not  want  crooks  who 
make  millions  of  dollars  by 
making  Malaysians  20  per  cent 
poorer.  Currency  trading  Is 
unnecessary,  unproductive  and 
fmmoraL  These  are  bifflonakes 
who  do  not  really  need  any 
money* 
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Ghost  of  Christmas  past Shoppers  have  been  thrifty  and  few  this  year  in  London’s  West  End  photograph:  martin  Godwin 

Festive  doldrums  hit  high  street 


Roger  Com 
and  JuHa  Finch 

1 A /INTER  sales  begin- 
\/\/  ning  on  Boxing  Day 
V V are  likely  to  bring 
bumper  bargains  after 
what  is  widely  seen  as  a dis- 
appointing Christmas  in 
the  shops. 

A £3  billion  mountain  of 
unsold  goods  — £1  billion 
more  than  usual  — is  likely 
to  need  clearing,  and  retail 
experts  are  predicting  dis- 
counts, possibly  50  per  cent 
more  than  normal. 

The  biggest  price-cuts  are 
expected  to  be  In  clothes 
and  footwear.  Sales  were 
low  in  the  unseasonably 


mild  November.  Some  ana- 
lysts believe  the  problem 
could  lead  to  a spate  of  poor 
trading  statements  and 
profit  warnings  in  the  first 
weeks  of 1998. 

While  retailers  were  still 
hoping  over  the  weekend 
for  a hectic  final  few  days, 
the  evidence  so  ter  is  that 
shoppers  have  been  unex- 
pectedly thrifty. 

The  Centre  for  Economics 
and  Business  Research  says 
in  a report  published  today 
that  shoppers  will  get  the 
best  bargains  since  the 
depths  of  the  recession  in 
January  1994. 

“Disappointing  trading 
has  caused  retailers  to  end 
1997  with  higher  inven- 


tories than  they  want.  To 
reduce  them  will  mean 
very  aggressive  discount- 
ing, especially  for  fashion 
items  and  hi-tech  prod- 
, acts,”  the  report  says. 

1 Janice  Clark,  one  of  the 
authors,  said  the  five  inter- 
est rate  rises  since  Labour 
caww  to  power  appear  to  be 
taking  effect  more  quickly 
than  expected.  She  expects 
a sharp  tell  in  retail  sales 
during  1998. 

“Things  seem  to  be  start- 
ing to  cool  off  before, 
rather  than  after  Christ- 
mas”, she  said.  “Some  re- 
tailers are  already  on  sale. 
They  are  heavily  over- 
stocked, and  that  means 
bumper  sales.” 


Laura  Ashley  has  al- 
ready launched  its  sale,  but 
the  store  chain  Is  facing 
serious  financial  problems 
and  needs  to  clear  stock 
. and  improve  its  cash  flow. 

Tbe  John  Lewis  depart- 
ment store  chain  has  seen 
consistent  disappointment 
at  the  checkouts  during  De- 
cember, on  top  of  a poor  No- 
vember on  tiie  high  street. 

Some  retailers  still  be- 
lieve that  eventually  there 
will  be  an  Increase  in  sales 
over  last  year.  Many  had 
expected  an  uplift  after  a 
year  of  falling  unemploy- 
ment and  windfall  gains 
from  building  society  con- 
versions, and  had  increased 
stock  levels  in  anticipation. 


Call  for  wage  restraint  ignored 


Brown’s  appeal  makes  no  impression  as 
settlements  climb.  Mark  Atkinson  reports 
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GORDON  Brown's  ap- 
peal for  pay  restraint 
appears  to  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears,  with  settlements 
in  both  manufacturing  and 
services  taking  a sharp  lurch 
upwards  In  the  last  few 
months,  according  to  a survey 
published  today.  The  In- 
creases raise  the  threat  of 
wage/price  spiral  and  are 
likely  to  be  viewed  with  con- 
cern at  th&  Bank  of  England. 

With  unemployment  con- 
tinuing to  tumble  and  skills 
shortages  becoming  more 
widespread,  the  Bank  has 
repeatedly  warned  of  the 
threat  posed  to  the  Govern- 


ment’s ZJS  per  cent  inflation 
target  by  wage  inflation,  a 
fear  echoed  by  the  Chancellor 
in  his  recent  pre-Budget 
report. 

According  to  the  Confedera- 
tion of  British  Industry’s 
quarterly  Pay  Databank, 
awards  in  manufacturing  av- 
eraged 3.4  per  cant  In  the 
three  months  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember, up  from  3 per  cent  in 
the  previous  three. 

One  In  two  firms  said  cost 
of  living  Increases  were  an 
important  upward  pressure 
cm  settlements,  and  one  in 
five  pointed  to  the  need  to 
recruit  and  retain,  employees. 


In  the  service  sector,  pay 
awards  averaged  4.4  per  cent 
in  the  September  to  Novem- 
ber period  compared  with  59 
per  cent  for  June  to  August 
and  the  corresponding  period 
a year  ago. 

The  prospect  of  workers 
being  able  to  bid  up  wages  fur- 
ther in  the  new  year  amid 
strong  demand  for  labour  is  fu- 
elled by  a separate  survey  pub- 
lished today  by  Manpower,  the 
nM-tniHrrwrit  agpnry 

It  shows  employers  predict- 
ing increased  levels  of  re- 
cruitment across  most  reg- 
ions and  industry  sectors. 

Conducted  in  early  Decem- 
ber among  2^21  employers 
nation-wide,  the  survey 
shows  that  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1998, 22  per  cent  of 
firms  expect  to  hire  people 


against  12  per  cent  who  ex- 
pect to  decrease  staff  levels, 
leaving  a positive  balance  of 
10  per  cent,  the  highest  first 
quarter  reading  since  1989. 

The  biggest  employment 
gains  are  expected  in  manu- 
facturing. especially  electron- 1 
ics,  says  Manpower. 

CBI  chief  economist  Kate 
Barker  said  that  while  she 
wasn’t  complacent  about  the 
upward  creep  '.n  pay.  It 
wasn't  as  worrying  as  it  first 
appeared  given  that  headline 
inflation  had  risen  by  a fuIL 
percentage  point  since  last 
year  and  pay  settlements  had 
only  gone  up  by  half  as  much. 

The  main  worry  was  that 
higher  pay  settlements  would 
feed  through  into  Job  losses  as 
firms  sacked  people  to  remain 
competitive,  said  Ms  Barker. 


Victor  Keegan 

A MILESTONE  In  labour 
history  passed  virtually 
unnoticed  last  week. 
Official  figures  showed  that 
in  September,  for  the  first 
time  outside  of  war  condi- 
tions, more  women  had  jobs 
than  men. 

The  absence  of  comment 
was  partly  because  It  has 
been  predicted  so  frequently 
that  many  may  feel  it  has  al- 
ready happened;  also  the 
“milestone”  arose  as  a result 
of  a revision  to  some  already 
published  figures. 

It  was  nevertheless  an  his- 
toric occasion,  made  all  the 
more  poignant  by  coinciding 
with  the  Government’s  evan- 
gelical desire  to  put  pressure 
on  single  mothers  to  get  back 
into  the  workforce. 

This  is  haffling-  Only  a few 
years  ago.  mothers,  single  or 
otherwise,  were  stigmatised 
for  going  to  work  and  leaving 
their  children  at  home. 
Remember  all  the  fuss  about 
"latchkey  kids"? 

Now  women  are  being  herd- 
ed back  to  work  at  a time 
when,  of  all  groups,  they  need 
the  least  encouragement  to  do 
so.  Why?  Because  employ- 
ment is  a Blokes’ Problem. 

Look  at  the  statistics.  The 
latest  claimant  figures  show  j 
that  the  national  rate  of! 
claimant  unemployment  is  j 
5.1  per  cent.  But  that  conceals  i 
the  fact  that  male  un employ-  j 
ment  is  7Jper  cent,  while 
that  for  women  is  running  at 
only  2.7  per  cent. 

What  are  the  implications 
for,  economic  policy?  Govern- 
ment economists  get  very 
worried  that  the  national  un- 
employment rate  erf  5.1  per 
cent  is  so  low  that  wage  infla- 
,'tiioh  is  bound  to  follow,  unless 
interest  rates  are  raised. 

BUT  what  about  the  2.7 
per  cent  rate  for  women? 
Is  that  generating  wage 
Inflation,  and  if  so,  where? 
Women's  wages  have  been  ris- 
ing relative  to  men  — up  from 
66  per  cent  of  men's  earnings 
in  1974  to  80  per  cent  in  1990-92 
— but  there  Is  little  evidence 
to  suggest  that  ft  has  stoked  up 
inflation,  it  was  mainly  due  to 
improvements  in  education, 
less  discrimination  an  in- 
crease in  demand  for  the  ser- 
vices and  goods  women  typi- 
cally produce. 

If  womanpower  replaces 
manpower  as  the  driving 
force  in  the  labour  market  we 
may  have  to  revise  our  no- 
tions about  the  forces  that 
promote  wage  inflation. 

Peminisation  of  the  labour 
force  is  not  a new  phenome- 
non. It  has  been  going  on  for 
over  40  years,  and  actually 
rose  tester  in  the  1960s  than 
recently,  when  men  have 
made  a mini-comeback.  What 
is  important  is  the  cumula- 


tive effect.  It  may  now  be 
reaching  critical  mass. 

In  1979,  when  Margaret 
Thatcher  came  to  power, 
there  were  113  million  men 
in  work  and  9.1  million 
women.  In  September  this 
year,  the  revised  figures  show 
that  there  were  I L236  million 
men  in  Jobs  and  11.248  women 
— a near  16  per  cent  fall  for 
men  and  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent  for  women. 

It  is  often  emphasised  that 
ter  more  women  than  men 
work  on  a part-time  basis, 
and  this  Is  certainly  true. 
What  gets  less  publicity  is  the 
trend  away  from  it.  Since 
1984,  when  new  definitions 
were  adopted,  the  numbers  erf 
part-time  female  workers 
have  risen  by  less  than  20  per 
cent.  Part-time  male  workers 
have  more  than  doubled. 

The  Interesting  thing  is 
what  all  this  means  for  the 
conduct  of  economic  policy 
overshadowed  by  an  obses- 
sion with  the  dangers  of  wage 
Inflation  lurking  around  the 
comer.  Britain's  labour  mar- 
ket has  been  changed  by  femi- 
nisation,  digitisation  and 
globalisation.  It  can  be  argued 
that  all  three  of  these  factors 
tend  to  decrease  Inflationary 
pressures.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment is  setting  policy  as  if 

nothing  bag  rhanguri 

JV  DD  to  all  this  the  fact 
ZA  that,  as  the  Employment 
i ^Institute  reminds  us.  if 
you  add  the  number  of  people 
unemployed  to  those  who  are 
off  the  register  but  still  in  the 
labour  market,  then  there  is  a 
pool  of  over  4 million  people 
wbo  still  want  jobs. 

Yet  the  Government  is  so 
fearful  of  inflation  that  it  is 
almost  looking  forward  to  a 
sharp  tell  in  economic  growth 
next  year.  This  will  provide 
fresh  work  for  economists, 
who  wfitl  have  a field  day  ar- 
guing about  its  causes  — 
whether  the  slowdown  was 
due  to  the  success  of  Govern- 
ment policy,  raising  interest 
rates  to  cool  domestic  over- 
heating; or  its  failure,  be- 
cause the  strong  pound 
choked  off  export  growth.  Or 
maybe  the  whole  thing  can  be 
blamed  on  tbe  collapse  of  the 
Tiger  economies  instead. 

What  we  will  not  know  for 
certain  is  whether  the  UK 
economy  did  not  need  a de- 
pressant because  the  pres- 
sures from  wage  inflation 
were  much  less  than  previ- 
ously supposed.  Economic 
policy  is  all  about  balancing 
risks.  But  if  you  do  not  take 
any  risks  at  all,  then  you  will 
never  reap  the  rewards  from 
taking  than. 

Wage  inflation  la  remark- 
ably docile  at  the  moment, 
considering  we  have  had  four 
years  of  economic  expansion 
and  a large  drop  in  unemploy- 
ment. Earnings  inflation  in 
tbe  production  industries  is 
4 per  cent  — the  same  as  at 
the  end  of  1995.  In  the  service 
industries,  it  has  risen  from  3 
to  4J>  per  cent  over  the  same 
period,  in  part  because  of  City 
salaries,  which  could  be  dealt 
with  separately. 

Tbe  truth  Is  we  do  not  know 
what  is  happening,  but  the 
problem  and  foe  solution  may 
both  have  more  to  do  with  sex 
than  is  generally  realised. 


Gas  prices  cut 
in  supply  war 


David  Gow 
Industrial  Editor 

COMPETITION  to  sup- 
ply gas  to  Britain’s  17 
million  domestic  users 
will  this  week  intensify,  with 
the  Industry’s  watchdog  set  to 
approve  British  Gas’s  plans  to 
cut  Its  prices  by  about  9 per 
cent  or  £28  for  an  average 
bill,  from  next  month. 

The  widely  anticipated 
move  by  Clare  Spottiswoode, 
the  Ofgas  director  general, 
comes  as  more  than  750,000 
homes  have  already  made  the 
switch  from  BG's  demerged 
supply  arm.  Centrica,  to  a 
host  of  alternative  providers. 

More  than  a quarter  of  a 
million  consumers  in  Scot- 
land and  the  North-east  of 
England  have  switched  since 
competition  opened  up  on  No- 
vember 1 — around  ID  per 
cent  of  the  area's  2J5  million 
domestic  consumers.  But  ac- 
cording to  Ofgas.  this  is  likely 
to  gather  pace  as  it  takes 
about  28  days  to  switch,  and 
foe  number  changing  suppli- 
ers Is  seven  to  eight  thousand 
a day. 

So  ter  780,384  domestic  con- 
sumers have  switched  in 
Cornwall,  Devon  and  Somer- 
set with  competition  spread- 
ing into  Avon,  Dorset  Sent 


and  Sussex.  In  these  two 
areas  183,127  out  of  500,000 
users  and  404,577  out  of 
L5  million  consumers  respec- 
tively — around  23  per  cent  — 
have  taken  advantage  of  the 
price-cuts  on  offer. 

Later  this  week  Ms  Spottis- 
woode is  due  to  give  the  go- 
ahead  for  tbe  next  wave  of  lib- 
eralisation — in  Cumberland, 
Greater  Manchester.  Mersey- 
side and  north  and  east  York- 
shire, where  there  are  a fur- 
ther 2.8  million  consumers  — 
effective  from  February  27. 

She  Is  expected  to  approve 
Centrica’s  9 per  cent  cut  in 
bills  for  people  paying  by 
direct  debit  or  promptly,  as 
this  takes  its  charges  below 
its  nationally  agreed  price- 
control.  its  average  bill  is 
£325  a year,  and  some  rivals 
have  been  offering  20  per  cait 
off  its  standard  tariff. 

But  Ofgas  is  under  pressure 
from  consumer  groups 
ministers  to  urge  BG  to  be 
more  lenient  to  foe  one  mil- 
lion, normally  very  poor 
households  using  pre-pay- 
ment meters  for  their  gag  and 
suffering  foe  biggest  cuts  in 
supply.  Centrica’s  plans 
would  simply  freeze  the 
prices  they  are  charged  while 
offering  merely  very 
cuts  to  a ftirther  2 million 
poorer  households. 
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Hamed’s  jack-in-the-box  victory  thrills  Madison  Square  Garden 


Nail-biting  night 
for  gamblers  at 
the  court  of  the 
Prince  of  peril 


Paul  Hayward  in  New  York  sees  a chilling 
foretaste  of  ruin  in  the  hour  of  triumph 


OW  prescient  that 
in  the  run-up  to 
Friday’s  fight  in 
New  York,  some  of 
Naseem  Hamed's 
entourage  sang  these  lines 
from  Chumbawumba's  anthe- 
mic  pop  single  Tubthumping: 

I get  knocked  down. 

Bid  I get  up  again, 

You're  never  going  to  keep 
me  down. 

This  Yorkshire-hewn  lyric 
turned  out  to  be  the  narrative 
on  a tumultuously  dramatic 

night 

How  fitting  also  that  the 
film  Titanic  should  open  in 
New  York  on  the  very  day  the 
Hamed  promotional  liner 
passed  through  the  Gateway 
to  America.  Earned  made  it 
all  right  but  his  supporters 
had  the  lifeboats  ready  in  a 
fight  that  revealed  In  him  a 
monumental  willingness  to 
gamble. 

“A  suicide  mission"  is  how 
his  trainer  Brendan  Ingle  de- 
scribed his  fighter’s  strategy 
in  a four-round  victory  over 
Kevin  Kelley.  The  next  morn- 
ing that  same  entourage  bad 
aged  faster  than  Keith 
Richards. 

Hamed’s  first  fight  in  the 
United  States  was  both  a roar- 


Fighting  talk 


ing  success  and  a ch  tiling 
foretaste  of  his  own  potential 
min  Fur  an  almost  apocalyp- 
tic encounter  which  was  the 
very  antithesis  of  a contrived 
corporate  marketing  exercise, 
Warned  drew  an  astonishing 
11,900  spectators  to  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  immedi- 
ately established  a reputation 
as  a purveyor  of  tile  wildest 
drama. 

As  long  as  he  keeps  getting 
up  off  the  canvas  after  taking 
shots  he  should  never  be  so 
daft  as  to  invite,  his  Ameri- 
can audience  will  keep  tuning 
in  on  the  basis  that  there  is 
nothing  so  compelling  in 
sport  as  unpredictability. 

The  next  day  the  adrenaline 
and  truculence  had  drained 
from  him  as  he  struggled  to 
stay  awake  after  a night  of 
teetotal  partying  beyond 
dawn.  As  he  showed  off  his 
belt  in  his  promoter  Frank 
Warren's  hotel  roam,  he  came 
as  close  as  he  ever  will  to  ad- 
mitting that  his  fairground 
instincts  are  in  danger  of 

bringing  him  down 

Felled  fighters  always 
bounce  up  to  say  that  it 
hadn’t  hurt  a bit,  but  finally, 
after  much  pressing,  Hamed 
did  admit  “I  knew  some  of 


the  time  that  I was  in  trouble. 
that  he’d  shaken  me,  but  my 
mind  was  always  clear 
enough  for  me  to  keep  lining 
hhn  up.  in  future  the  style 
will  be  the  same  but  I know 
m have  to  keep  .my  bead 
down  a bit  more.” 

Failure  to  mafrp  thfg  ohangp 
win  at  best  shorten  a success- 
ful career  and  at  worse  bring 
i it  to  a humiliating  g*»d  at  the 
j hands  of  one  of  the  many  ac- 
complished fighters  now  pre- 
paring to  cross  his  money- 
strewn  path. 

“Crazy  stuff’  was  how  War- 
ren described  it  straight  after 
the  fight  Though  panic,  and 
, frustration  were  apparent 
among  .many  in  his  corner, 
the  eventual  victory  did  illu- 
minate several  of  Hamed’s 
formidable  strengths.  One  is 
his  unquestionable  courage,  > 
his  lust  for  combat,  which, 
allied  with  a capacity  to 
shake  off  the  effects  of  heavy 
blows  quickly,  makes  him  a 
desperately  tough  opponent 
to  conquer.  His  other  prime 
attribute  is  his  ability  to  de- 
molish men  with  a force  quite 
stunning  given  his  diminu- 
tive size.  Kelley  had  not  been 
treated  this  roughly  before. 

This  was  a fight  of  six 
knockdowns  in  four  rounds 
anti  some  thunderous  punch- 
ing which,  strange  to  relate, 
left  not  a single  mark  on 
Hamed’s  face  the  next  day. 


.•jhS  price  when  he  iMtfaefloorJor ' 
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Rotmd  two 

' Naseem  once  again  cams 
_ ftgp&mbirfwsscaughtbya  left 
' hook  fiat  sew  ten  an  the  canvas 

- far  She  second  lirns'bi  the  ftgtyt; 

^ again' sndcaeglit 

- Ketaywttba  right  hand  that  sent 
the  cteady  hurt  cbalengw 

t spawBng. 

>.  Round thipei  ■ ' V 

Naaoarii  marfedtheiouwJ 
qutefy- butfia  took  antftorlefriv 
. cram  to  tlwchfa  end  footed  fa  ' ■' 
traubtottfthotebditisaatouSiy  ' 
hurt. 

Round  tow 

ThechampioaoonrwctedwSi 
an  early  left  hook  to  Kefiey'schin 
and  sent  him  down  tor  the 
second  tfaie.  Kelley  countered 
and  stung  Naseem  with  e left 
which  caused  the  champion  to 
take  a standing  oount  hut  the 
fight  was  aoon  over  as  Hamed 
landed  w«h  the  decisive  left  ' 
hook.  Kelley  sank  to  Ids  knees 
and  was  unable  to  gat  on  to  his 
teat  as  the  referee  counted  him 
out  after  2rain  Z7Xea 
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Man  in  leopard-skin  trunks  sees  spots .. . Hamed walks  into 
a big  right  from  Kelley  which  puts  him  down  in  round  two 


It  had  the  weight  of  a major 
American  happening,  with  a 
large  cast  of  celebs  eager  to 
examine  the  Prince's  ftrri- 
; ously-hyped  prowess.  The 
! tone  for  the  main  event  was 
set  by  another  unceasingly  vi- 
cious encounter  between 
Junior  Jones  and  Kennedy 
McKinney  in  which  McKin- 
ney (also  a winner  in  four 
zounds)  leapfrogged  Jones  to 
become  a potential  next  oppo- 
nent for  TTarriPrt. 

For  Britain's  World  Boxing 
Organisation  featherweight 
champion.  Las  Vegas  would 
have  been  a better  venue  fin: 
such  monumental  risk-tak- 
ing. The  bigger  e>»  fight  tti*» 
more  reckless  his  tactics 
become. 

In  the  hardest  and  most  im- 
portant ongaggnuait  of  bin  29- 
fight  career  Hamed  aban- 1 
doned  every  trace  of  a 
defensive  strategy  until  a suc- 
cession of  videos  Mows  from 
Kelley  dragged  him  out  of  his 
own  self-jeopardising  folly. 

For  two  rounds  at  least  a 
multimillion  dollar  invest- 
ment by.  the  Home  Box  Office 
(HBO)  cable  network  seemed 
to  be  going  the  way  of' 
Hamed’s  protracted  ring  en- 
trance. For  seven  rmnntes  he 
had  been  stuck  behind  a cur- 
tain that  failed  to  open,  per- 
forming an  wirrmdngly  tB- 
dious  dance  that  was  an 
affront  to  poor  Kelley  who 
was  left  to  pace  impatiently 
around  the  ring. 

On  this  evidence  McKinney 
or  Arturo  Gotti,  the  Interna- 
tional Boxing  Federation 

Jnnlnr-Iigl  ituuiigtit  rhnmpkui, 
will  give  Hamed  afi.  the  trou- 
ble he  can  handle.  In  New 
York  he  revealed  himself  to 
be  not  so  much  a great  fighter 
as  a phenomenally  exclfiiig 
one.  As  he  left  the  ring  the 
veteran  ftoxiiigpMhHBhgr  Bert 
Sugar  said:  'Tm  not  about  to 
knock  Sandy  Saddler  or  Wil- 
lie Pep  [great  featherweights 
from  tiie  Forties  and  Fifties] 
off  their  pedestaL” 

“He  threw  caution  to  the 
wind — foolishly  so,”  Warren 
said.  “I  don’t  want  to  see  any 
fighter  Fm  involved  with  take 
that  kind  of  punishment;  but 
that's  the  product,  that's  what 
you’ve  got 

"In  terms  of  tiie  interest  he 
attracted  it's  mission  accom- 
plished. They  took  1825,000 
(£500.000]  at  the  gate.  That's 
an  amazing  achievement  for  a 
23-year-old  kid  from  Sheffield 
who  nobody  knew.” 

Quite,  but  the  cold  truth  is 
that  Hamed’s  rfaim  to  great- 
ness is  evaporating  at  the 
very  start  of  his  big  American 
adventure.  His  continuing 
survival  as  a fighter  of  world 
renown  depends  now  an  his 
ability  to  undertake  urgent 

tactical  ohanga 

Overcoming  the  mighty 
forces  of  Instinct  would  be  his 
most  significant  triumph  of 
an. 


'Mz  ■ - 
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And  still  champion . . . Hamed  raises  his  glove  in  triumph  after  retaining  the  WBO  featherweight  title  photoowh&al  bello 


Hamed  must  learn  from  his  mistakes — and  quickly 


Sheffield’s  star  is  no  Muhammad  Aii,  says 
John  Bawling,  nor  even  a featherweight 
to  rival  Sandy  Saddler  or  Henry  Armstrong 


THE  DEBATE  is  over. 
Naseem  Hamed  is  no 
Muhammad  All  and 
never  will  be.  His 
roller-coaster  of  a bar-room 
brawl  with  Kevin  Kelley  at 
Madison  Square  Garden 
proved  again  that  the  Prince 

f-fln  punch  and  has  that  pre- 
cious quality  of  fighting 
heart,  but  All  he  was  not 
The  knockdowns  Aii  suf- 
fered in  a professional  career 
spanning  two  decades  can  be 
counted  on  one  hand.  To  go 

down  three  times  in  one  fight, 
as  Hamed  did  on  Friday 
night  would  have  been  an  in- 
conceivable embarrassment 
to  The  Greatest 
When  the  dust  settles  and 
the  excitement  of  a promo- 
tional triumph  Cades,  sober 
reflection  must  tell  Hamed 
that  his  was  not  the  most  in- 
telligent strategy.  "I  wanted , 
to  feel  his  power,”  he  said.  He 
did.  and  in  the  process  gave 
his  supporters  and  backers 
kittens. 

Little  fighters  often  bum 
brightly  and  briefly,  it  does 
not  require  a degree  in  ring- 
craft  to  recognise  the  inade- 
quacies of  Hamed's  defence, 
as  exposed  by  Kelley,  and  a 
failure  to  avoid  a sizeable 
smack  on  the  chin  is  a career- 
shortening  weakness. 

Without  doubt  tiie  little 
man  from  Sheffield  is  a tre- 
mendous ticket-setting  attrac- 
tion and  this  first  step  into 
the  choppy  waters  of  the 
American  ring  can  only  have 


increased  his  marketability. 
But  his  ability  to  prevail  in 
the  face  of  adversity  should 
be  kept  in  perspective,  at  least 
for  now. 

Kelley  had  prepared  metic- 
ulously for  the  contest  He 
had  spotted  technical  defi- 
ciencies and  exploited  them. 
Maybe  he  burned  with  a 
sense  of  injustice  at  the 
degree  of  attention  being  lav- 
ished on  his  opponent  in  his 
home  city  of  New  York. 

Yet  before  the  fight  the  gen- 
< oral  feeling  was  that  the  30- 
year-old  "Flushing  Flash” 
had  seen  his  best  days.  Even 
in  his  prime  Kelley  was  good 
but  not  in  the  class  of  the 
great  1980s  featherweight 
champions  Azumah  Nelson 
and  Salvador  Sanchez,  or  of 
Alexis  Arguello  In  the  I970&. 

Budd  Schulberg,  author  of 
the  definitive  book  The 
Harder  They  Fall,  is  the 
doyen  of  American  boring 
writers.  After  80  years  of  pro- 
fessional involvement  in  the 
sport  he  knows  a thing  or 
two,  and  he  was  largely  unim- 
pressed by  what  he  saw. 

The  quietly  spoken  83-year- 
old  shook  his  head  in  disap- 
proval at  Hamed’s  introduc- 
tory zing  walk.  "Bad  manners 
and  unfair  to  the  waiting  op- 
ponent,” he  said.  Perhaps 
that  can  be  dismissed  as  criti- 
cism from  a purist  who  has 
lived  through  a simpler  age 
when  televisual  packaging 
played  no  part  in  a boxing 
promotion,  but  his  thoughts 


about  Hamed  the  fighter  were 
more  revealing. 

’Hie  can  hit  hard  and  he  got 
up  and  won.  But  after  every- 
thing I had  beard,  I thought  he 
would  be  more  elusive  and 
that  disappointed  me,”  he  said. 

"Muhammad  Aii  at  23  years 
old  would  never  have  been  hit 
by  a jab  the  way  Hamed  was 
caught  by  Kelley.  He  looks  to 
mg  as  though  he  stQl  has  a lot 
to  learn.” 

When  asked  to  compare 
Hamed  with  some  of  the  great 
featherweights  of  the  past, 
Schulberg  said:  “Henry  Arm- 
strong and  Sandy  Saddler 
would  have  knocked  him  out 
They  would  have  just  run 
him  OUt  Of  the  ring.  TTarrmri  is 
exciting,  yes,  but  at  the  mo 
mem  be  is  simply  not  in  the 
class  of  those  guys.” 

Since  the  age  of  seven 
Hamed  has  been  guided  by 
Brendan  Ingle,  and  die  gym 
rumour  factory  suggests  that 
the  champion  does  not  listen 
as  attentively  to  the  words  of 
his  Irish  guru  as  once  he  did. 
"Their  relationship  has 
moved  on,"  said  Frank  War- 
ren when  asked  to  comment 
on  rumours  of  ructions  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

But  Ingle’s  post-fight  analy- 
sis seemed  spot-on.  “Every- 
thing Naz  could  do  wrong,  be 
did  wrong  and  he  still  won,” 
he  said.  “It  was  a great  fight 
1 — Unbelievable  — and  Naz 
was  fantastic  value  for 
1 money. 

“IT  he  had  done  everything 
right  if  he’d  done  what  he 
should  have  done,  it  wouldn’t 
have  gone  two  rounds.  But  he 
cocked  his  chin  up  in  the  air, 
dropped  his  hands  when  he 
was  in  distance  and  didn't 
slip  the  shots.  Every  mistake 


he  made,  Kelley  made  him 
pay.  He  was  on  a suicide 
mission.” 

In  due  course  attempts  may 
be  made  to  emphasise  the  pos- 
itive before  Hamed  next  risks 
his  title.  His  ability  to  get  up 
off  the  canvas,  his  lionhearted 
will  to  win  and  hia  punching 
power  will  all  be  lauded  ad 


nauseam.  And  if  his  next  op- 1 
ponent  toms  out  to  be  Kenne- 
dy McKinney,  who  stopped. 
Junior  Jones  in  four  rounds 
to  take  the  WBO  super-ban- 
tamweight title  on  Friday's 
undercard,  he  should  pocket 
another  couple  of  million 
pounds  or  so  to  March.  , 
The  warning  signs  have  I 


been  boldly  written  but  his 
readiness  to  accept  criticism 
the  following  day  was  a heart- 
ening reaction.  He  admitted 
he  had  been  uncomfortable 
fighting  for  the  first  time  in  a 
foreign  arena. 

In  his  Interviews  prior  to 
the  fight  his  stress  levels  were 
visibly  higher  than  ever  be- 


fore. Away  from  the  spotlight, 
he  found  the  ready  quip  less 
easy  to  grasp  and  it  seemed 
the  pressure  to  fulfil  expecta- 
tions had  generated  self-doubt. 

Maybe  this  scrappy  win  on 
a night  when  his  vulnerabil- 
ity was  laid  bare  will  be  the 
making  of  him.  Any  fighter 
can  have  an  off-night. 


Evander  Holyfield  had  them 
and  is  now  the  highest-paid 
boxer  in  the  world  and  in- 
creasingly regarded  as  one  of 
the  all-time  greats. 

Like  all  fighters.  Hamed 
has  his  flaws.  But  a readiness 
to  rectify  them  might  mean 
that  the  real  story  has  only 
just  begun. 


V 


Marco  Antonio  Barrera 
Home  city  Mexico  City 

Age  23 

Record  43-0-2  (31  KOs) 

Touted  as  the  man  who  had 
Hamed’s  nunber  before  twice 
suffering  surprise  defeats  against 
Junior  Jones  (by  dfequafifcatfon 
and  on  points),  losing  WBO 

super-bamamwelght  titfe. 
Strengths  Work-rate,  variety. 
Takes  and  givesa  good  shot 
Weaknaans  PsychofegfeaL 
Golden-boy  image  may  have  been 
lost  fa  wake  of  Janee-defeate 
Box  office  huge  Hspanlc 
fofowtig.  FotenflaBy  a star  to  rival 
Julio  Cesar  Chavez. 


Arturo  Gatti 
Homo  city  Jersey  City 

Age  25 

Record  29-0-1  (24KOs) 

IBF  super-featherweight 
champion.  A Rocky-style  htr-or- 
be-Mt  fighter  who  reowitty  figured 
fa  breath-taking  title  defence 
against  Gabriel  RueUas. 
Strengths  Wg  to  win.  punching 
power. 

Weaknesses  Easy  to  hft, 
struggles  to  make  9st  4fa  super- 
featherweight Built  at  Which 
Hamed  would  meet  him. 

Bn  offleo  huge.  A pocket-sized 
Mariano  figws  who  might  stage 
a classic  with  Hamed. 


Junior  Jones 

Hoorn  dty  Brooklyn.  New  York 

Age  27 

Record  44-0-3  (27KOs) 
Unification  match  with  Hamed  - 
penciled  fa  far  Jriy  next  year 
before  losing  his  WBO  super- 
barfamweighttitiatB  McKinney 
on  Friday. 

Strengths  Height,  reach, 
straight  puncher  who  can  bang. 
Weaknesses  Glass  jaw  that  ' 
would  1st  Nm  down  if  Hamed 
were  to  connect 
Be*  office  Big  New  York 
fotowhg.  but  crecEbffity  seriously 
damaged  by  his  fattest  knockout 
defeat 


Kerin  Kolloy 

Hem#  eUy  Rushing,  New York 

Ago  30 

Record  47-2-2  (32KOS) 

Rematch  Isa  mouth-watering 
prospect  if  KeUey  truly  believes  he 
should  have  won. 

Strengths  Experience,  hand- 
speed,  knows  Hamed’s  weak- 
nesses and  how  to  exploit  them. 
Weaknesses  Friday  may  have 
been  last  great  effort  With  four 
children  to  worry  about  he  may 
decide  his  $600,000  pay-day 
gives  him  the  security  to  took  for 
less  dangerous  aftematfvas.  ■ 
Bcxolllee  Certain  hit  ff  a fraction 
of  FtfdB/s  drama  can  be  recreated. 


Kennedy  McKinney 

JJJJJ,***  Memphis.  Tennessee 

J******  33-3-1  (19KOs) 

Sterifee  wfa  over  Junior  Jonos 
brought  him  WBO  super- 

■SSSrtfcSSW  and  self- 
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cordoning.  His  time  maybe 
wining  out  at  highest  lovel 

<***■  »*>ugh  not  n 
major  draw  in  his  own  right 
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Chris  Ha*ridns 


WITH  Make  A Stand 
ruled  out  of  this 
season's  Smurfit 
Champion  Hurdle 
with  leg  tremble,  those  search- 
tug  for  a young  pretender 
would-  have  "been  disap- 
pointed by  the  performance  of 
Wahiba  Sands  at  Ascot  on 
Saturday. 

Wahiba  Sands  took  his  un- 
beaten record  to  two  in  the 
Mltle  Group  Kennel  Gate 
Novice  Hurdle,  but  struggled 
to  get  the  better  of  Soloman 
and  Polydamas  after  a slow 
pace  tamed  the  race  into  a 

three-furlong  sprint. 

John  Dunlop,  ■ Yds  trainer, 
admitted  to  being,  disap- 
pointed and  thought  it  un- 
likely that  Wahiba  Sands, 
who  had  beaten  thp  much- 
vaunted  Zaralaska  on  his 
debut  would  be  entered  for 
the  Champion  Hurdle. 

“He  wasn’t  as  impressive  as 
I'd  hoped,  but  be  should  have 
been  closer  to  pace  in  a 
race  run  as  “lo^Ttbat,” 
said  Dunlop. 

“Well  see  how  brave  we 
are,  but  I should  think  beU  go 
for  the  two-mUe  novice  event 
at  Cheltenham.” 

Tony  McCoy,  the  jockey,  ex- 
plained the  problems  he  had 
in  the  race:  “He  took  a keen 
hold  and  I ^ to  sit  longer 
than  I wanted  to  try  and  get 
him  to  settle.  * 

“Then  they  sprinted  and  I 
was  farther  back  than  I 
wanted.  1 think  the  Champion 
would  be  aiming  a bit  high, 


but  he's  a serious  novice  all 
right"  Robert  Alner  was  . at 
Ltngfield  to  saddle  a winner, 
but  must  have  regretted  not 
being  in  attendance  to  wit- 
ness his  one-two  with  Cool 
Dawn  and  Harwell  lad  in  the 
Betterware  Chase.  - - 

Dido  Harding  was  apprecia- 
tive of  Andrew  Thornton’s 
riding  of  .Cool  Dawn,  but  is 
itching-  to  get  haqir  on  her 
gelding,  having  finished 
second  an  him  in  the  Chelten- 
ham Foxhenters  two  seasons 
ago,  and  has  the  Kim  Muir 
Amateur  TfamHeap  m mind 
for  him  at  -the.  Festival  in 
March.  . 

Paddy's  Return  was  the 
most  Impressive  winner  of 
the  afternoon  in  the  Smurfit 
Long  Walk  Hurdle,  much  to 
the  delight  of  Irishman  Paddy 
O’Donnell,  his  owner,  who 
was  promising  a celebration 
erf  rather  more  than  modest 
proportions  — something  he 
knows  plenty  about  after  hav- 
ing made  a fortune  in  the  pub 
business. 

- As  well  as  apint,  O'Damien, 
loves  a punt,  and  won  over 
£250,000  on  this  horse  when 
he  took  the  Triumph  Hurdle 
in  3996.  O’Donnell  seldom  lets 
his  runners  go  unbacked  and 
had  what  he  described,  as  “a 
nice  little  touch”  at  ft-i  this 
time. 

Norman  Wffliamsonwas  al- 
ways cruising  on  Paddy's 
Return,  a gelding  with  a Flat- 
race  pedigree,  being  by  Ka- 
hyasi  out  of  a Bustino  mare, 
and  from  half  a mile  oat  there 
was  never  any  doubt  about 
the  outcome.  This  was  a first  I 


* 
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Crack  On  (left)is  booted  home  to  victory  by  Richard  Dunwoody  at  Ascot  on  Saturday  julian  HEneBmAuspofn- 


run  for  Paddy's  Return  since  I 

h»flnlBTin<l  fHWi  In  tha  Prwnrii  | 

Champion  Hurdle  in  June 
and  Paul  Murphy,  son  of 
trainer  Ferdy  Murphy,  ex- 
plained that  he  is  best  when 
fresh.  For  thia  reason  he  will 


pulled  up,  trainer  Oliver  I 
Sherwood  blaming  himself  | 
for  running  file  nine-year-old 
too  quickly  after  he  finished 
sixth  of  eight  to  Rdkeel  on  his 
comeback  at  raiwWoniiani  last 


Large  Action  ran  disap- 
pointingly. He  was  one  of  the 
first  under  pressure  and  was  | season  (a  25  per  cent 


rate)  when  compacting  a hat- 
trick  in  the  St  Helens  Chase 
Over  an  four  mil  we 

atHaydockPark. 

Him  Of  Praise  could  run 
again  in  either  file  Mandarin 
or  Anthony  MQdmay,  Peter 
Cazalet  Chase  next  month 
and  looks  a National  pros- 
pect He  is  rated  a 33-1  chance 
with  Coral’s. 


Paul  Carberry  was  in  trou- 


I ble  with  the  Haydock  stew- 
I ards  and  hanwaH  for  10  days 
from  December  29  for  deliber- 
ately hampering  the  2-5 
favourite  Festive  Teak,  who 
despite  this  won  the  Thelwall 
Standard  NH  Flat  Race  by  ll 
lengths. 

Carberry,  whose  mount 
Premier  Cru  finished  third 


but  was  disqualified,  wifi  not 
I be  appealing. 


Sport  in  brief 


Man-overboard  scare 
in  Whitbread  fleet 

ALBY  PRATT,  a crewmember  of  Innovation  Kvaemer,  was 
washed  overboard  during  a sail  check  but  was  recovered  within 
seven  minutes  and  escaped  unhurt,  writesBob  Fisher  in 
Sydney.  After  that  drama  the  nine  boats  in  the  Whitbread 
Round  the  World  Race  were  virtually  becalmed  75  miles  from 
Cape  Howe  going  into  what  many  crews  had  hoped  would  be 
their  last  night  at  sea.  The  computer  suggested  Gunoar 
Krantz’s  Swedish  Match,  the  most  easterly  of  the  fleet,  would 
reaCh  Sydney  first,  but  Paul  Cayard’s  EF  Language,  the  most 
northerly  and  likely  to  be  the  first  into  the  overnight  land 
breeze,  appeared  better  placed. 


Short  measure  into  six  figures 

NIGEL  SHORT’S  impressive  2-0  victory  over  the  Polish  No.  1 

MiffTml  TTraomlffm pirt  him  fro  agrtni-ffnalB nftho P1d«»  world 

chess  championship  at  Groningen  and  raised  his  guaranteed 
tournament  winnings  to  $192,000  (about  £116,000).  writesLeonard 
Bearden.  His  fellow  Englishman  Michael  Adams  drew  with  Loek 
vanWely  and  was  a pawn  down  to  the  Dutchman  in  the  return. 


Mayer  beats  Tomba 

AUSTRIA’S  Christian  Mayer,  the  1994  Olympic  bronze  medallist, 
led  on  both  runs  to  win  the  World  Cup  giant  slalom  at  Alta  Badia 
yesterday.  Italy's  idol  Alberto  Tomba  disappointed  borne  support- 
ers by  crashing  out  chi  the  second  run,  and  Switzerland's  Michael 
Von  Gruenigen.  seeking  a third  victory  in  four  races,  had  to  settle 
for  second  place.  Austria’s  overall  World  Cup  leader  Hermann 
Maier  was  third  and  Austrians  filled  seven  of  the  top  eight  places. 


Moiben  wins  in  Brussels 

KENYA’S  James  Moiben was  the  unexpected winner  of  the 
opening  round  efthe  International  Amateur  Athletic  Federation 
World  Cross-Country  Challenge  series  in  Brussels  yesterday. 
Moiben,  based  in  Spain,  won  the  10.5km  race  In  33min  07sec  with 
his  compatriots  Thomas  Nyarikl  and  Paul  Kosgei  second  and 
third.  The  European  champion  Carsten  Jorgensen  was  back  in 
fifth,  11  seconds  behind  the  winner,  with  the  reigning  world 
champion  Paul  Tergat  in  seventh  place. 

The  women’s  6km  race  was  won  by  Ethiopia’s  Gete  Warn!  The 
1996 world  cross-country  champion  won  a tang  duel  with  Britain's 
Paula  Raddifle  to  break  away  in  the  last  kilometre  and  win  in 
20:45.  RadcUffe  finished  second. 


Snow  sharp  at  Lord’s 

JULIAN  SNOW,  a British  amateur,  beat  the  Petworth  profes- 
sional Chris  Bray  5-2  in  their  real  tennis  world  championship 
eliminator  at  Lord’s  yesterday,  writes  David  Frost.  Snow  will  next 
play  the  British  professional  Mike  Gooding  in  Melbourne  in 
February. 


Ludlow  Jackpot  meeting  with  form  guide 


r ’."Y. 

-+ 

□ 

4J 

ym 

Shap.  rjrtt-fmtod  Ml  Hack  a lam  w*i  250yds  ran-h. 

Gains:  abed.  * Denotes  bfeteas.  • Top  torn  rating.  ••.' 
teas  Mum  kurin  KnrtcmB  Are  £.1®,  M Roberta,  Bods  Stnsot  (ten,  197  nflos; 
Dance  Nos  (1.4®,  John  Bony  Nmnatat,  Suiwk.  157  nflas;  Prince  Equheme  (1.1®.  A G 
Newcombs,  HuMxtaw,  Dawn,  135  mbK  Samtente  ORE)  (2.10),  R H Butter,  Mapasti. 
Donat,  130  nltaK  Metaood  Cestie  p.4®.  R H Mar,  Droop.  Dora*  127  fifes  Intan  Legend 
(2.1®,  Mrs  S D mans.  Mariatsagih.  Devon,  12B  ntes  Vblon  Of  freedom  .(1.1®,  P 
Bowen.  Havartontaest.  Dyfed.  123  ititofeUa  Uu  (1.1®.  Doles  Notta  0.1®  4 Mktaa  (12.4®, 
M C Pin,  Nctotashayna.  Dewn.  120  nfaa.  • 

Saan  day  wtnmn:  3.10  Jason's  Boy 

BMareti  Ural  tac  Nona  Khan*  1 .10  M Again. 

figures  ti  bractatx  altar  torso's  name  denote  days  tinea  test  oufeig-  Fftat 


TOP 


Code  Amt  We  Lucky 

120  CartoyLad  CaMcGfant 

1.50  ChannkiB  Admiral  Ctanring  Admiral 

Cotftii  Laoe  BaDyftne 

Batter  TtaesAlwd  Better  Items  Atead 

ante*  Star  (nb)  BuaMStar 

LflfHiandad  trade  chose  ccura  lm3f.  tsnfles  track  IXn  and  sharper  wflfi  tight  turn  away 
from  the  stands.  Langt^  nn-in  of  440yds  is  uphB. 

Gnbg  Soft.  Good  to  Soft  In  places.  * Denotes  tflnhn.  • Top  form  rating. 

Long  dtetnea  tiialar  Justin  Mac  (1 25®,  J RzGeraM.  N Yorks,  143  owes;  Tonm  Fota 
(15®  & Etasko  Star  (12®,  MS  M ftevatey,  Onriand.  ill  nfles;  Apache  Radar  (1-2®  & 
Gout  Karmusld  (15®.  FMupfty.N  Yorks,  110  ntes  Ctoniting  Admiral  (15®,  Stiver  Perry 
(15®  & Colour  Coda  (125®,  Ms  A Swinbenk,  N York*,  103  nfles;  GUen  Mow  (15®,  W J 
SmteJ.  N Yfitks,  103  mfles. 

Samn  dw  whawK  None. 

Hhfeared first  baa:  None.  Maamt  None. 

Figures  in  tractate  after  hone's  name  denote  (taw  sines  last  outing.  F.RaL 


4 0 COWbar  icwnr  associates  novice  hurdle 

I dfiteW2in  1 1 0yds  £3.039  (14  declared) 

06  AnatMlacteftQJJOYM  4-10-12 L.lferfeM 

P Octrtaa(m  ttesUtanel  7-10-12  ••  ■ Mr  N Itirtrtrepfr-  — 

11-  Mwrtafc  ram  tel  A State*  5-10-12 J SappM  — 

OOPOO  Oak MWgte ^ D Land 0-10-12 — iteta*  — 

0 htfi  Pam  an  B fetm 4-10-12 ..... ........ .OUa  , — 

121  AMlteK to)  PJFaBraM 0-10-12 : ft  tataw  - 

BOflO  tairtlte  tan  (M)  H 4-10-12 • Btekwa  m — 

DM«water|iaN  Man  4-10-12- S Ism  ft  — 

do  mm BdaSpsqFWHBn  6-10-12 a am*  — 

I 00 starini pn J Gdde 6-W-12 Ukfiflia  M 

V tetefctajpio  ft  Itatete  4-10-12 BMC  — 

U 60  tenirim  On  TO  WtMtawn  4-10-12 ClUatel  12 

IS  (U  WMla  RMk  Q1)  P Daabmgh  5-10-12 A S sJt  as 

U S3-  Lkiafn  (07)  Mss  Z 61101 5-10-7 K Mm  — 

tenfcg5^40*w CWe.1 1-8  Joan  Mac. 8-1  tttefcur.  10-1  AratflIWUKte. Skmlw. 20-1  VtadtnOn, 


OOP-OO  Owk 

ill  J& 

BOOOIten 
0 item 
do  taM 
DO  ten 


4 MASON  OBGAfBSATlOII  MAiDSI  HURDLE 

I www  2m  6f  1 10yds  £3.061  (19  declared) 


1 DF400  On  Ntea  O)  W tenth  5-1V-5 S Inter  « 00 

2 43  CtatekanUna  UaASMtsnk4-11-6 tercnsaiMB 

3 PI-  Ctanaka  Mns  C8T1)  0 U Rkio  6-11-5 B Stay  - 

4 4MB  tart  SmaM  (IS  FMntiV  5-11-6 Mtoihm  B 

5 a:,  ten  * H Itesai  S-ll-i KJWM  71 

> IUF2  teworio»iaiBpijjjimar-iv&_ PtaMnr  aa 

7 5 Muter  tend  To  (Ten  B-1T-S a Bmtay  77 

8 DOOOff  MRateteMip^  6 FUnk G-11-5 B Mm  — 

B ®(M  Rmi«rpi Nwaia  MM L Wm  U 

W OOtatamltenBPteJa*»4-ll-6 I Notate  PI  so 

II  5020  IMHBfta  m MEN  (tenter  4-1M P Nwa  — 

tt  4-  Wnta  [CSJ  L Luam  B-11-5  ■ Santo  7» 

*>  BWH  Tme smaejj Us Sftxtum  B-n-5 * ■ bwtmm  n as 

14  P4-000  CM:  Cams*  M WItad  S-ti  0 T M * — 

15  03432  JnmoterTO  ■»  Dltonsm  4-11-0 B Mar  87 

« OP4DP  ftateDm  TO  N QuteMi  5-1  HI L OWn  - 

T7  P-  SmMois  H»aK  (2B1]  fi  A Hrtar  B-11-0  Ohm  — 

W 32ES4  Shrt  A ■kawYlfl  P Uonrtb  4-11-0 ! Jwtew  (71  B2 

W SB4W  Star  hnr  TOW  A SWUM  7-11-0 ibn*  — 

■HteK  11-4  crnntel  Wita.  7-2  tan  Kmndd.  M Joa  On  teata.  10-1  urn  Wort  Ntntaa  uatn, 
ToHnnte,  JBMOdjf. 


o 6HIJE  HORSE  TRANSPORT  HANDICAP  CHASE 

AK&V2m  6f  110yds  £4379  (5  dodared) 


b 

K JWntM  71 

PCatenv  B 

— .-State  77 

BHateg  — 

— L tear  II 

MH  tewtenasS  S 

T M * — 

D Mar  87 

L OWn  — 

. — — 0 ten  — 

,J^  5 


«nfiV2m  61 110yds  £4379  (5  declared) 

1 FP3-1B  Corel  Urt  TO  Dai  10-11-10 D Tatar  0 

2 :i33  Tarek  Twt  N M ns  j frooktov  7-11-9 .Hr  a Done*  M B 

3 4-F123  BSkfenn  (CO)  0BW ItePV B-11-5 L Wjern» 

4 12343  SwBpgtiBte  W ITOJBwte 8-11-0 P tatany  K 

5 AB30- Ante  Srtte  fata}  JOher  7-10-6 I State  « 

Bntflnt  5-2  BteBno,  SMtee  Go U.  3-1  TenghTni  7-2  Coqul  Urn  10-1  taw  Snfe- 


Lower  on  a high  for  Boxing  Day 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


LUDLOW 

KELSO 

UNGRELD 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


ALL  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0881  222  780 
ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  0891  222  790 

Qnuaco«rgta»rtni»A«ArtinTO^AWtaHCUtetaTOa'BCaA4Bl 

7MSuapdlan0iNTCRAcrrvE 


JONOTHAN  Lower  will 
become  the  first  ItntnUn- 
dependent  diabetic  to  ride 

»ir»«it»T-  Jtnlej  if  maHny  M« 

return  to  xacerlding  after  a 
tortuous  18-month  absence 
at  Maxfcet  Bason  on  Boxing 
Day.  writes  TonyPaSey. 

. The  30-year-old’s  licence 
was  revtdsed  by  the  Jockey 
Club  when  he  was  diag- 
nosed as  bring  diabetic  in  I 
June  1990-  j 

After  succeeding  in  fine- 
ing  a change  of  policy  from 
Portman  Square,  Lower 
was  cleared  to  make  his 1 
comeback  in  October,  only  i 
to  suffer  a hatrtb&e  fracture 
to  his  leg  in  a schooling  ac- 
cident. Botnowthe  jockey 
describes  htmself  as  “80 


per  cent”  ready  tomato  his 
retail. 

“That  Is  what  I am  plan- 
nin&  probably  on  Totally 
Yours  at  Market  Rasen,” 
said  Lower.  “But  I am  not 
100  per  cent  at  the  moment. 
It  foals  okay  but  If  it  is  not 
100  per  cent  1 am  not  going 
to  ride.  I have  waited  this 
long,  it  would  be  stupid  to 
come  backifl  am  not  right 
— another  week  won’t 

bloody  hurt. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  there 
worrying  about  everything 
rise  with  my  leg  playing  up, 
but  I have  schooled  and  tt 
has  been  okay.  I am  getting 
very  excited  about  riding 
and  have  been  stance  I got 

my  licence  back.” 


O KfkNBDET  & CHANDOM  PECKHAM  HAMHCAP  CHASE 

AW3m  4f  £4,380  (5  declared) 

PP0-20  SrtvIteMMMd MG Nduds  11-11-13 IRHteM 

224-21  taUk  Bor  pil  p?ll  J &nfe*M  U-1V10 B Star  B 

1P515)  taurti  On  j Hand  Jctan  I2-1IM0 fttatany  — 

VW  teartertftpteteta  mita  j Store  10-10-9 wc»q  at 

eassrz DiMiter<ta«(2irnnvKnp3-i(>-o a 

MHn  9-4  QAti  Bor.  Bn>  Dm  Abate  11-4 17«tte  SML  6-1  Jutdna  Optea  ID-1  Atwrate 
OWL 


2m  110yds  £2376  (7  declare® 

1105-3  tani  on  go)  p mn  4-11-11 iMtaH  m 

33141-  IfWWiJrt"  Bet)  m L LiPQH  9-11-1 WDMtaH  87 

.43OT  Wta£f>(4 rtluMJfl B tertteg  B 

5DM4  tainwta£t^B  DtBQJ  tacteMM  ’.HI— C Ktnct  M 

S326H  BtaM Sta fa  0) usU Ftaitay  7-10-3 6 IMM 

14183-  Utatertirpte TO CPata 7-10-0 Fin**  B 

Mtaga-4  EWrGbt,  M tart.  Com  Sonl.  11-2  Btateteta  S-1  Mrter  ttate.  7-1  Cartftfc  10-1 


Trainer 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Th.  Guardian 


Heineken  Cup,  semi-finals 


Bath  20,  Paul  4 


Bath  conquer  with  belief  and  relief 


Robert  Armstrong 


BATH  showed  that 
English  club  rugby 
ia  in  rude  health 
with  an  unrelenting 
display  of  courage 
and  commitment  that  saw  off 
the  bold  challenge  of  Pau  in  a 
bruising  contest  at  the  Re- 
creation Ground-  Almost  as 
important  as  earning  a place 
in  the  Goal  against  Brive  in 
Bordeaux  on  January  31  was 
their  newly  restored  pride 
after  some  tame  setbacks  in 
the  Premiership  this  season. 

It  was  not  a classic  encoun- 
ter — mutual  tension  and  a 
high  penalty  count  ensured 
that  — but  after  each  side  had 
scored  a try  of  stunning  qual- 
ity the  outcome  always  hung 
in  the  balance.  In  the  end 
ftath  spurred  on  by  last 
week’s  50-point  hammering 
by  Saracens,  appeared  to  be- 
lieve they  had  more  to  prove, 
to  themselves  as  much  as  to 
their  supporters. 

Relief  rather  than  euphoria 
was  Bath's  post-match  mood, 
especially  for  the  coaches 
Andy  Robinson  and  Jonathan 
Callard,  whose  on-field  role  as 
the  kicker  of  five  penalty 
goals  proved  crucial.  Robin- 
son, having  issued  jack-in- 
the-box  commands  from  the 
stand  throughout  declared 
that  Bath  would  have  to  im- 
prove 50  per  cent  to  stand  a 
genuine  chance  of  wearing 
the  European  crown. 

Whether  they  can  break  the 
French  monopoly  established 
in  the  past  two  years  by  Tou- 
louse and  Brive,  who  overran 
Leicester  in  last  season's  final, 
will  depend  on  their  ability  to 
develop  the  expansive  gama 
they  prefer.  On  Saturday  they 
were  wise  to  kick  their  penal- 
ties, occasionally  against  Rob- 
inson's shouted  advice;  In  Bor- 
deaux a spirit  of  boldness,  ban 
in  hand,  is  mare  likely  to  pay 
rich  dividends. 

“I  think  there's  still  a long 
way  to  go,"  Robinson  replied 
when  he  was  asked  whether 
the  current  Bath  line-up  bore 
comparison  to  the  great  sides 
that  won  16  trophies  In  12  sea- 
sons. “I  have  more  to  prove  to 
the  players  and  they  have 
more  to  prove  to  me.  We  need 
to  dictate  the  pace  of  the  game 
better  but  it’s  satisfying  to 
win  after  people  were  trying 
to  write  us  off.” 

Though  Pau  attempted  a 
comeback  after  Philippe  Ber- 
nat-Salles,  the  most  dangerous 
wing  on  view,  scored  a mag- 
nificent try  on  the  hour,  the 
French  ultimately  lost  heart 
when  every  Bath  player  put 
his  body  on  the  line  in  uncom- 
promising style.  Phil  de  dan- 
vfile  had  to  have  stitches  in  a 
face  wound,  Dan  Lyle  finished 
with  a wonky  shoulder,  and 
Mike  Catt,  who  was  concussed 
in  England’s  Test  against 
South  Africa  last  month,  took 
another  fearful  battering  from 
the  Pau  forwards. 

In  feet  the  carnival  atmo- 
sphere created  by  a street  per- 
cussion band,  a barrage  of  bal- 
loons and  hundreds  of  Pau 
fens  wearing  green  bowler 


Restraining  influence . . . the  Bath. centre  MattPerry  finds  rugby  can  be  a drag  as  his  Pan  opposite  number  David  Dantiacq  clings  on  at  the  Recreation  Ground  photograph-  david  jones 


hats  matte  a remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  hard,  close- 
quarter  exchanges  in  the  tight 
and  the  loose.  On  the  rare  oc- 
casions the  ball  came  their 
way  the  Pau  hacks  showed 
signs  of  flair  but  generally 
trench  warfare  was  the  name 
of  the  game. 

Certainly  the  French  pack 
did  themselves  no  favours 
with  the  Welsh  referee  Derek 
Bevan,  who  was  not  prepared 
to  countenance  a succession  of 


ruck  and  maul  infringements 
that  destroyed  continuity. 
When  the  seme  was  tied  at  3-3 
Callard  could  afford  to  fed 
with  two  long-range  penalties, 
safe  in  the  knowledge  that 
more  chances  would  present 
themselves. 

“We  should  have  given  our- 
selves a home  semi-final  but 
losing  at  r.iflneiii  and  then 
away  to  Caledonia  cost  us 
everything,"  said  the  Pau  lock 
Alain  Lagouarde.  Their  fiifl- 


bact  Nicholas  Brusque  said: 
“Bath  exerted  a lot  more  pres- 
sure than  us  in  many  areas. 
Maybe  our  tactics  weren’t 
quite  right  on  the  day,  but 
Bath  were  deserved  winners.” 
Once  Bath  had  scored  the 
first  try  through  the  England 
prop  Victor  Ubogu  they  never 
relinquished  the  lead.  Initially 
Pau’s  well  organised  defence 
was  breached  by  a lancing  run 
by  Callard,  who  set  up  a ruck 
in  front  of  the  posts;  when  the 


scrum-half  Andy  NIcol  swept 
the  ball  cleanly  oat  to  the 
right  the  No.  8 Lyle  was  mi 
hand  to  send  Ubogu  over  in 
the  comer. 

It  was  fortunate  though  that 
Callard  maintained  his  length 
and  line  with  three  penalty 
goals  — from  43,  25  and  37 
metres  respectively  — in  the 
final  half-hoar  because  Ber- 
nat-Salles's  well-worked  try 
could  easily  have  destroyed 
Bath's  composure.  An  Inch- 


perfect  pass  by  David  Dan- 
tiacq deceived  Adedayo  Ade- 
bayo  into  lunging  for  an  inter- 
ception and  left  the  French 
wing  with  a free  run  to  the 
right  corner. 

When  Callard  landed  his 
fifth  penalty  goal  Pau  needed  a 
converted  try  to  win  but  that 
proved  a bridge  too  fer.  As  the 
Bath  full-back  remarked: 
“This  victory  shows  how  far 
we've  come  in  recent  months, 
particularly  after  our  dirty 


linen  was  washed  in  public.  I 
cannot  put  words  on  what  it 
means  to  us.  The  Bath  tradi- 
tion lives  on.” 

GCOlimS.  BHaTrya  Ubogu.  Pw«llr 
Callard  6.  Pan:  Tryi  Bernai-Salloa 

BMn  Canard;  Ewans,  de  Qlanvllie.  Parry. 
Adabayo;  Can.  NhaH  (captl:  Yale*.  Regan 
Ubogu,  Llanos.  Redman.  Thomas. 
Webstar.  Lyle  (Paters.  Blmlfl). 

Pane  Braque  Bemat-Salles.  Danaacq, 
LeMr.  Martin;  Aucagne.  Torossian;  Trtap- 
Capdavllle  (Brla.  7 1).  Ray  (cepn. 
Gonzale*,  Lagouatde  iMentloros.  6-»>. 
Clada.  Keith.  Bacque.  Rolles  (Vignola.  5S| 
W O Bevan  (Wales) 


Toulouse  22,  Brive22 
(aet:l6-16at80mir>; 

Brive  win  2-1  entries) 

Brive 

retain 

ahold 


Un  Borthwtck 


RIVE  arrived  in  Tou- 
louse both  as  Europe' 
mmm-'  O.ns  c&ampi»ns  and 
underdogs  but.  after  a nail- 
biting  semi-final  of  UQ  min- 
utes. earned  the  right  to  de- 
fend their  title  by  ouLscoring 
Toulouse  2- 1 on  trio*. 

Ultimatelv  their  superior 
fitness  and  discipline  pre- 
vailed over  Toulouse's  better 
teamwork,  and  after  a 
draw  yesterday  they  will 
meet  Bath  in  Bordeaux  on 
January  31.  , ..  . 

It  was  nip  and  tuck  all  the 
way  but  Brive  would  have 
kicked  themselves  — or  their 
kicker  Christopho  I-uiutson 
— if  they  had  not  come 
through. 

The  drama  peaked  at  80 
minutes  when  Christoph** 
Deylnud  put  Toulouse  lti-ll 
ahead  with  a penally.  Btit  in 
injury -time  Brive  struck  buck 
with  a scorching  break  front 
Jerome  Corral-  Front  broken 
play  he  flashed  through  the 
defence,  only  to  be  brought 
down  metres  short  of  the  line. 
From  the  maul  Briw  lutd  a 
gigantic  overlap  and  Carr.it 
went  over  It)  metres  to  the  left 
of  the  posts.  Unaccountably 
Lamaison  missed  the  kick. 

Brive.  If  anything.  looked 
the  fresher  in  extra-time.  Uv 
xnaison  missed  a penalty.  l*i- 
sandro  Arbizu  an  easy  drop- 
goal,  and  when  Uamaison 
finally  kicked  a penalty.  Yonn 
Delaigue  cancelled  it  at  once 
with  one  of  hht  own. 

Then  it  was  Toulouse  who 
went  ahead,  through  a Do  - 
laud  penalty.  There  were  five 
minutes  to  go  — and  that  was 
enough  for  a brilliant  break 
by  Arbizu  against  the  run  uf 
play,  another  penally  from  25 
metres  in  front  of  the  posts 
and  no  mistake  this  time  from 
Lamaison. 

He  had  opened  the  scoring 
too,  with  a penalty  that  was 
quickly  followed  by  B rive's 
other  try  — a costly  one  as  the 
scorer  Olivier  Magne.  burst- 
ing round  the  front  of  a Une- 
out.  was  carried  off  after  a 
crunching  tackle  as  be 
crashed  over  the  line. 

Toulouse,  the  French  cham- 
pions. did  not  open  their  ac- 
count for  half  an  hour,  when 
Pierre  Bondouy  scored  a con- 
verted try  from  a five-metre 
scrum  and  skip-pass.  It  was 
8-7  at  half-time  and  thereafter 
level  pegging  to  the  end. 

SCORIMi  TouIsusk  Try*  BondouV 
Conversion!  DcJfliguu  Penalties! 

Dutotguo  3.  Daylaild  2 Mon  Irian 
Mag  no  S Carrat  W— HIgh  Ljni.nson  ■* 
Toolouset  Ougioi.  Nlamuck.  Di'ldigui-. 
Bondouy.  Lapomgo  iGai&uos.!.  lO.'mmi. 
DnyUud  (Martin.  S9|,  Cmnlbou  Cjlll.ino 
Soul  a.  Tmmairo  (Jordana.  «9|.  Mxann 
Polous  (Belief.  57).  Lac/oix  iSpanghoio 
1081,  Labtt.  Dispegnc 
Brlw  Ponaud:  J Canal  Lama-aon. 
Venditli.  S Carrot  (Artio.  951-  AiN;u. 
Carbonneau:  Caaodn.  Trovers  lV,c.ir<l 
761.  Lopcrm,  Anognrt.  Manftud.  Van  <h i 
Linden  (GaualUerd.  1071.  Marine  rM.ul.e- . 
20).  OibaasoL 

D McHugh  itrolandl. 


Premiership  One:  Richmond  21 , Northampton  24 


Grayson  boot  a stocking-filler  for  Saints 


tan  Malln 


RICHMOND’S  many 
young  supporters  may 
be  forgiven  for  doubt- 
ing the  existence  of  Father 
Christmas  this  week.  The 
Londoners  outscored  North- 
ampton In  tries  by  three  to  nil 
but  their  unbeaten  home 
league  record,  stretching 
back  two  years  and  25  games, 
still  disappeared  in  the  fog 
that  descended  cm  the  Ath- 
letic Ground. 

Irony  of  ironies,  Paul  Gray- 
son, the  England  fly-half  who 
has  proved  in  the  past  month 
that  he  can  play  the  running 
game  with  the  best  of  them, 
reverted  to  his  trusty  right 
foot  to  deny  Richmond  the  op- 
portunity to  leapfrog  back 


over  Leicester  into  third 
place  in  Premiership  One. 

Grayson,  whose  penalty 
helped  England  share  the 
spoils  against  the  All  Blacks 
up  the  road  at  Twickenham 
this  month,  kicked  all  North- 
ampton’s 24  points,  with 
seven  successful  penalties 
and  a dropped  goaL 

There  was  not  much  sea- 
sonal goodwill  from  Rich- 
mond’s older  supporters  as 
they  booed  Northampton  off 
the  pitch  at  the  end.  much  of 
their  ire  being  directed  at  the 
referee  Stewart  Piercey,  who 
they  felt  penalised  them,  for  off- 
side rather  too  often. 

But  Northampton,  though 
not  flinging  the  ball  around  as 
freely  as  their  hosts,  showed 
more  control  up  front,  where 
their  captain  Tim  Rodber  was 


outstanding  it  will  be  a major 
surprise  if  he  does  not  join 
Grayson  for  England's  Five 
Nations  Championship  cam- 
paign at  some  point. 

After  the  match  Grayson, 
who  has  taken  a great  deal  of 
flak  during  his  career,  was 
happy  now  to  take  the  plau- 
dits. “Nine  months  of  misery, 
after  I picked  up  Injuries  last 
March  and  on  the  Lions  tour, 
ended  with  that  All  Blacks 
game.  As  for  Northampton, 
we're  not  quite  the  finished 


article  but  with  two  succes- 
sive away  wins  we’ve  turned 
the  comer." 

They  had  to  survive  some 
ferocious  pressure,  however, 
in  the  final  minutes  when 
Richmond  camped  inside 
their  22.  A decision  not  to  at- 
tempt a very  kickable  penalty 


and  instead  go  for  touch  ulti- 
mately cost  Richmond  dear  in 
those  dying  moments. 

Richmond  had  edged  into  a 
one-point  toad  by  the  interval. 
Scott  QuinnelT.  their  No.  8 
who  is  also  making  claims  for 
an  international  recall  with 
Wales,  was  driven  over  from 
a line-out,  and  the  left-wing 
Dominic  Chapman  scorched 
over  for  file  best  try  of  the 
game  after  excellent  midfield 
work  by  Earl  Va’a  and  Mike 
Hutton. 

But  Grayson’s  kicks  eased 
the  Saints  ahead  and  there  was 
a pivotal  moment  midway 
through  the  second  half  when, 
from  one  of  Richmond's  many 
klck-ofis.  the  Northampton  for- 
wards took  the  ball  60  yards 
back  upEdd  with  an  old-fosh- 
kmed  rolling  mauL 


The  psychological  advan- 
tage was  with  the  Northamp- 
ton forwards  but  Jason 
Wright  ra^d**  sure  the  drama 
continued  with  a try  five  min- 
utes from  time-  But  Matt  Pirn. 
Richmond's  Australian  full- 
back, foiled  with  all  three  con- 
versions and  this  proved  the 
difference  between  the  sides, 
ensuring  that  Northampton 
will  have  the  happier 
Christmas. 

Trias,  S PulimeD,  Chapmen, 

Orayson  7-  ponfc 

Grayson. 

iHntvwoniii  Pint;  Wright  Bauman,  M 
Hutton.  Chapman:  Vu'a.  Moors:  Crompton. 
Wlllama,  Darios.  C QulnneH.  Quits*. 
Martin  (R  Hutton.  Sdmln).  Claries  (espt),  S 
OuirmsB. 

Northampton,  Bali:  Slslghtholpio. 

Townsend,  North  ey.  Cohen:  Grayson, 

Dawson;  Pagel.  Clarita.  Stewart.  PTtfWpa. 
Chandter.  Matfdnnon,  Pounlnwy.  Rodbor 
(caul). 

Mmii  S Plerosy  (YartwtHra). 


Leicester  27,  Harlequins  3 


Bright-eyed  Tigers  make  a meal  of  limp  Lions 


Robert  Htaon 


A SEASONAL  tale  of 
weary  Lions  and  fresh 
Tigers  was  acted  out  at 
Welford  Rood;  less  a rumble 
in  the  jungle  than  a relative 
stroll  in  the  park  at  the  end  of 
a hectic  week  for  Leicester, 
who  are  now  back  in  Premier- 
ship contention. 

An  explanation  as  to  why 
Quins,  50-point  winners  over 
Wasps  a week  earlier,  were 
restricted  to  a penalty  goal 
against  an  Injury-weakened 
Leicester  team,  soundly 
beaten  by  Richmond  in  mid- 
week. was  found  by  poking  a 
head  into  the  visitors’  dress- 
ing room  or  listening  to  their 
coach  Andy  Keast 
Quins'  front-row  regulars 
Keith  Wood  and  Massimo 


Cuttitta  were  on  Test  duty  in 
Bologna  and  the  recent  exer- 
tions of  Jason  Leonard,  that 
pillar  of  the  England  estab- 
lishment, finally  told.  Andy 
Mullins,  called  up  although 
retired  from  senior  rugby,  did 
remarkably  well  but  a Qrst- 
half  penalty  try  was  not  the 
only  triumph  for  Leicester’s 
reunited  ABC  club  of  Darren 
Garforth.  Richard  Cockerill 
and  Graham  Rowntree. 

"Jason's  stfll  lying  on  the 
bench.  I don't  know  whether 
it’s  because  he  can't  move  or 
won’t  move.”  said  Keast. 
“He’s  in  pieces.  This  interna- 
tional month  has  just  caught 
up  with  him;  he’s  absolutely 
shattered.” 

In  contrast  Leicester’s  Fritz 
van  Heerden  and  Andrew 
Leeds  showed  the  value  of 
players  with  fewer  miles  on 


the  dock.  Van  Heerden  and 
Martin  Johnson,  in  only  three 
league  games  together,  have 

formed  a second-row  partner- 
ship many  Test  sides  would 
covet,  and  Leeds  had  a highly 
satisfactory  return  to  bigtime 
rugby  union  nine  years  after 
abandoning  the  Wallabies  for 
rugby  league. 

The  full-back  originally 
came  to  Britain  for  a holiday 
with  his  wife  but  a canny  pro- 
fessional always  packs  his 
boots.  He  is  due  back  In 
Sydney  in  February  to  resume 
his  rugby  league  career  with 
Western  Suburbs;  by  then  Joel 
Stransky  will  be  lb  again  and 
foe  Tigers'  director  of  rugby 
Bob  Dwyer's  contingency  plan 
will  have  served  its  purpose. 
Dwyer,  incidentally,  can  Haim 
to  be  the  only  Premiership 
coach  whose  pursuit  of  the 


title  involves  a half-time  jog  up 
to  Leeds  and  Back. 

Saturday’s  first  bait  some 
of  it  mercifully  obscured  by 
fog,  was  a throwback  to  the 
grind-'em-down  days  of  Dean 
Richards;  the  tempo  lifted 
slightly  after  the  interval  to 
yield  further  tries  for  Will 
Greenwood  and  Neil  Back  but 
Dwyer  Is  aware  the  task  will 
be  more  severe  against  Sara- 
cens on  Boxing  Day  and  New- 
castle four  days  later. 

“We’ve  got  to  do  more  if  we 
want  to  win  away  at  Sara- 
cens," he  said,  “but  what  hap- 
pens in  the  next  few  weeks 
will  be  significant  If  we  win 
our  next  two  games  well  be 
extremely  well  placed  as  we 
round  the  turn." 

Waisale  Serevi’s  skills  and 
Austin  Healey^  temper,  no- 
tably when  he  appeared  to 


aim  the  ball  at  the  referee  in 
disgust  at  not  being  given  the 
credit  for  the  penalty  try.  kept 
the  crowd  amused  but  Keast 
was  less  inclined  to  enter  into 
the  festive  spirit  “At  half- 
time we  hadn’t  even  started. 
The  whole  game  was  too 
slow,"  he  said. 

’There  were  at  least  three  or 
four  players  who  had  shockers 
but  the  same  four  players  had 
crackers  last  week.  I suppose  it 
shows  they’re  human.” 


Penalty  tty, 
Graansaod,  Back,  rimwrsinsn  Semi  2. 
Horak.  Penalties:  Horak,  Ssravl. 
Ilarisimlssi  Pensftyi  Lacroix. 

Leicester,  Leeds:  Joiner.  Greenwood 
(OvSrand,  74ml n).  Potter.  Ltoytfc  Semf, 
Healey:  Rowntree.  Cockerill.  Garforth, 
Johnson  (cbjk).  Van  Heerden,  Moody 
(Gisum.  58),  Back.  Cony  (west,  80). 

s;  Oleary  f 


wnuame;  Oleary  (Uley,  30), 
Keytar.  Ngauamo,  BelUgal;  Laerou, 
Walshs  (Harries.  45):  Leonard.  Buiups. 
Mullins.  Llewellyn  (Cabannes.  58). 
Strudwk*.  Jontina.  oarison  (opt),  Leach. 
J Pearson  (Durham). 


Welsh  Cup 

Kiwi  coach  lays 
into  humiliated 
Bridgend  side 


PmiI  Raw 


I HE  village  of  Garadif- 

I faith,  perched  on  the 

side  of  a mnnnfnln  1,000 

feet  above  the  Pontypool  to 
Blaenavon  road,  stands 
taller  than  ever  this  morn- 
ing after  their  team 
knocked  Bridgend  out  of 
the  Swalec  Cop. 

“Gamdiffalth  showed 
what  rogby  is  all  about,” 
said  the  Premier  Division 
side’s  Kiwi  coach  John 
Phillips.  “Some  of  them  are 
possibly  unemployed  and 
just  happy  to  get  a beer 
after  the  game,  but  we 
could  not  match  them  for 
pride  and  passion.” 

The  Fourth  Division  club 
have  been  struggling  to 
avoid  relegation  this  sea- 
son and  Saturday’s  24-21 
fourth-round  victory  — 
thanks  to  an  injury-time 
try  by  the  wing  Steve  Cross 
— was  among  the  competi- 
tion’s biggest  shocks  ever. 

Bridgend  arrived  with 
only  two  wins  in  14 
matches  but  they  seemed  to 

be  safe  turning  round  12-0 

up.  A home  revival  with 
three  second-half  tries  left 
Bridgend  coanting  the  cost 
In  more  ways  than  one. 

Bridgend  are  struggling 
financially  and  have  only 
four  home  league  in 
the  next  five  months 
whereas  their  conquerors 
earned  a home  tie  against 
the  First  Division  side 
Romney. 

“This  was  the  most  embar- 
rassing game  of  my  life,” 
said  PhfiHps.  “What  was 
hardest  to  take  was  that, 
even  if  we  had  won,  it  would 
have  been  an  injustice. 
There  is  a problem  with 
players  at  the  top  in  Wales; 
many  are  overpaid,  over- 
rated and  under-motivated.” 


European  Conference,  semi-final 

Agen  12,  Newcastle  Falcons  9 

Sir  John  counts  the  cost  as 
Newcastle  come  up  short 


dj^nt  John  Hall  may  have 
wmore  of  a back-seat  role 
these  days  but  Newcastle  Fal- 
cons’ chairman  was  outspoken 
again  on  Saturday  with  his 
call  for  the  scrapping  of  the 
second-tier  European  Confer- 
ence, writes  Ian  Borthwick. 

“Everybody  is  losing  a for- 
tune in  the  Conference,”  he 
said  after  Newcastle  narrowly 
failed  to  reach  the  final. 
“There  is  not  enough  money 
and  the  travelling  is  expen- 
sive. We’re  just  totting  up  but 
coming  here  today  bas  proba- 
bly cost  as  £10,000.  We  get  a 
bit  back  but  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  Confer- 
ence for  English  clubs.” 

Rob  Andrew,  Newcastle’s  di- 
rector of  rugby  who  scored  all 
their  points  with  three  first- 
half  penalties,  now  has  designs 
<xi  the  main  event  by  switch- 
ing his  focus  back  to  the  Pre- 
miership, in  which  the  Falcons 
have  a 100  per  cent  record,  and 
with  it  a place  in  next  season's 
Heineken  Cup. 

There  were  no  tries  here  but 
the  match  was  full  of  passion 
and  tension,  with  both  trams 
trying  to  play  with  the  ball  in 
hand.  There  were  sparks  of  ag- 
gression too,  with  flare-ups  be- 
tween the  packs,  and  the  refer- 
ee showed  three  yellow  cards 
to  each  side  in  the  first  half. 

Newcastle,  the  first  English 
side  to  reach  the  semi-finals, 
threw  everything  they  had  at 
Agen  but  their  hopes  of  tak- 
ing the  final  to  Headingley  hit 
the  wall  of  a remarkable  dis- 
play of  physical  commitment 
and  defensive  resolve. 

Aggn's  captain  Abdel  Ben- 
azd  and  his  France  colleague 
Philippe  Benetton  in  particu- 
lar were  colossal.  The  France 
selectors  have  left  Benazzi  out 
of  their  latest  37-man  squad 
but  the  Moroccan-born  No.  8 
was  outstanding,  making 
thunderous  charges  with  the 
ball  in  hand. 


Although  Newcastle 
the  breeze  at  their  backs 
took  a 9-3  lead  just  on 
time,  they  never  had  cor 
It  was  38  minutes  b< 
Andrew  kicked  deep 
Agen  territory  — “We 
cided  not  to  kick.’’  said 
coach  Steven  Bates,  “bee 
it  just  meant  giving  the 
back  to  the  opposition  — 
only  one  decent  scoring 
portunlty  was  crei 
whereas  Agen  went  elos 
four  occasions,  not  inclu 
two  missed  penalties  and 
dubiously  disallo 
dropped-goal  attempts. 

Agen,  who  meet  Colomt 
In  the  final  in  France,  n 
managed  to  break  thrt 
Newcastle’s  defence  but  c 
level  in  the  52nd  minute  v 
a dropped  goal  by  Guillu 
Bouic  was  added  to  a sei 
penalty  by  Nicolas  Mazas, 

The  last  quarter  brough 
7.000  crowd  finally  to  life. . 
Tait’s  touch-kick  saw  Nev 
tie  set  up  a lin^out  two  rrn 
from  the  Agen  line  but  the 
less  home  pack  powered 
ensuing  maul  backwards 
touch.  The  throw-in  wer 
Agen,  Va’aiga  Tuigamnta 
caught  offside  within  fin 
metre  mark  and  suddi 
Newcastle  were  back  in  I 
own  half. 

The  final  irony,  eight  i 
utes  from  time,  was  Mm 
third  penalty  from  bare 
foot  inside  Newcastle’s 
and  to  the  left  of  the 
The  left-wing’s  kicking 
been  dodgy  but  this  turn 
struck  the  ball  sweetlv 


Dromtsd  bosIi  Bouic  Hi 
" ■"  Andrew  1 


Absw  Thomas;  Hofmann 
Ctejacq  (Prosper.  .'70i,nJ.  M.i 
SiKlro;  Rodrigues.  F^b-r  > 
PlocanUnl.  MitMuajui  pa,c, 
Trooder  tBountetib.  tMI.  Bumu 
nmm  nusflsi  Leg-j;  Br-mi,<v 
Tail.  Unflsrw&bd.  Andruw 
Gramm,  Nesdaia,  Von  Zanjvi 
Wwr  ( Metcalf o.  531:  Lam.  Ain, 
49).  Ryan  (capr) 

B Smith  {bdandi 
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Foreign  football 
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Q | Man  Utd 
^ Blackburn 


Chelsea 


Leeds 


Liverpool 


Arsenal 


BJ5 


*ria 


Derby  County 
Crystel  Palace 


G R Ashby  (Worcesto) 


Leeds  United  . (0)  2 

Bolton  Wanderers  (0)  0 


Leicester  1 9 


Newcastle  18 


West  Ham  1 9 


Wimbledon  18 


Aston  Villa  19 


tal  Palace  19 


SheffWed  19 


Southampton  . 19 


Coventry  19 


Bolton  19 


Tottenham  19 


Everton  19 
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Nationwide  League 


RRST  DIVISION 


Oxford  Utd 
MtVri* 


P W D 
23  13  0 
23  13  6 
23  11  9 
33  12  5 
33  12  4 

22  11  B 

29  11  S 

23  10  6 
23  10  6 
23  B 9 
23  B 8 
23  8 B 
23  3 6 

22  8 9 

23  7 6 
23  7 5 
23  7 5 
23  B 7 
23  6 6 
23  B 5 

22  B 4 

23  4 10 
23  0 3 
22  S S 
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Current  form 


0 28  4 


1 23  10 


1 16  6 


3 15  11 


3 20  9 


2 19  7 


0 19  5 


3 12  10 


3 12  11 


1 17  6 


5 11  14 


3 12  13 


5 5 14 


4 18  17 


4 17  14 


1 14  10 


1 8 6 


4 11  14 


4 11  13 


5 10  20 


5 3 


4 4 


6 1 


5 2 


3 4 


3 4 


2 2 


4 1 


2 2 


1 1 


3 3 


2 2 


5 3 


1 2 


2 17 


1 13 


4 29 


2 13 


2 11 


2 13 


6 14 


3 11 


3 12 


6 13 


1 3 


2 


9 32 


9 17 


13  26 


8 9 


8 14 


14  11 


22  6 


8 5 


11 


25  -6 


7 -2 


12  -5 


11  -8 


26  -12 


15  -6 


15  -8 


23  -13 


18  -15 


14  -10 


30  -33 


Forthcoming  fixtures 
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26.  t3  SMI  VIM  W;  2B.12  Crystal  Palace  (IQ: 
11.1  Darby  (e):  1 JvT  Aston  VUll  (h). 


26.12  WimMertnn  IhV  29.12  Southampton  [a): 
10.1  Coventry  (hj;  17.1  Evwtonla). 


ftflttaw.wAvr"' 


22.12  wimMadon  (afc  26.12  Leicester  pi): 
ZB.  12  lonmam  (a).  10.1  Leeds  (hj. 


M4  22. U Arsenal  pit:  26.12  Chelsea  (at: 
jCO  SB.  12  West  Ham  {hk  10.1  Uvarpooi  (al 


*%*y  26.12  Tottenham  (ni;  2612  Leads  la); 
Z2  to.l  Leicester  (it);  Vr  1 Btackbumla). 


21  ms 


aj  26.12  BtacUjum 
21  10.1  Newcastle  l 


20 


20  mxsmfiSENe* 


20  tn&Sa^lHflU  (a). 


19  tn&mfemnr 


17  pi). 


m jm  20.12  Bolton  fa);  2B-12  Darby  flit 
14  10.1  M Haiti  (SK  17.1  Cryml  Palace  (It). 


Nationwide  League  II  Nationwide  League  II  Scottish  League 


SECOND  DIVISION 


THIRD  DIVISION 


PREMIER  DIVISION 


L F A Pta 
4 39  19  45 

4 37  21  48 
3 3«  22  42 

6 43  29  41 

7 25  21  40 

5 3S  21  «B 
7 32  91  88 
7 2B  2B  88 
B 38  32  88 
B 22  22  38 
7 24  IB  8* 
9 28  38  30 
9 23  32  80 
7 27  25  27 

10  24  30  27 

11  29  33  28 
11  26  30  28 

10  21  35  28 

11  26  27  24 

12  24  37  23 
12  28  34  02 

9 22  32  XX 
14  96  88  XI 
12  2S  36  XO 


P W D L FA 

23  IB  S 2 38  15 

23  15  4 4 40  IB 

23  9 B 8 37  29 

22  10  5 7 28  24 

23  9 3 B3S17 

23  B 7 7 31  28 

22  B 7 B 28  18 

23  B 10  5 22  IB 

23  9 3 B 32  36 

28  B 4 10  2B  23 

29  B 7 B 29  29 

22  7 9 B 27  24 

23  7 B 7 24  24 
22  8 8 B 24  25 

22  8 4 10  34  33 

23  7 7 9 27  32 

22  7 7 B 27  33 

23  B 8 9 30  36 

‘23  7 5 11  27  43 

23  5 9 9 28  31 
23  5 7 11  24  38 
21  5 7 9 21  31 
23  4 8 11  23  34 
23  5 4 14  28  42 


Blackpool—  (2)2  IV  »«ton tpfl 

Praa»21  HottSI 

PN 100037 

BtouliB  i at  Barba.  Bryan,  Dtan.  BoUar. 
sating.  Hughes.  Bert  (Otmaradi  76).  Ctotoon. 
lUDdn  (Road  to).  Prases.  PMpea  (umgtan 
90). 

Praebm  Nerth  drat  Mollenen,  Parkfatton. 
Barrtok  (lloyaa  83),  KUL  Jackson,  Sragan. 
AppMro,  Darby  (Cartwright 45).  Lornier  (Hob 
46).  Uacken,  Eyraa. 

Alb  6J42.  Dab  R Pearson  (PeterlM). 

■o—uawBi  PBO  Watford [0)1 

Kennedy 57 

ArCBoMogatkGtoa.  Young.  Wneant 
Hoaa.  Cox.  Batoy.  OltoUl  (RotOngllL 
Robinson.  Warren.  ReMMr.Taanv 
(Harrington  bi  ) . Sub  (not  uaad):  Doan. 

Watford  Chamberlain.  QB>ba.  Kennedy,  Page. 
Mnto.Uoowy.NoaLWniimra.Hyda.Laa. 
Jotmaon.  Rbbinaoa  8uba  (net  uaad):  Pabrar. 
Lowndes.  Easton 

Ato  6081.  nua  E LomaaiManchauar). 

Bristol  City  (1)1  ChBStorfU — fV» 
Bail  a (pan) 

totobilCftyWSIdi,  Locks.  Baft  GoodrMpo 
(Ramraan  88).  laytor,  Caray.  EdaariM.  HawtaH. 
Coaler.  Cramo  (Murray  45).Ttn«Uon.  Sub  (not 
uaad):  Doherty. 

CBaatotfUMMaroir.  Howtn,  -*0—  [Curts  4SL 
Beamont  Wiraama.  BracMn.  WBkbnan  (Wttlto 
89).  HoStod,  Ratwto,EbdoA.  Paridne.8ub  (not 

raid):  Lomus. 

Ato  11,7*9.  Haft  A P DUnm(Baiartcay) 

(Mnaatqr  _ (0)1  CwMa  — — PjO 
UcDarrawM 

AhaluTw  Dariaon.  MoOarimw. 
OaWmoro.  HandyaMa.  Rodgar,  JobllnB. 
Donovan.  WU81na»n{Blai*4S).  LMngMna. 
Oara  (BoBMIlaM  7i).  Qtmma.  Sub  (not  uaad): 
Lavar. 

redNU  ItaOvil  dig.  Hoopor  fmorraTI). 
Map.  Barr,  Varty.  HoyiaM.  Anthony.  Prakaa. 
Ornmna,  Jawaa  arrlgbL  5toa  (hot  uawl): 
Mnigto  Dobia. 

Alb 6222.  Rto  M J Jonaa  (Cheator). 


Imkra (2)X  Brfmtoltt M 

Allen  9 Curaton  13 

<MSbbf2B  Hajim  22.38 

Beadle  32 

latw  Tam  Fboer.  Piftanmn.  Ibwitaa. 
DougU  (palladia  38).  Dmia.  Whtta.  Allan. 
HcLaito  (Oaviea  7«.  OKHoM.  Thorpa. 
Alexander.  8ub  (not  needy  waddoefc. 

ArtMal  Ihnera  OoiML  HaylloM,  Lockwood. 
Pamea.  White,  Footer.  HoUoway.  Raamui 
Saaaad  am.  SaaiOo.  Curatoa  ibtyua.  Guta 
(not  oaad):  Alaop,  Smith. 

Alb  5286.  Bob  DOit  (Ivor). 


Hgan^OA  Brantford (0)0 

LowBa4.6maets34.82 

MttatfBB 

Wlgw  AflMIe  Canon.  Breen.  Sharp. 
aaenalL  McObbon  (FteaenryBS).  Morgan. 
Lot  (Diaz  85).  KnordL  Smoots.  Rnpom.  Lowe 
IWamaBSL 

Si  eeWirn  Deeiden.  ucPtianttin  (ParrimolWa 
36).  waaon.  HuMinoa.  McOnoe  (Home  42). 
□ateay.Townlay.OoefcarUI  (BentlB). 
Slagbom.  AapiralL  Taylor. 

Atb 3301.  tat*  J P Rabiaaon  (HuB). 

Wtodm-mo  IMlfciyliabi  — no 
taveabaae  uarrtatL  McGregor,  Hardy.  RaasaH, 
Homaa.  Carey.  CaaA.  Owan  PMW  7BL 
ComoOy,  Spink  Robarta  70),  Want  Sob  (not 
ueacl):RM«r. 

COBagbm  PeottL  Qraan,  Maatoa.  SmBb. 
■monma  (RatcHUa  43L  Button.  HaaaanOiaiar. 
Souhaa.  Onuora.  AMabVL  OaBoway.  Bubo 
CM  uaad):  Butter.  CorbotL 
Atb  3LB34.  Hbb  E K WObtenboima  (Bladdlum). 
laatonoabmiito  (total):  17  Boll 
(Walsall).  14  Qoatar  {Bristol  C).  18  Btal- 
lard  (Wycombe);  Haytes  (Brtstol 
Rvra);  Rowe  (Yortt):  Teylor  (Brantford).  IX 
Aldnblyt  (QIIHngb*ni):  Bartow  (0W- 
ham):  Peactiiaoildo  (FiPtiam:  alx  lor  Waat 
Brooi).  1 1 Thorps  (Luton).  1 D Lowa 
(Wganh  Ashcroft  (Preston);  Kennedy 
(Watford);  Seal  (NofthampBMi):  Jan- 
sen (Carlisle). 


ToBonnatn  u Weal  Ham.  W aoand  Mvtaiera 

BramJotd  3 Swindon  2:  Bristol  C 4 
Ordord  Utd  1:  Reading  0 BHatol  Rvm  2: 
aouttutmplon  0 WimMadon  3.  Past 
peMadi  Brighton  v Barnet  cm  chastarlAd 
» Tottenham:  Wycombe  * Luton  Tn. 


P W D L F A Pta 
ty  23  12  83362344 

Oh  29  11  10  2 44  20  48 

r 23  11  B 4 25  22  41 

23  ID  8 5 34  25  88 
* 23  IT  4 B 36  31  87 

23  9 6 B 37  32  88 

28  ID  5 8 34  30  88 
23  7 13  3 33  26  84 
23  ID  4 9 33  30  84 
23  9 7 7 32  32  84 

at  23977232184 

d 22896302333 

i 22  9 B 7 29  ZB  88 

22  8 B B 32  31  80 
Utd  23  BID  73130X8 

22  5 13  4 20  2D  X8 

r 227893232X7 

23  6 B 9 29  29  X8 
23  8 2 13  27  29  X« 

22  5 0 9 25  32  S3 

23  B 4 13  32  42  XX 

29  6 4 13  23  33  XX 

03  3 B 12  18  30  17 
29  1 6 IB  16  57  • 


Darikigtoa  . (0)1  SoVbnrpb W 

Crosby  54 

natoMua  Prases.  Shaw.  Barnard,  Da  tfaa. 
Crosby.  Agdnaon.  VKdgley  (01  Mta  58). 
Oeughsn.  Robert*.  Qavts.  NBytor.  Subs  <n« 
used):  Reach.  BrumemU. 

So-Mborpo  UaRed  amks.  Wabh.  MeAday. 
awtort  wnon  (Heuaham  SB).  Hepa.  Wafltm. 
CfAivto.  Eyro.  Forrastar  (Ormondroyd  78). 
CWvo«meM  Pdurpby  58). 

Atb  22SI.  Refc  M S Ptka  (Bui  i uw-wr u neea). 


RRST  DIVISION 


Agr 

OrMortoa 


D L F A 
5 2 28  B 
4 5 25  16 

3 6 27  28 

4 6 26  22 
B 4 IB  21 
4 B 21  2B 
4 9 22  26 
4 9 21  27 
7 B 25  32 
7 B 22  29 


•Aee.^  > a ii«i«4A‘n4Wv'ie4yi 


Leonsrds  2 Bromagrove  4:  Tamwortli  1 
Bath  a.  Foetpmieib  teftted  Tn  » Ath- 
andona.  LaorBrat  ataodbrmn  1 Merthyr 
P20.  PW48;  x Woroeetar  C 2T-3B:  8 
Foraat  Braan  21-38.  Maud  Wtslaai 
Bndworth  Utd  2 Shapshad  Dynamo  1; 
BUston  Tn  3 Sutton  CobHald  Tn  1:  fflakan- 
ali  3 Stourbridge  3:  Corby  TnO  Wis- 
bech Th  1;  Evesham  uu  0 likaaton  Tn  5; 
Moor  Green  OBracWeyTnt:  Paget 


krmtth.ma 
EadbSS 
Malian  S» 


it— ir  — mo 

Alt  622 


brftrmaCT.nia  For 

Cherry  11.78  Ml 

AtfcLSZI  Cl 


THIRD  DIVISION 


Meaateatpen) 

AK1JIU 


Rngral  Htncldey  Utd  3;  Raunda  Tn  1 Red- 
dton  Utd  Z Stafford  Rngra  0 
Cbantham  Tn  2 VS  Rugby  f SoUhuH  Bor  1 
Enntbei  n Ofetelow  Cfnderiord  Tn  2 
Watertoovlile  Z Erttfi  & Behrodero  0 Hav- 
ant Hi  a Fisher  Alta  London  5 Baehley 
a Fleet  Tn  4 Cli  am  eeliii  Tn  1;  Mewport 
AFC  2 Newpon  (taW)  Z Tonbridgo  An- 
gete  2 DoftJord  1;  TroworWflB  Tn  2 Baldocb 
Tn  D;  Weaton-S-Mara  0 Fareham  TVt  4s 
weytnoutb  2 Clevedon  Tn  0:  Witney  Tn  1 
Margate  4;  Tate  Th  2CMfinatoR>  C X 
HtoMLAW  LMAOUMi  BUCMB  TIlMIe 
0 DewRKwaH  4:  ClactinaciidcBn  4 Fort 
wmiwn  (X  Elgin  C6  Loaslemoutti  ft 
FonsaMnehanlcaO  Naim  County  a Patar- 
heed  0 Fraearburgh  1:  Wkb  Academy 
2 Brora  Rngn  l-Paatpaasdi  Cove  Rngra 
v Himuy:  Keith  v Rothes 
Moamonm  couimes  cabt 

LXAiotjKf  prareler  Dlilaluai  Cinxn  A8f>- 
tonO  Meittn  MWft  DensbyUid3 
BeibyTh  Duberatomd):  BcctoshM  UM  0 

ThaAlay  a Oiaaahougiapn  waif  2 Ar- 

nold  Tn  a HaBam  5 Shettotd  1;  HaBMd 
Mein  2 Brigs  Tn  4;  Huckaan  Th  5 Pen- 
tafract  Com  4:  Uversedga  0 Ocsatt  AH>  ft 
Norft  FsttIm  lAd  3 Armroroe  Wtff  1: 
Oaawt  Tn  8 Ptokrut  ng  Tn  0. 


F a Pie 

41  21  88 
90  22  34 
41  23  31 
34  20  30 
26  20  28 
26  30  34 

24  30  XI 

25  32  17 
22  44  18 

9 39  lO 


7 20  22  83 
5 IB  23  23 
9 20  23  11 

8 17  25  XO 

8 13  20  17 

9 13  27  17 
a 17  22  IS 
8 22  33  18 
8 14  29  18 

13  15  42  8 


GERMANY 


Hamburg  SV  0 Hanss  Roatcct  t 

SMM^ayi 

Amnme Bielefeld  3 KartonitteSC  1 

Bayer Lavertueen  B VtBSrungari  1 

MOV  Duisburg  3 VTL  Bochum  0 

Knbim  nliinlni  n 3 Cologne  2 

WL  wohsbixg  3 Baywn  Munich  3 

T5V 1BK1  Munich  o War  dar  Bremen  1 

BMtlnd  2 SctiaheD*  3 

BMncflngUbOi  4 HerVu  Berlin  2 

P W D L F A Pla 
Kalawalutain  2D  14  3 3 42  25  48 

Bbyara  Hiodeh  20  12  5 3 43  25  41 

V1B  Stuttgart  20  10  5 5 40  28  88 

Tl  I eiieilinaan  20  9 7 4 40  33  84 

Tr 20  B 8 4 23  IB  3X 

Ifeeiea  BnatadL  20  0 4 B 30  27  XS 

Did— « 20  B 4 8 25  25  28 

Trader  Bramaa  30  6 4 B 24  30  28 

WolMnerg  20  0 3 9 27  30  27 

BDwtwud  20  B 7 7 33  30  28 

HuttaBobi  20  7 4 9 25  33  X8 

I— a 20  6 0 fl  35  38  24 

BMnrlragtitlinh  20  S 7 8 94  38  32 

dnaWeMd  20  7 I W 25  32  33 

laaO—duh  20  5 6 B 22  94  31 

Htmbwg  20  5 5 10  25  32  30 

Boatam  20  5 5 10  23  32  30 

Catogoa  20  8 2 12  32  45  SO 

mm.  Meet  I HMa.tura.  a Ara- 
werp  ft  Aalst  3 Hareibakn  2.  SMontapi 
Standard  Uaga  3 Ghent  ft  Mouscrtm  0 
Garik  Z Lokeren  5 Molenboah  0:  Andar- 
lacht  2 Bavartm  ft  Lommal  2 Weatorto 
1;  Sint  Traklen  0 Club  Bruges  2.  Mbyi 
Char  tool  3 UeraeO.  I aUbig  feral 
lagae  i Club  Bruges  P17  Pta47:  X Genk 
17-3*  8 Harelbeke  17-31. 

FRBICH  UAQUC;  Mrtoyi  Auxerre 
4 Bordeaux  K Montpellier  1 RC  Lnns  2; 
Baatla  0 Lyon  1;  Ren  nra  1 Paris  Si 
GarmaJnft  Strasbourg  2 Toulouse  0. 
Postponed!  ItaraMKa  v En  Avnnt 
Gulngnmp:  Carmas  » Chalenurou*.  Ttaone- 
dayiLe  Havre  i Frames  0:  Metz  3 Mo- 
naco ft  Leading  stondtatga:  1 MotzP2l. 
Pta4ft  X Pai^s  SI  Germain  31^41: 8 • ^ 
Monaco  51-41. 

POBmmtiBSX  L8AOUB  Faranto  2 
Cempoqtatoransa  ft  Ch  uvea  OLeciLft.  VK 
tortaGmmaraaal  Eatreto  AnwdorUft'  . 
RtoAvaSBeiensnaeaft  SporOng  Usnonh 
Academtae  ft  Be  min  4 Varzlm  ft 
S—ay:  Sal  guel  roe  2 Marttlnno  ft  Braga 
2 VIlDrtB  Selubtil  2.  LeacBng  etraid-  - 
hi  gat  1 Porto  Pi  3,  PB81:  X Vitoria  Guiin  ar- 
ses 14-28:  a RIO  Ave  14-27. 


Brazil  6 Australia  ft  Thhd  plaea  ptay-ofb 
CzRap  1 Uruguey  0. 


||NQn-Lcaguc 


CONFERENCE 


Craig  37  McPtMi9 

AtOZ.639.RetE  MbUndUa  (OJssgow). 

Morton fl)1  SflrfiogA p 

DutHeMB  Boned) 

Bannaa42 
Zahsm-om  67 

Alb  UX».  MK  Ctark  (Pablay). 

Particle (1)3  Ayr « 

Lycra  14. 6Z.  Morgan  96 
Ate  1060.  M B Tan  (East  KllbrWa). 

RaHti — (0)9  H tanlltafi ( 

McOuade78(og)  Clertai 

MMbM86l90 

Ale  2.789.  Reft  1 EJrralte  fPorttilfflhonl. 

StMbron  _ (0)0  Dtradab  — (1 

AnoeroonBO 
Grady ao 

Alb  3. 166  Rab  A Gernmlll  (UnHhoaw) 


SECOND  DIVISION 


P W D L F A 
Clydetranfc  17  8 8 1 26  13 

Uitapto  17  6 6 3 Z7  18 

dude  17  6 B 5 24  21 

Queen  of  Soafft  17  7 3 7 26  27 

Shmmam  17  5 r 5 26  24 

Fertra  17  5 6 6 90  33 

17  6 3 B 24  30 
Hf.dirinia-TTr  17  S 9 7 23  28 

lemeraessCT  17  3 7 7 2S  27 

BreaMn  * 17  3 7 7 20  32 


Bruchln (0)1  Dleidnmr (1)1 

Hmctieai7S  LtnleT* 

Aft  266 

thriasatoa- (0)0  Ctyde -B)2 

AX1J36  Conlgen  7 


Dover 

Fnmborougn 

HSJBhUt 

Hayes 

KUderaiUMBr 

Meracambe 

Eowhpotl 

TeOcrtr 

WeHlng 

Yoovfl 


6 Stalytxidoe  0 

i Heonwnrd  1 

1 Rushdan  a D'mnnds  2 

1 LeekTown  1 

f Kettering  3 


2 Slough  1 

P W D L F A Ptt 
21  14  5 2 44  20  47 

19  12  5 Z 34  19  41 

21  11  7 3 34  25  40 

20  11  5 4 43  28  38 

22  12  2 8 38  34  38 

21  10  7 4 3S  21  3T 

20  9 6 5 36  25  33 

21  B 4 8 35  26  31 

18  9 3 B 35  23  30 

20  7 6 7 27  27  37 

20  B 3 B 30  37  27 

19  7 6 7 29  26  S3 

13  7 4 B 28  32  XS 

51  5 B 8 26  33  23 

20  a 5 8 30  38  23 

21  S 7 9 27  30  XX 

22  6 7 10  30  36  XX 

21  3 12  6 30  37  XI 

21  4 6 11  25  42  IB 

20  3 8 11  20  32  IS 

20  4 3 13  23  41  18 

31  2 8 13  23  48  IS 


CttftonvfllB  2 Ards  2;  Coleraine  2 Porxa- 

dmam  0;  Crusaders  3 Ballymena  4; 
Gkmavon  i GlemoranU:  Unllafd  0 Omagh 
TnO.  Hraa  Wvtehmi  Bangor  OUme- 
vaily  Utd  ft  Dtofltlery  1 Carrlck  ft  Dungan- 
non rawboi « Baltyctora  5:  Larne  0 
Nmrry  2. 


fc.A* 


In  the  5-page  sports  section 


PH0TXX3RAPH;JSRPMITCHBX. 


Andy  finiA’w  <cwriu>  gmxiii<i  nimnfd-  a*  his  anna  after  fiMiHrig  Maiiriieater  TTmted'B  declatve  goal  at  St  James'  Park  which  again  extended  their  lead  in  the  Premiership  to  four  points 

Premiership:  Newcastle  United  0,  Manchester  United  1 

Cole  comes  back  to  conquer 


Michael  Walker  sees  the  champions’ 
unlikely  alliance  combine  back  and  front 
to  quell  a spirited  uprising  on  the  Tyne 


AS  PARTNERSHIPS 
go,  it  Is  for  from  ob- 
vious but  in  Andy 
Cole  and  Peter 
Schmeichel  Man- 
chester United  yesterday  had 
a pairing  or  enormous  and  de- 
cisive effectiveness. 

Cole,  on  his  second  return 
to  the  stadium  where  he  made 
his  name,  scored  a 66th-mln- 
ute  header  erf  magnificent 
simplicity  to  settle  SO  minutes 
oT  enthralling  complexity,  yet 
for  all  its  beauty  it  would 
have  been  rendered  meaning- 
less had  not  Schmeichel  made 
two  saves  of  astonishing  qual- 
ity, one  in  the  first  half  from 
John  Barnes,  the  other  10 
minutes  from  the  end  from 
Stuart  Pearce. 

Thus  Alex  Ferguson's  side 
re-established  their  four-point 
lead  over  Blackburn  Rovers 
— and  five  over  Chelsea  — 
but  Newcastle’s  United’s  title 
attempt  now  borders  on  fan- 
tasy; 150-1  according  to  the 
bookmakers  last  night. 

For  the  seventh  time  this 


season  Newcastle  have  played 
a team  above  than  and  for  Ate 
seventh  time  they  have  foiled 
to  win;  in  fact  they  have 
taken  only  three  points  from 
the  possible  21. 

Nevertheless  it  was  a much 
improved  display  from.  Kenny 
Dalglish's  men,  though  he 
was  less  effusive  about  it 
afterwards  than  .the  visiting 
manager,  who  said:  *T  think 
we  were  very  lucky  today.  We 
played  better  last  year  when 
we  lost  5-0. 

Ferguson  said.  "We  contin- 
ually gave  the  ball  away  , and 
Newcastle  were  very  unfortu- 
nate. They  gave  a marnwnm 
performance  but  we’ve  scored 
a great  goal,  a great  header 
from  a great  cross.” 

Ferguson  actually  Identi- 
fied Schmeichel  and  Gary  Pal- 
lister  as  his  two  key  players 
but  ultimately  it  was  Cole's 
booming  confidence  which 
decided  matters. 

He  is,  however,  a hate  fig- 
ure on  Tyneside  now  and, 
while  he  was  being  shown  a 


yellow  card  in  injury-time,  a 
flan  emerged  from  the  Gallow- 
gate  End  and  only  Steve  Wat- 
son's bulk  prevented  Cole 
from  being  thumped. 

Dalglish  chose  to  pick  on 

David  Beckham  rather  than 
the  pitch  invader,  the  alleged 
supporter,  accusing  Beckham 
of  over-reacting  in  getting 
Alessandro  Pistone  hooked. 

Otherwise,  though,  Dalg- 
lish was  considerably  happier 
than  after  the  midweek  deba- 
cle against  Derby  County  but 


‘I  think  we  were 
very  lucky 
today.  We 
played  better 
last  year  when 
we  lost  5-0’ 


said:  “We  can’t  just  turn  it  on 
against  Man  United.  We've 
got  to  do  it  every  game.”  . 

After  that  sensationally  bad 
effort  against  Derby  on 
Wednesday,  a result  of  much 
greater  relevance  yesterday 


than  the  5-0  scoreline  last  sea- 
son, Dalglish  dropped  two  of 
his  disappointing  attacking 
imports,  Temur  Ketsbaia  and 
Jon  Dahl  Tomasson,  and 
replaced  them  with  defend- 
ers, Darren  Peacock  and  John 
Beresford. 

This  brought  Newcastle’s 
complement  of  recognised  de- 
fenders to  six,  although  three 
of  them,  Watson,  Beresford 
and  Pistone,  were  effective 
midfielders  when  Newcastle 
were  in  possession. 

For  most  of  the  evening 
hour,  which  Newcastle 
shaded,  all  three  were  promi- 
nent among  the  Manchester 
red  blanket  thrown  across  St 
James’.  With  Barnes  knitting 


together  every  Newcastle 
thrust  with  deft  flicks  and 
headers,  and  Faustuno  As- 
prilla  at  last  tmginning  to 
resemble  his  old  self,  Beres- 
ford had  two  notable  early 
chances. 

Schmeichel  did  well  to  push 
the  second  of  them  to  safety 
but  only  after  he  had  fumbled 


a Keith  Gillespie  shot  But 
when  it  really  mattered,  in 
the  25th  minute,  Schmeichel 
was  up  to  bis  rmnai  high  stan- 
dard, diving  backwards  acro- 
batically to  push  away 
Barnes’s  imposing  header. 


In  spite  of  that  and  other 
Newcastle  efforts,  the  champi- 
ons always  had  an  air  of  de- 
fensive composure.  And  with 
Paul  Scholes.  back  from  sus- 
pension to  replace  Ole  Solsk- 
jaer.  and  Nicky  Butt  in  xnid-jj 
field  constantly  tidying,  their 
breakaways  were  swift  and 
dangerous. 

Beckham  and  Ryan  Giggs 
both  bad  usefhl  strikes  but 
their  side's  best  first-half  mo- 
ment came  just  as  half-time 
beckoned.  Collecting  a slick 
pass  from  Giggs,  Cole  danced 
away  from  Pearce  but  from 
wt  yards  bit  tHf»  advancing 
Shaka  Hislop  with  a left-foot 
drive.  It  was,  though,  the  sig- 
nal that  the  Cole-man  was 
starting  to  glow. 

Although  Newcastle  had  ad- 
justed to  the  31st-mlnute  loss 
of  Philippe  Albert  — Warren 
Barton  coming  off  the  bench 
— there  was  a five-minute 
spell  of  Manchester  interplay 
before  Cole’s  goal  that  sug- 
gested they  had  found  a po- 
tent fluency- 

in  between,  however,  As- 
prOla,  from  a deep  centre  by 
Barton,  put  a header  inches 
over  Schmeichel’s  crossbar  — 
it  was  a similar  move  to  his 
hat-trick  goal  against  Barce- 
lona, only  slightly  more  diffi- 


Newcastle  defender  Darren  Peacock  and  Ids 
pposing  striker  Andy  Cole  clash  at  St  James’  Park  yesterday  PHortxwAP»tRoss^!wS 


Managers  are 
critical  of  the 
match  referee 


THE  Newcastle  manager 
Kenny  Dalglish  and  his 
Manchester  United 
counterpart  Alex  Ferguson 
were  critical  of  the  Lough- 
borough referee  Peter 
Jones  after  yesterday's 
match  at  St  James’  Park. 

Jones  booked  seven  play- 
ers, four  of  them  from  New- 
castle, and  DaigHsh  was  par- 
ticularly scathing.  “IPs  a 
difficult  enough  job  for  the 
referee  without  us  being 
overorlticaL”  he  admitted, 
“but  l think,  he  was  the 
worst  person  an  the  pitch.” 
Although  Ferguson 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  a 
debate  he  commented:  “1 
was  praising  the  referee  all 
week,  saying  he  was  one  of 
the  up  and  coming  ones,  but 


I  think  m re-assess  that 
But  IPs  difficult  here.  They 
[Newcastle]  get  a lot  of  deci- 
sions and  things  hfca  that.” 

Dalglish  countered:  "I 
think  you  have  to  look  at  the 
referee  and  obviously 
you've  got  to  look  at  some  of 
the  reactions  of  the  players 
when  they’re  tackled.  It’s 
one  thing  to  have  bookings, 
IPs  another  thing  to  have 
them  justified. 

“Other  than  that  It  was  a 
good  game.  If  there  had  been 
a decent  referee  it  would 
have  been  even  more 
entertaining. 

“But  yon  have  to  hold  up 
your  hat  to  Alex  Ferguson 
and  his  team,”  Dalglish  con- 
ceded. “They’ve  come  over 
here  and  got  a result” 


cult,  and  ultimately  com- 
pletely different 
Cole’s  goal  six  minutes 
later  had  tmugnai  origins  — a 
Newcastle  free-kid;  deep  in 
the  visitors’ halt 
Pearce  took  it,  driving  it' 
low.  but  the  ball  was  cleared 
quickly  to  Giggs.  He  slipped  it 
to  Fhfl  Neville  and,  with  New- 
castle forward  In  numbers,  he 
never  was  able  to  stride  be- 
yond the  half-way  line  and 
slide  the  ball  cross-field  to 


Scholes,  who  then  relayed  it 
to  Beckham  on  the  right 
wing. 

Unchallenged,  Beckham 
took  his  time  and  picked  out 
the  forehead  of  Cole  — again 
unmarked  although  he  was 
by  now  being  surrounded  by 
black-and-white  shirts  — and 
he  buried  a powerful,  hugely 
impressive  downward  header 
Into  Hislop’s  bottom  comer. 
Hislop  did  not  move. 

Newcastle’s  goalkeeper  did 


move  soon  afterwards,  stop- 
ping Giggs  as  he  slid  in.  Then, 
with  Newcastle's  heart  punc- 
tured, Scholes  sent  a rela- 
tively simple  opportunity 
over. 

Newcastle  recovered  but 
AspriHa  lifted  a last-minute 
lob  too  high  over  Schmeichel 
— and,  of  course,  the  United 
goalkeeper  also  denied 
Pearce.  On  the  final  whistle 
Cole  ran  60  yards  to  embrace 
his  new  partner. 
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Set  by  Ruftis 


Across 


9  X marks  the  spot  In  a 
political  address  (6,3) 

10  Moving  arm  in  two 
directions  (5) 

11  The  cutlery  tea  mess  (7) 

12  Cover  of  new  novel  breaks  a 
record  (7) 

15  Has  wrongly  won  a point  (4) 

14  Locai  inn  around  Tyneside 

provides  an  Italian  dish  (10) 

16  Shouted  when  given 
meefleal  attention  (7) 

17  Mandatory  work  for  a 
bookmaker  (7) 

19  Subscribe  and  accept  the 
dak  (1(9 

22  Sandpiper  in  difficulty  (4)  . 

24  Behave  onesetf— or 
romp  around  In  bed!  (7) 

28  Eastern  poGtidan,  queen  or 
ruler  (7) 


26  He  starts  driving  in  wrong 
gear  (5) 

27  Devtatton  from  normal 
unusually  rare?  Can  be  (9) 

Down 


1 Drinks  to  lay  one  low?  (5- 
3,7) 

2 A rise  for  a cardinal  (8) 

3 Surrounded  like  European 
capital  in  defeat  (5) 

4 Quality  that  needs  rais'-  j ? 
(8)  • 

5 Confine  one  after  a;  w+v*, 

say  C69 

6 Stop  a number  go'^c;  tn,  as 
usual  (9) 

7 Bespectacled  ■■'nun.  in  Verdi 
opera  (6) 

4 Not  necessarly  tales 
assoc*?*'  j with  vice  (8,7) 
18  'a*  rodents  are 

'UF  on  the  table  (9) 
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17  Be  hot,  turning  red  and 
irritated  (8) 

18  Blissfully  unaware  (8) 

2d  Stop  time  when  hurt  (6) 

21  Car*  . onial  trial  re-arranged 
abou'  'lie  middle  of  January 
(6) 

23  Small,  trim  and  slim  (5) 

Solutlc.n  tomorrow 
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